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A Reading of 
The Sacrifice of Abraham 


RACHEL HADAS 


In his famous chapter on Odysseus' scar at the beginning of 
Mimesis, Erich Auerbach summarizes the stylistic contrast 
between the lavish detail and leisurely expansiveness of 
Homeric narrative on the one hand and the austerity of the 
Genesis story of Abraham and Isaac on the other. 


It would be difficult, then, to imagine styles more contrasted 
than those of these two equally ancient and equally epic texts. 
On the one hand, externalized, uniformly illuminated 
phenomena, at a definite time and in a definite place, 
connected together without lacunae in a_ perpetual 
foreground; thoughts and feelings completely expressed ; 
events taking place in leisurely fashion and with very little of 
suspense. On the other hand, the externalization of only so 
much of the phenomena as is necessary for the purpose of the 
narrative, all else left in obscurity; the decisive points of the 
narrative alone are emphasized, what lies between is 
nonexistent; time and place are undefined and call for 
interpretation; thoughts and feelings remain unexpressed, 
are only suggested by the silence and the fragmentary 
speeches; the whole, permeated with the most unrelieved 
suspense and directed toward a single goal (and to that extent 
far more of a unity), remains mysterious and ‘fraught with 
background"! 


1. E. Auerbach, Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature 
(Princeton, 1974), pp. 11-12. 
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In the sixteenth- or seventeenth-century? Cretan poetic drama 
The Sacrifice of Abraham, we have a Greek version of the very story 
which Auerbach uses as an example of one of the two styles he is 
discussing. The poem is thus an unusual illustration of a ve 
non-Hellenic subject rendered in Greek — in both the Greek 
language and in a Greek genre, drama. Moreover, The Sacrifice of 
Abraham, though little known and less discussed in the West, is a 
remarkable work in its own right. Not only is it a major 
contribution to the so-called Cretan Renaissance of the 
seventeenth century; it is also a drama of great poetic power. The 
Sacrifice of Abraham deserves wider attention than it has yet 
received; and it is in the hope of attracting new readers that this 
essay tries to give some idea of the strength and charm of the 
play. 

But first, what of the poem's mixed heritage? To which of 
Auerbach's two stylistic schools does it belong? C. S. Lewis 
whimsically reminds us that poems, and especially long, 
ambitious poems, have as it were both fathers and mothers.’ 
The male parent is the tradition which governs the genre of the 
poem and probably much of its subject matter; that is, the father 
supplies those elements that the poet accepts as givens. The 
mother is that impulse deriving from the poet's human 
uniqueness (and therefore peculiar to each poet) which impels 
him to shape his work in a particular way, to imbue any form or 
subject with his own vision and experience. 

The formulation does not take us far. But we might say with it 
in mind that The Sacrifice has been sired by the biblical story on 
Greek poetic tradition, and that the poem takes after its mother 
not only in language and style but in the matter of genre. Genre 
is in no doubt here: the poem is also a play, a very actable 
drama; whether one calls it tragedy, melodrama, or mystery, it 
belongs to a literary tradition that is not Hebrew but Greek. 
Thus Lewis's formulation that a poem inherits its genre from the 
paternal side will not work; yet The Sacrifice has been affected by 
its severe Hebrew parent. Perhaps it is best to forget the 
attractively anthropomorphic conceit of poetic parentage and 


simply admit that the work is a hybrid. 


2. There are disagreements on the date. See Valsa's edition and that of 
Bouboulidou, cited below. 
8. In his Preface to Paradise Lost (New York, 1937), p. 7. 
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For one thing, everything Auerbach describes as 
characteristic of biblical narration has suffered a sea-change. 
Whereas the Homeric poems are rich in both talk and action, 
Old Testament personages are markedly laconic: 


. . . their speech does not serve, as does speech in Homer, to 
manifest, to externalize thoughts — on the contrary, it serves to 
indicate thoughts which remain unexpressed. God gives his 
command in direct discourse, but he leaves his motives and 
his purpose unexpressed; Abraham, receiving the command, 
says nothing and does what he has been told to do. The 
conversation between Abraham and Isaac on the way to the 
place of sacrifice is only an interruption of the heavy silence 
and makes it all the more burdensome. . . . Everything 
remains unexpressed.* 


The subject of The Sacrifice is biblical, but since dramas consist of 
speech, the characters must not be laconic. Almost all thoughts 
are expressed; Abraham is given to asides and soliloquies; 
Sarah, who does not even appear in Genesis 22, becomes a 
memorably portrayed Jewish (or Greek) mother; Isaac, now 
cross and sleepy, now childishly brave, adds much vividness and 
pathos. 

Yet talkative as the characters have become, there is still —as in 
the Genesis version — much that remains unexpressed. Genesis 
at least tells us that “God did tempt Abraham’, but since this is a 
drama there is no narrator to tell us that Abraham is being 
tempted. The heavenly emissary who opens the play is useless as 
a prologue; he tells us what, never why. This Angel (who does 
not exist in the Genesis version) reappears twice in The Sacrifice: 
once to spur Abraham on and finally to save Isaac in the nick of 
time. God himself is absent from the scene throughout. It 
follows that the lavishly expressed reactions of Abraham and his 
household to the changing situation contrast sharply with the 
lack of a strongly felt divine presence. If the Elohist 
concentrated on God and was interested in men only as they 
behaved with that God, the poet of The Sacrifice is clearly far 
more concerned with human reactions to the divine injunction 
than with the nature or motivation of the injunction itself. 

4. Auerbach, p. 11. 
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‘Malgré le sujet biblique, le Seigneur ne joue qu'un rôle 
secondaire; il anime ces deux puissants ressorts dramatiques et 
aide le poéte à leur donner leur maximum de développement. 
Point d'homélies, point de controverses dogmatiques, point de 
conseils ou de menace destinés à des pénitents, à des fanatiques 
ou à des illuminés. C'est le coeur humain, l'unique acteur de la 
pièce malgré la présence latente de la divinité, le coeur humain 
qui d'un bout à l'autre du poème crie, hurle, souffre, 
pleure. . . .'5 

The Sacrifice, then, differs from Genesis and resembles epic in 
its interest in human beings over God; it is like Genesis, on the 
other hand, in leaving out a good deal of background material 
and concentrating on nothing but the story. This economy, of 
course, is antithetical to Homer's method. Where Homer nods, 
digresses, describes, repeats formulaically, The Sacrifice begins as 
joltingly as an alarm clock and moves straight forward. 

The many respects in which The Sacrifice differs from Homer 
on the one hand and Genesis on the other reflect the distance 
between some form of epic narration and drama. Characteristic 
of drama is the poet's method of developing each figure in the 
action through successive stages of crisis. Abraham's gropings 
for a solution in the first scene recall Euripidean changes of 
mind (‘second thoughts are somehow wiser’); the characters’ 
varying responses to the inscrutable God who has commanded 
the sacrifice are like the painful gropings toward Zeus of 
Aeschylean choruses. 

To compare The Sacrifice to classical tragedy is to rank it very 
high in the ill-defined canon of medieval and renaissance Greek 
literature in the centuries between the fall of Constantinople 
and the Revolution of 1821. I believe such praise is deserved. 
Michel Valsa, a Greek scholar, has quite appropriately noted 
that the play anticipates Racine, and one also thinks of 
Shakespeare. It is the excellence of the poem that places it 
squarely in the Greek tradition, according to Valsa: ‘Chose 
curieuse, c'est précisément cette superiorité si inattendue — 
lorsque l'art dramatique cherchait encore sa voie, pendant que 
l'hellénisme traversait une crise des plus sombres de son histoire 


5. Le Sacrifice d'Abraham, mistère grec du XVIiéme siècle, tr. M. Valsa (Paris, 
1924), p. xv. 
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— qui souleva la question de l'originalité du Sacrifice cretois. On 
se refusait à croire que la Gréce put une fois de plus enrichir son 
inégalable trésor littéraire d'un appoint si éclatant.'9 Une fois de 
plus — a tactful reference to the earlier glories of Greek literature 
— is praise the work surely merits because of the excellence of its 
poetry and the tightness of its construction, even though our 
sense of its originality is modified by the knowledge that the 
author of The Sacrifice was acquainted with Luigi Grotto's Lo 
Isach. Certainly the Cretan play is more than just an adaptation.’ 


The structure of the play is so compact that to examine the 
characters and their changes is tantamount to following the 
rhythm and pacing of the work. Despite what might at first 
glance appear to be rhetorical outpourings of emotion, nothing 
is extraneous to the line of action. 

Genesis tells us that after talking with God, ‘Abraham rose up 
early in the morning.’ Does this mean that the conference took 
place at night? In The Sacrifice the answer to this question is that 
it did; Genesis, naturally, does not specify. The Angel awakens 
Abraham abruptly: 


Zünv, "Afpaáu, éónv, "ABpaáu, yeípou Ki 'anávo 
atáocov! 


(Wake up, Abraham, wake up, Abraham, arise and get up!) 


The motif of broken sleep is strong throughout the play; as 
Abraham has himself been awakened, so he will awaken Isaac, 
not once but twice. Though Abraham is far gentler with his son 
than God (or the Angel) is with him, still this leitmotif is one of 
the ways in which the play encourages us to identify God the 


6. Ibid., p. xiii. 

7. See W. F. Bakker, ‘Structural ‘Differences between Grotto’s “Lo Isach”’ 
and “The Sacrifice of Abraham” ’, Folia Neohellenica, 1 (1975), 1-26, and the 
same author's The Sacrifice of Abraham, The Cretan Biblical Drama 'H @vata toù 
‘ABpadcu and Western European and Greek Tradition (Centre for Byzantine Studies, 
University of Birmingham, 1978). 

8. All quotations from the Greek text of The Sacrifice of Abraham are taken 
from the edition by Ph. K. Bouboulidou in Kpntix) Aoyoreyvía (Athens, 1955), 
PP- 244—61. Translations into English are my own. 
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father with Abraham the human father, even if the identification 
is sometimes tinged with irony. Moreover, God and Abraham 
are sometimes referred to by the same words — dgévtne, kóprc 
(master, lord) — which adds to the confusion. 

The headlong speed of the Angel’s first line, with its reiterated 
apostrophe, is reinforced in subsequent lines, such as 4, 7, 19 
and 23. Moral urgency is expressed wholly in terms of haste — 
appropriately enough, for no real reason is given for the 
desperate importance of the command. Indeed, unless the haste 
with which God demands that the sacrifice be performed is a 
means of curtailing Abraham's anguish, it is hard to see the 
Angel's urgency as anything but a means of coercion. 

After the Angel's speech, poor Abraham might say, with 
Keats, ‘Do I wake or sleep?’ — koiuoóuevoc 1) ¢vnvntòç av etuoi, 
èv katéyo (30). He addresses the Angel in 31, but there is no 
reply, and the rest of Abraham's opening speech is in effect a 
soliloquy. Thinking aloud, he adjusts by degrees to the 
shocking, curtly conveyed command. His initial reaction is one 
of disbelief, followed by a questioning of whether he has the 
strength, both physical and moral, to commit the required 
deed. The kind of strength Abraham imagines he wili need is 
illustrated by animal imagery applied both to sacrificer and 
vicam: 


Ilàc và tÒ '6obv ta uária uov k i) xYépa và 10 káug 
kaÌ và avuvrpéécg 10 Koput, mov tpéueiaàv KaAdui; 
"Qoov, UÈ roiàv ÅTOKOTIA và Unf 'c TÀV Ópeéfi uov, 
uè tivoc iovrapiob kapóià và opdéw tò marði uov; 
lös và tò Sö ç Tà móða uov od pipi và tapdoon, 
oà Bobi và povyKkadotf, oàv pápi và ogapáoon; 
(35—40) 


(How will my eyes be able to behold it or my hand commit it 
or my body take part, since it trembles like a reed? Oh, what 
savagery must fill me, with what lion’s heart will I slaughter 
my child? How will I bear to see him struggling at my feet like 
a kid, bellowing like a steer, twitching like a fish?) 


Already Abraham is picturing the deed he has been ordered to 
do; the notion of it has become less impossible. Next he asks 
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God for mercy; if he (Abraham) has sinned, why should the 
child have to expiate the sin? Abraham is a rich man; let God 
take his riches but leave him his son, a plea repeated three times 
between lines 55 and 74. Then, bewailing the fallen fortunes of 
his house, Abraham naturally thinks of his wife, and perhaps it 
is the thought of Sarah that leads him to kneel and pray (75ff.). 

Abraham's prayer signals a further stage of his acceptance of 
the will of God. Indeed, it begins with the acknowledgement 
that what Abraham would really like to pray for will not be 
granted: Kópie, ameic wetdbeon dév &yeiró navrüro (Lord, since 
your command is unchangeable, 75). Take Isaac, Abraham 
pleads helplessly; only let me not have to slaughter him myself 
(80). This idea, though, is promptly succeeded by a further 
retreat; Abraham seems willing to slay Isaac himself if he can 
only harden his heart sufficiently.” Abraham ends with a plea for 
strength, echoing the beginning of his speech. This is not the last 
time it will be necessary for Abraham to beg God for strength to 
perform the very task God requires. 

Certainly Abraham needs strength in the scene that follows. 
The redoubtable Sarah, suspecting that something is wrong, 
eloquently pleads with him to let her share his troubles: 

‘H odpxa pov'vai oápka aov kai r) kapóià kapóiá aov, 
Óiká uov eivai ta ná0n aov K oi nóvoi K i) rpikiá aov. 


(127-8) 


(My flesh is your flesh, my heart your heart, mine your pains 
and woes.) 


Abraham knows his wife too well to believe her protestations of 
stoicism. He wavers between confiding and discretion and 
finally makes the mistake of asking her to promise him that she 
will be calm no matter what happens. Sarah agrees, and 
Abraham tells her the dreadful news that they must sacrifice 
their son. In doing so, he enunciates the stern doctrine much 
more explicitly chan the Angel has. It is a harsh injunction. On 
the one hand, Sarah should thank God no matter what happens 
(a notion that will recur in The Sacrifice); on the other hand, Isaac 


9. Compare Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigenia in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus. 
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does not even belong to his parents, he is wholly God's, so what 
right have they to complain? 


Aitóc ópíCei éae K éué kai GéAet TOV Üyió uac, 
TÒ O€Anud vov dc yevjj, ğyı tò éÓikó pac. 
Tò vékvo pac ó&v civ éuüc, uóv elvai n Àià Óikóv tov: 
tópa TÒ OéÀei, noioc uropei và ‘By 'k TOV ópiauóv rov; 


(167—70) 


He commands you and me and He wants our son; let His will 
be done, not our own. Our child is not ours but henceforth 
belongs to Him; now that He wants him, who can transgress 
his orders?) 


Just as Abraham has responded to the Angel's command by 
passing through stages of grief on his way to acceptance, Sarah 
too adjusts gradually, but very much in her own way. The 
delicacy and control of characterization are complete. Abraham 
tried to think of sins he had committed which Isaac would be 
expiating; Sarah's mind shuns the past and leaps ahead to her 
unbearable agony once the child is dead. When she mentions 
her own death (189) it is not, like Abraham, that she thinks of 
substituting herself for Isaac, but so that she need not live to 
see her son's death. Unlike Abraham, too, she has the luxury of 
fainting. The Angel takes advantage of Sarah's fainting fit to 
reappear and hasten Abraham and Isaac on their way before 
she wakens; but before this can be done, Sarah revives. 

Her first hysteria over, she is exhausted. One of the many 
touching details of the piece is Abraham's sturdily repeated 
efforts to assume more strength than he has for the purpose of 
both comforting and coercing his wife and his son. Here - ina 
much more sympathetic way than the Angel has done — 
Abraham assumes the paternalistic tone of God; uniquely and 
charmingly he calls Sarah @uyatépa pov (my daughter) as he tries 
to console her (33 7—8). 

Sarah's reply shows again that her imagination outstrips that 
of her husband. Abraham had got only as far as picturing Isaac 
trussed at his feet; Sarah imagines receiving word of the child's 
death (340). Her threnody moves between past and future, or 
rather future and past: first she imagines life without Isaac, then 
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flashes back to her pregnancy and his babyhood (375ff.). Her 
miroloi, as timeless as Ritsos' Epitaphios or a Pietà, contrasts 
almost operatically with Abraham's repeated insistence that the 
child is not theirs but God's (369-70). Having caught the 
infection of the Angel's urgency, Abraham is in a hurry to go. 
The action here as elsewhere in the play moves swiftly; intense 
though they are, the lamentations do not really take up much 
time. When Abraham tells Sarah yet again to rejoice in God's 
will (395-6), she suddenly yields with unexpected grace and 
sweetness: 


"Ayope, voikokÜpr uov, 7t€iói) 6 Ocóc td BEA et, 
due kai vá Viotpdtaoac yáAa, dpooes, kai uéAv 
due noù và oè AunnOf ó Ocóc và o dnaxkovon, 
yAukeià goi) eic tò Bovvi ajuepo va aob "robot. 
Ki ăç táčw, dev tò yévvgoa, und eióa to noté uov, 
ud "vai kepiv dgtovpevo éxpárouv K rjafiaé uov. (397—402) 


(Go on, my husband, since God wishes it; go, and may your 
road be milk, dew, and honey. And may God take pity on you 
and heed you, may a sweet voice speak to you today on the 
mountain. And I shall try to behave as if I never gave birth to 
him, never saw him at all, but that I held a lighted candle 
which went out.) 


We have seen that after his initial disbelief, Abraham's 
response to the command to sacrifice his son is a series of 
gradual adjustments to the reality of what he has been asked to 
do. Sarah's reaction is hysteria which softens from a shriek to a 
lament that is already some form of acceptance. Where 
Abraham seeks stratagems, reasons, solutions, Sarah simply 
envisions life without Isaac. Both wonder where they will find 
strength — he to commit the deed, she to go on living. 

Ordered by Abraham to awaken Isaac, Sarah addresses the 
sleeping child in a beautiful passage (406ff.). Again Isaac is 
compared to a candle; he is also a sleeping lamb or a bird 
(compare the animal images which occur to Abraham in his first 
speech). The poetic tenderness of the language is by no means 
incompatible with its being pungently colloquial; Greek 
mothers still xauapóvovv (preen over, take fierce pride in) their 
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children, although the editor of my edition found it necessary to 
gloss the word. A primary connotation of kapapave, indeed, is 
that of admiring one's offspring. 

It is Abraham who finally wakes the child, more gently than 
the Angel woke him but with a shadow of that dire urgency 
(479-80). The broken syllables of the child, still half asleep, 
introduce a new rhythm to the already supple use of 
decapentasyllabics: 


Tic eiv éná; tic uob yikel; tio ue kovvei; dc y apron: 
vuotdlo kal CadiCouarK rp0e và uè Cunvijan. (481—2) 


(Who is here? who speaks to me? who shakes me? Let me go! 
I'm sleepy and dizzy, and he came to wake me.) 


As the scene progresses, the language becomes somewhat 
double-edged, for some of the words Isaac uses to address his 
father have been used by Abraham when addressing God 
(though Isaac, as befits his age, is fond of diminutives like 
ágevráxr, little master). As Isaac gradually wakes up, his speech 
becomes more coherent — even, when he complains of his 
mother's absence, a little pompous: 


‘O Aoyiauóc pou bev unopei Kt ó voüc và TO ypoikýon, 
ytd ord åpopuÌ ý uávva pou dev HpGe và uè vtúonņ. (509-10) 


(My reasoning can’t understand or my mind discover for what 
reason my mother has not come to dress me.) 


And there can be no doubt of the whine in his voice when he 
accuses his father of not liking to bother with children: 
Bapeiéaai ta konéAMa (you get tired of little boys, 511). 

The parting of Isaac and Sarah is a consummately skilful sort 
of óákpvoev yeAáaaca — we smile through tears, or vice versa. 
Sarah's excessive caresses have made the boy apprehensive: óo 
pè raanateóyeic! (you keep touching me!) he complains (530). 
Sarah assures him that she is fine. One imagines a short, 
pregnant pause, then: 
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I. Mávva uov, 'c tiv éepávrooar rà và aov gépo pila, 
kai kÀovapáxia rà óevtpó uè uvpiguéva póAÀa: 
à Ady kai dAdo tinotac 6uop@o, cov 1Ó Qépvo, 
x1 À uè yvpédg 6 ddoxaloc, 7é tov, tayià playépvo. 


X. Tovta v ártíóia pod "xaow ano ta pec óoouéva, 
kai capyitob ta oíAaca, raióáxki pov, yià oéva: 
kai páde tá 'c 10 o15)00c oov kai pá Ta, óvre ówáopc, 
dodv TÒ uéli elvai yAuxiá, ziáo và Ta Oikiudons. (533-40) 


(Isaac: Mamma, I'll bring you back apples, and branches 
from trees with sweet-smelling leaves. If there happens to be 
anything else that's beautiful, I’ll bring it to you, and if the 
schoolteacher is looking for me, tell him I'll be back soon. 
Sarah: These pears, which were given to me yesterday, I've 
been saving especially for you, my child — put them in your 
shirt and eat them if you're thirsty, they're sweet as honey — 
just try one and see.) 


It is a measure of the poet's power that touches like the apples 
and pears or the schoolmaster justify themselves dramatically. 
Neither absurd anachronisms nor unneeded embroidery, these 
fanciful touches are too light to impede the pace of the action, 
but they make all the difference in our perception of the 
characters. This scene shows us unforgettably what the author of 
Genesis never cared to show: how the characters feel about each 
other. The beautifully chosen details are reminiscent of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache in the /liad, where the 
description of Astyanax's fear of his father's tall helmet helps to 
fix the tableau in our minds. 

On the way to the place of sacrifice, Abraham talks to his 
servants while Isaac takes a nap. This scene provides yet another 
glimpse of the father's earnest attempts to convince himself and 
others of the inevitability of God's commands, hence the 
infallibility of his will. Abraham's suffering is such that, once he 
has explained the situation to his servants, he asks them not to 
question him further. The sacrifice must just take place, and, at 
that, immediately — again that sense of urgency (643ff.). The 
servant Sofer's reply to Abraham expresses both common sense 
and a sturdy respect for God's justice. Abraham, says Sofer, 
must have dreamed the Angel. The whole thing is absurd: 
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‘H Cvyapa ý dogaAroc, noù tà óíkia Kptvet, 

nc eivai unopetóv éóà và opáAg kal và kAtvp; 
Iaiói&à K éyyóvta cod 'tacev ó Kópioc và cot ddan 

K éóà ztàc elvai umopeto tò váoiuo và Aerdan; (663—6) 


(The scale which balances his judgments is infallible; how is it 
possible for it to be wrong in this case? The Lord has 
promised to give you children and grandchildren; how could 
he break his promise?) 


The notion of a scale or balance of divine justice seems more 
Greek than Jewish; the idea that the Angel was an evil dream 
reminds us of the opening books of the Iliad. Sofer goes on to 
praise Isaac's excellence and warn Abraham not to antagonize 
Sarah. He uses such words as uáyr and zóAeuoc (battle and war), 
and from what we have seen of Sarah he does not seem to be 
exaggerating. 

Abraham's reply is strongly worded — perhaps too strongly. 
There is a reference to the inscrutability of God (701-4) which 
reminds one of the Zeus hymn in the Agamemnon; then Abraham 
repeats the old saw that the child belongs not to his father but to 
God (707-8). So far so good, but then Abraham becomes 
incredible: 


Kiavéva novo ðèv ypoikà, uá yo xapá ueyáAr, 
nic éonAaxvíatg 6 Ocóc 'orà yepareiá uov nádi. (709-10) 


(1 feel no pain, but great joy, that God has had mercy on me 
again in my old age.) 


Similarly, Abraham is surely protesting too much in 725-6, 
when he says that he might have thought of offering up this 
sacrifice of his own accord, without any prompting. Although 
Abraham is making a deliberate effort to convince his servants, 
as well as himself, of his religious zeal, the speech manages to 
have a ring of real as well as of assimilated conviction. Thus the 
following scene with Isaac is the more affecting, showing as it 
does how hard Abraham must struggle to maintain his 
decorum. The strain begins to show in the speech beginning at 
773, when Abraham suddenly addresses God — Kúpte, 56¢ uov 
óóvayun (God, give me strength) — and it steadily mounts. 
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At first Abraham can bring himself to do no more than hint; 
he simply says to Isaac that the boy will not be going home any 
more (781—2). To Isaac's frightened questions the father then 


replies with a powerfully oxymoronic blend of sternness and 
tenderness: 


Tékvo pou, óc cükapiatià eic 6, vi kv ve t áOjic, 
K jp0ev i) yt Opa rà kovpoá, dmod Cntac, và udONC. 
Oépe uov nà rà yépia aov và tà yÀvkogiA roo, 
kai và ta óéoo uè akowí, và T ánoxyoaiperijao. 
'Hp6ev ij yv ópa Kı ó kaipóc nod uéAAeivà oè ydow’ 
éav ‘oar TÒ Kalov dpvi, mod 0e và 0voiáoo. 
Pépe pov nà rà xépia aov, ta modapdxia ávráua, 
nod xoneAMotixn áraciàv áxóum dév éxáua. (785-92) 


(My child, give thanks for whatever you may undergo; and 
now the time has come for you to learn the secret you wished 
to learn. Bring me your hands so I can kiss them, and tie them 
with a rope, and bid them goodbye. The hour and moment 
have come when I must lose you; you are the good lamb 
which I must sacrifice. Give me your hands, and with them 
your feet, which have not had time to be childishly naughty.) 


The news that he is to be the lamb elicits from Isaac the same 
reaction that the Angel's speech caused in Abraham: the 
assumption that father or son is somehow to blame, is expiating 
some sin. Isaac's question to the stern God/father figure — Did 
you bring me up with so many caresses only to slaughter me? 
(807-8) — effectively counterpoints Abraham’s repeated 
exhortations to thank God for whatever happens. Falling back 
on the raw fact of God's power, Abraham in response to Isaac's 
speech calls God zavtoxpdtopac (omnipotent, 809) for the only 
time in the play. Then Abraham turns to Isaac for sympathy — a 
very natural touch, and a clever variation on the device of asking 
God for strength. Isaac, in turn, asks for mercy, pardon for 
whatever sin he has committed. When Abraham responds to the 
plea for mercy with a weary reiteration — thank God no matter 
what — Isaac knows he must fall back on his last and most 
precious resource: his mother. Does she know of this? When he 
is told that she does indeed (though Abraham exaggerates in 
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saying he and Sarah are ovfaopévor (agreed, 823), Isaac at once 
forgets his own terror in a flow of feeling for his mother. Pity for 
her moves abruptly yet with perfect naturalness to an acceptance 
of the inevitability of his own death. If Sarah passed from 
hysteria through threnody on her way to acceptance, while 
Abraham squirmed and groped for reasons and substitutes, 
Isaac comes to acceptance through love. 


"Doou, NAC t)v €yvópioca thy rpikauévr uávva, 
óvtac p ánoxaipérgQoe, Tà aotij0n Ton nc Kava! 
'Qoàv rapáoaoer TÒ novii eic roD opakt TÒ xÉpi, 
óvte tov ‘yyicn `ç TÒ Aaiuó TÒ kogrepó uaxaipt, 
eta’) Kanuévn tan kapóià rjkave, dvtac uov uíAeie 
KiÓvtac u ánoxaipérgoe ki óvrac u éyAvkogíAeie. 
Ki 6vtac uè nepiláunzave kAtvovtagc cic tò o1póyua, 
n1pikià papudKia €otdCacia an TÒ ÓiKÓ TON TÒ oTd6pa- 
Kal pavepà T aypoiknoa, nàc pvoiká ‘ye Bápoc, 
kéyà 0e và yevà 1' dpvi kvéaó, dgévtn, xápoc. (825-34) 


(Oh, now I understand — my poor mother, when she said 
goodbye to me, how her heart was beating! Just as a bird 
trembles in its slaughterer's hand when the sharp knife 
approaches its throat, so her poor heart went, when she 
spoke to me and said goodbye and kissed me. And when she 
leaned over my bed to embrace me, bitter poison dripped 
from her mouth, and I clearly understood that she was 
suffering — and I shall be the lamb and you, master, will be 
death.) 


Next Isaac tells his father to bind him tightly — a command so 
drenched in tenderness it might be spoken to a lover. The 
love/death confusion makes the sacrificer's hand into the hand 
that will bless Isaac (839-40). Significantly, perhaps, it is only 
after this blessing that the only talk of Heaven, of any afterlife, 
occurs. Heaven seems to be a function in part of human needs; 
certainly the Angel had mentioned no such reward. 

Isaac’s closing speech is almost Dickensian in its 
manipulation of our pity; but the poetry never loses its 
economy, unlike the prose of Dickensian deathbed scenes. Like 
the foundling Johnny in Our Mutual Friend, Isaac makes a little 
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will, bequeathing his few possessions to a schoolmate. He also 
commends his mother to his father's care. As he thinks of his 
mother, the candle image which she had twice used occurs to 
Isaac as well (902), as if Sarah’s thoughts are flitting close by. The 
child's last words, for all his attempts at courage, are a cry for his 
mother. The poet's sense of the humanly probable does not 
desert him, no matter how great the opportunity for bathos. 

After the rescue of Isaac, the remainder of the play is 
inevitably something of an anti-climax, but the economy of 
structure and knowledge of human nature do not falter. When 
Isaac runs towards his mother as he approaches home, he 
wonders why she does not kiss and caress him. Poor Sarah has 
been frightened out of her wilful spontaneity, and thinks she 
had better thank God first (1124-5). But she seems to embrace 
Isaac all the same, for Abraham has no sooner reentered than he 
tells her to stop lavishing affection on the boy. His first words to 
Sarah are Tvvý pov, dév aob ró 'Aeya; (Wife, didn't I tell you so? 
1126) — meaning, presumably, that he had known all along that 
God would save the situation. Of course, once the crisis is over it 
is very natural for each person to resume his or her former 
behaviour, with all the attendant human frailties; but the brief 
reunion scene makes it hard to agree with Valsa when he says, 
‘Le danger passé, tous les trois s'abandonnent à la douceur de 
vivre’.!° They may, but that is not quite what we are shown. 

The genealogies with which Genesis 22 concludes show God's 
continued favour bestowed on Abraham, but we are given no 
hint as to Abraham’s own reaction. The speech that closes The 
Sacrifice, on the other hand, is full of religious feeling — humility, 
awe — which recalls Psalm 51, verses 16 and 17: ‘For thou 
desirest not sacrifice; else would I give it: thou delightest not in 
burnt offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise’. 
Abraham has become an expert in the kind of sacrifice God does 
require: 


Ovdé kanvíauata unopobv avdé kepià ovdé Opóvoi, 
TOV Kkóouo OAo và BáAcue 'c THY zpáze(a, b€ OVE. 
Kı ő, tı tov dons toD Ocob, vá var ánó kapóiác oov: 
tjv ópe£fj aov ovvtnpG, Óyi1ó xápiauá aov. (1139—42) 
10. Le Sacrifice d'Abraham, p. xv. 
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(Neither burnt offerings nor candles nor thrones can suffice — 
not even if we were to put the whole world on the altar. 
Whatever you give God, let it come from your heart; he 
regards your zeal, not your gift.) 


Abraham's thoughts as the play closes are more about God 
than about his family; but the two are intimately connected, and 
the overall emphasis of The Sacrifice is undoubtedly on human 
beings. The human suffering so vividly depicted tends to make 
God a cruel and capricious figure in our imaginations, no 
matter how Abraham praises him; and the gracious fullness of 
the language merely highlights the harsh austerity of this unseen 
divinity. 

What happens, then, when this tale is transplanted into Greek 
shows the continued Greek sense of man as the measure of all 
things; the little family steals the spotlight from God. Yet there is 
a problem. Greek heroes ‘bestride their world boldly’, as Dodds 
puts it in The Greeks and The Irrational. How can they do so under 
the yoke of a god like Jehovah? 

For all Abraham's protestations of awe and devotion, one 
feels Jehovah's tyranny at the end of The Sacrifice far more vividly 
than in the Genesis version, in which we have not had a chance 
to become intimately acquainted with the human figures. A 
revealing comment on the emotional dynamic of the Greek 
work is Valsa's political and psychological interpretation. While 
apparently a chronological impossibility, since the play was 
written before the Turks arrived in Crete, Valsa's conjecture 
makes sense affectively: ‘Le Sacrifice D'Abraham est en méme 
temps l'interprétation et l'expression des sentiments et des élans 
entre les membres d'une famille grecque pendant les siécles les 
plus durs de servitude sous le Turc. . . . Cette oeuvre est un cri 
de coeur humain en méme temps que l'image fidéle des 
souffrances atroces des Grecs du XVIiéme siècle courbés sous le 
joug ottoman.'!! Jehovah as pasha: a curious result, but the 
kind of hybrid we might expect from the union of those strange 
bedfellows, Greek poetry and drama and Biblical tale. 

The synthesis in The Sacrifice of Greek lavishness and Hebrew 
austerity works surprisingly well: the poem is spare, strong, 
lively, immediate. But two such disparate strains cannot mingle 

11. Ibid. 
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without some incongruity. The more detailed and likeable the 
human beings are, as we have already seen, the more remote, 

capricious, and cruel Jehovah appears. On the other hand, sub 
specie aeternitatis the little figures in the foreground of the work 
are much too prominent; they distract us from the majesty of 
God. Either way one is left with some sense of discomfiture. The 
remarkable achievement of the poem is that it mixes modes as 
well as it does, and that until the final scene, at any rate, we 
assent to the eloquence of the language and speed of the action 
without worrying too much about where the emphasis falls. 


Princeton University 
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Asceticism in Adversity: 
An Early Byzantine Experience* 


SUSAN ASHBROOK 


The city of Amida lay on the eastern frontier of the early 
Byzantine Empire, close to the Persian borders; physically and 
politically, it led a volatile existence.! Its situation was thus a 
dominant factor in the growth of its ascetic tradition, for if the 
outlying lands did not offer a suitably peaceful life, the social 
and religious forces calling for an ascetic presence were intense. 
The early years of the fourth century found the territory of 
Amida already harbouring individuals of noteworthy ascetic 
practice,? and it was not long before the city itself sheltered an 
increasing number of monastic communities in and around the 
urban arena.’ But the choice of urban rather than wilderness 
setting signified practical considerations and not social 
development.‘ The devastation of Amida and its environs by the 


* A longer version of this paper was first presented to the Tur‘Abdin 
seminar at the Oriental Institute, Oxford, in Nov. 1979. I am grateful to the 
seminar for their helpful discussion of problems raised, and above all to 
Dr. S. P. Brock for his kind assistance with the sources. 

1. On Amida see the articles ‘Amid’, DHGE, 11, 1237—49 (Karalevsky), and 
RE, 1, 1833 (Baumgartner); also M. Van Berchem and J. Strzygowski, Amida 
(Heidelberg, 1910). For Amida’s military and trading importance, see L. 
Dillemann, Haute Mésopotamie Orientale et Pays Adjacents (Paris, 1962) (with 
caution); and especially N. Pigulevskaja, Les Villes de l'état Iranien aux époques 
parthe et sassanide (Paris, 1963). 

2. Sozomen, HE, III, xiv. 

3. John of Ephesus, Lives of the Eastern Saints, LVIII, PO, XIX, pp. 206-9. 

4. Compare, e.g. the monastic institution as developed by Basil of Caesarea 
in the second half of the fourth century: first as a regulated coenobitic 
community in the Pontus, following his study of anchoretic asceticism in 
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Persians in 359/60 stated the realities of Amida's location: 
invasions were frequent and brutal.5 An isolated recluse was not 
exempt from danger unless utterly remote, and proximity to the 
shelter offortified walls and communal protection was a simpler 
alternative. 

So ascetics and citizens in Amida were quickly forced into co- 
existence.’ In the sixth century, however, both were caught up in 
an acute crisis of circumstance which deeply affected local 
ascetic practice and its place in local urban society. 

To read the eastern chroniclers on the arrival of the sixth 
century is to expect the worst: the turn of the century was hardly 
auspicious. From 499—502 the universe itself seemed to scream 
with warning for the Byzantine east. Locusts came in masses, 
bringing famine and disease; earthquakes struck town and 
country; rivers overflowed their banks; city walls burst; twice 
the sun was eclipsed; and burning signs blazed across the skies." 
For Amida disaster was imminent. In the autumn of 502 the 
Persians laid their famous siege on Amida. Its fall three months 
later, due to a single lapse of the night watch, brought 
devastating results: 80,000 people died in slaughter.* When the 


Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia (cf., e.g. Basil, Ep., CCXXIII and II); 
and then as the organizational and administrative core for a social welfare and 
hospital complex on the outskirts of Caesarea in Cappadocia (cf., e.g. Basil, 
Ep., XCIV, CXLII-CLIV; Gregory of Nazianzus, Or., XLIII, 63). See also D. 
Constantelos, Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare (New Brunswick, N.J., 
1968). 

5. See A. Vööbus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient (Louvain, 1958), I, 
pp. 228-9; and II, pp. 37-9. Vóóbus considers the background of Persian- 
Byzantine hostilities, and the constant invasions in North Mesopotamia, 
crucial conditions for the development of asceticism in this area. 

6. During the fifth century, there appears to have been growth in wealth and 
property for Amida’s ascetic communities, as well as growing connections with 
the social structure of the city. Jo. Eph., Lives, LVIII, PO, XIX, pp. 209 ff. 

7. Pseudo-Zachariah Rhetor, HE, VII, ii; Joshua Stylites, Chron., 
XXXIII-XLIX; Jo. Eph., HE, ROC, 2, pp. 462-3; Chron. Edessenum, CSCO, 
IIl. 4, LXXVI-LXXIX; Jacob of Edessa, Chron., CSCO, III. 4, pp. 314-15; 
Chron. ad annum 846, CSCO, Il. 4, pp. 218-19; Michael the Syrian, Chron., 
IX, vii. 

8. There is a well-known tradition that it was monks from the monastery of 
Mar John Urtaye who betrayed the city, by drinking too much wine one night 
and falling asleep on guard duty. See Procopius, Wars, I, vii, vii, 23; ps.-Zach., 
HE, VII, iv; Mich. Syr., IX, vii; Chron. ad annum 1234, CSCO, III. 4, LI. The 
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Byzantine army at once responded by laying a second siege on 
the city (it was said that the Emperor Anastasius was sick with 
grief at Amida's plight), famine inside the city walls reached 
horrific proportions. At last, in 505, it was regained from 
Persian hands by agreement, a shell of its former self.? 

At this point Procopius makes surviving Amidans forget their 
misfortunes — but they had to wait.!? Soon the Huns invaded. 
Religious persecution against the monophysites commenced 
with Justin I and continued under Justinian; Amida suffered 
particular violence under the Bishop Abraham bar Kaili, 
encouraged by the Patriarch Ephraim of Antioch. Famine 
returned, as did the Persian invaders. Local plague struck, and 
was subsumed into the Great Plague. Disaster followed upon 
disaster in a succession of natural and human calamities. 
Finally, in the year 560, the city of Amida went mad. 

The accounts of the plague of madness are no less chilling for 
their confusion.!! The sickness was called dreadful, abominable, 





more likely accounts do not specify who was on watch that night: Josh. Sty., 
LHI; Jo. Eph., HE, ROC, 2, pp. 463~4, and Lives, LVIII, PO, XIX, pp. 217-19. 
But the story of the monks serves to indicate how visible their presence was in 
the city. This capture of Amida was not to lose its importance as an historical 
landmark; in addition to the sources mentioned, see also, Chron. Ed., LXXX; 
Jac. Ed., Chron., p. 315; Chron. ad annum 819, CSCO, 81/86, p. 7; Chron. ad 846, 
p. 219; Narrationes Variae, CSCO, III. 4, XVII and XVIII. 
9. Proc., Wars, I, ix; Josh. Sty., LXXXI; ps.-Zach., HE, VI, iv; Mich. Syr., 
IX, viii; Narrat. Var., XVIII. 10. Proc., Wars, I, vii, 33—5. 
11. The major accounts of the plague of madness are found in pseudo- 
Dionysius of Tell-Mahre, CSCO 140/53, pp. 115-16; Mich. Syr., IX, xxxii; and 
Chron. ad 1234, LXII; but the account of ps.-Dionysius is clearly the origin for 
all other versions. This is significant, for F. Nau, ROC, 2 (1897), pp. 486-9 
includes this passage in his collection of fragments from the HE of John of 
Ephesus, who was a contemporary; although not present in Amida at the time, 
John was well informed on events there. A second, later tradition claims that 
Jacob Baradaeus (founder of the Jacobite Church) predicted this plague in 
advance, because of those who had succumbed to persecution and joined the 
Chalcedonian ranks, and that he exorcized the city. See the spurious Life of 
James (Jacob Baradaeus), PO, XIX, pp. 259-62; and Narrat. Var., XVII. The 
Amidan madness is not, perhaps, without parallel, although its scope in 
duration and numbers is arresting. The medieval west was also prone to mass 
hysteria during the Black Death in the fourteenth century; cf. P. Ziegler, The 
Black Death (London 1969). Professor A. A. M. Bryer has pointed outto me that 
Amida would suffer a similar constellation of tragedy in the fourteenth- mid- 
fifteenth centuries without evidencing such a major social breakdown; cf. A. K. 
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and hideous', *maniacal and diabolical'. All sources agree that 
the madness was an act of divine retribution for the sins of the 
city, and yet no small degree of insight was shown in the context 
laid for the outbreak. For some years the Great Plague had been 
ravaging Amida and its lands: 30,000 people would die here 
from this alone. Persecutions in the city had persisted for forty 
years, and still another local famine had been in progress for 
eight years or more. Suddenly a false report went out that the 
Persians were again taking the city and pillaging the country- 
side; uncontrollable panic broke out at once. 

It was then that the madness descended. Possessed and 
insane, the populace dashed about barking like dogs, bleating 
like sheep, clucking like hens. Children ran crazed through the 
graveyards, throwing each other about, shouting obscenely, 
biting each other, hanging upside down, crying like trumpets. 
No one recognized his own home. Taken to the churches by the 
few who remained sane, the maddened crowds foamed at the 
mouth and raged, claiming that only the intervention of the 
apostles and martyrs prevented them from massacring and 
pillaging the entire city. The madness lasted some months — as 
long as a year. It struck elsewhere in the Orient, in Constantina, 
Edessa, Charrhae, and Martyropolis, but nowhere was reputed 
to have suffered like Amida.'” 

The particular tragedy of Amida, and the horrors leading up 
to it, epitomized that of the monophysite Byzantine east during 
the sixth century. In Syrian tradition the memory of those 
years would never lose its sense of trauma. Such times would 
clearly raise the potency of the ascetic presence; furthermore, 
asceticism would be compelled to respond from its own 
suffering of worldly plight. City and desert — the poles of ascetic 


Sanjian, Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts 1301-1480 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1969). The influence of Islamic fatalism may have contained public reaction, as 
it did in general during the Black Death in the Muslim domain, see M. W. Dols, 
The Black Death in the Middle East (Princeton, 1977). 

12. Besides the calamities mentioned in the text, it may be noted that 
comets were seen in the Byzantine east in the years 500, 538, 543/4, 556, 565, 
and 599; earthquakes occurred in the same area in 499, 503, 515, 525, 526, 
528, 529, 530, 533, 536, 538/9, 539, 541, 542, 548, 546, 551, 554, 557, 558, 
558/9, 561, 567, 568, 580/1, 583, 584/5, 588, 601. See V. Grumel, La Chronologie 
(Traité d'études byzantine, I [Paris, 19581), pp. 457-81, on natural disasters. 
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experience — in these circumstances lost their distinctive 
boundaries, to inhabit a realm of mutual crisis. It was this realm 
which the historians of the time elucidated in their accounts of 
the holy men and women of Amida. 

The recluse of late antiquity had sought the holy by inhabiting 
a physical space — in desert or wilderness — as alien to the space of 
civilized society as the spiritual realm was from the physical. 
Even when society extended itself to include the holy, by 
incorporating the functional employment of the holy man or 
woman into its workings, the space of the ascetic presence 
remained separate from the ‘urban’ space of village or city: 
either contained within a separate monastic complex, or more 
frequently, emphatically outside the city walls themselves. Only 
the purest had achieved the utter estrangement from the world 
evidenced by the Holy Fool, living immersed in, yet untouched 
by, the debauchery of civilization." 

But the territory of sixth-century Amida offered little privacy 
in external setting, and even the inner space of the ascetic’s 
spiritual life could not offer refuge for any length of time. The 
barbarian invasions provided a concrete example: Procopius’ 
account of Persians burning a holy man’s sanctuary outside 
Amida made the need for proximity to fortifications all too 
clear.!* The tangible danger of such raids, however, left behind a 
more insidious threat. In a continual state of fear, the populace 
comforted themselves with stories of divine protection for those 
seeking asylum inside a sanctuary; more to the point, the 
ascetic now exorcized demons appearing in the guise of 
invading Huns.'® Nor could the ascetics themselves endure such 
suffering without personal grief. Years after the Persian siege of 
Amida in 502-8, John of Ephesus met an old monk in Palestine 
who had survived the ordeal; he recalled the experience only at 


18. Cf., e.g. P. Brown, ‘The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late 
Antiquity’, JRS, LXI (1971), 80-101. 

14. Proc., Wars, I, ix, 18. 

15. E.g. Jo. Eph., Lives, IV, PO, XVII, pp. 78-83; Proc., Wars, I, vii, 5-11. 

16. Jo. Eph., Lives, VI, PO, XVII, pp. 111-18. In this case, the demons 
exorcized appeared first in the guise of panicked villagers fleeing from 
invaders; only when this failed to raise sufficient terror in the holy man Paul 
did they assume the form of the invaders themselves. The similarity to the 
incident sparking off the plague of madness is interesting. 
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John’s insistent prompting and then with unmitigated horror.” 

Still, if these outside forces drove the ascetic to the city for 
whatever protection might be had, no refuge would be found 
there; for the religious element — monks, nuns and clergy—were 
to bear the brunt of the monophysite persecutions. The advent 
of Justin I, ‘Justin the Terrible’ as one monophysite source 
called him,!* marked a dramatic shift in imperial religious 
policy to Chalcedonian faith imposed by force; it continued 
through the reign of Justinian, despite occasional intervention 
by the empress Theodora.!? The persecutions themselves were 
sporadic, both in location and duration, and their severity 
depended largely on the bishops at hand. Ephraim, Patriarch of 
Antioch — canonized in the Greek calendar no doubt for his zeal 
rather than his method — found in the appointment of Abraham 
bar Kaili to the metropolitan see of Amida, a grim ally 
sufficiently ruthless to face the deeply entrenched monophysite 
faith of Mesopotamia.?? 

The monasteries of Amida presented the most accessible 
target. Strongholds for zealots, focal point for the wider 
community, these were fierce in their opposition to 
Chalcedonian persuasion, and dangerously influential with the 
public. When the persecutions began, they were driven out from 
the city at once; but the rhetoric their plight evoked was 


17. Jo. Eph., Lives, LVIII, PO, XIX, pp. 217-19. 

18. John of Nikiu, Chron., XC, 1. 

19. Monophysite sources distinctly mark Justin’s accession as the beginning 
of their woes: cf. ps.-Zach., HE, VIII; Jo. Eph., HE, ROC, a, pp- 467-8; Jo. 
Nik., XC, 5ff.; Jac. Ed., Chron., p. 317; Chron. ad. 846, p. 222; Mich. Syr., IX, xii; 
Chron. ad 1234, LIII. For the significance of Justin's move to Chalcedonian 
faith, see especially A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, I 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1950]). 

20. On the monophysite persecutions in general see Vasiliev, op. cit.; 
W. H. C. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge, 1972); W. A. 
Wigram, The Separation of the Monophysites (repr. New York, 1978); and E. 
Honigmann, Évéques et évéchés monophysites d'Asie antérieure au VIe siécle, (CSCO 
Subsidia II (Louvain, 19511). For Ephraim, see J. Lebon, ‘Ephrem d'Amid 
patriarche d'Antioche, 526—44', Mélanges d'histoire offerts à Charles Moeller 
(Louvain-Paris, 1914), 197-214; and G. Downey, 'Ephraemius, Patriarch of 
Antioch’, Church History, VII (1938), 564—70. On the particularly cruel efforts of 
Ephraim and Abraham bar Kaili see especially Jac. Ed., Chron., pp. 319-20; 
Chron. ad 846, pp. 225 ff.; ps.-Dion., CSCO, 140/58, pp. 32-44; Mich. Syr., IX, 
xiii-xxiii. 


immediately the exalted language of martyrdom.?! For the 
experience of exile proved no slight matter; as one giant 
community ~ numbering nearly one thousand — they were 
"driven from place to place and from region to region', with no 
certainty of safe refuge at any point. 

The first expulsion order came soon after Justin's accession in 
518; after nearly ten years of living in make-shift conditions, the 
Amidan community was then allowed to return to its home city. 
They found their former dwellings ‘destroyed and demolished 
and knocked to pieces, and turned to earth'. Immediately they 
set about rebuilding, and most importantly, reorganizing 
monophysite religious assemblies for the populace. Such 
devoted example was obviously threatening; a new expulsion 
order was soon passed. They left, but the effort was wearing and 
their size was diminished. Stopping first at the provincial 
border, they were sought out by the vigilant Ephraim of 
Antioch, who 'sent armed and armoured hosts of fighting men 
against them as if to fight against barbarians, and they expelled 
and ejected and scattered and dispersed them over the lands’. 
Nor were conditions favourable: it was winter, many were ill or 
old, travel was dangerous. This time expulsion came with 
particular harshness. Again, after some twenty years the group 
gradually reassembled back in Amida, once more finding their 
former homes razed to the ground; a third order of exile 
followed quickly. At the death of Justinian, they had been living 
in persecuted wandering for more than forty years. 

Under these conditions, ascetic practice was not only 
compelled to bend to the circumstances — many a stylite was 
forced down from the pillar — but also to fulfil its obligation to 
the lay populace at almost any cost. That obligation was only 
partially manifested in the social occupation of the ascetic; its 
greater import lay in ensuring that the monophysite stance 
amongst the people did not lapse. In the course of the crisis, the 
Amidan monastic communities responded on two fronts, both 
in their practices as a body in exile, and by maintaining an 
‘underground’ presence in Amida itself. But in either place, the 
space occupied by the holy had lost its separateness. 


21. For this and the following paragraph, I use the account in Jo. Eph., 
Lives, XXXV, PO, XVIII, pp. 607-23; and Mich. Syr., IX, xviii-xix. The brief 
translations from John follow Brooks. 


For the desert had ceased to be a place of simple solitude. 
Pseudo-Zachariah described the thriving communities that 
grew up in the wilderness, increased almost daily by more exiled 
bishops, monastic groups and friends.?? To John of Ephesus, 
writing in praise of the Amidan communities and their virtue in 
exile, the desert provided an extension of their former lives. 
With particular stress, he noted their continuity of tradition in 
ascetic practice, even while living in a state of disparity. The 
same private exercises and rituals were performed, according to 
custom; and the same social services were performed, for 
whatever populace they were near: advice, healing, exorcism 
and special food and care for those suffering famine and 
plague.?? 

In fact, it is primarily in this context that John of Ephesus 
glorifies the ascetic purely devoted to private worship.?* These 
accounts are a striking inclusion in his writing, with its emphasis 
on asceticism practised close to or within urban communities, 
for his vision is decisively of an asceticism ministering to a crisis- 
ridden society.?5 But for the exiled Amidans these virtuosos of 
private ascetic practice ensured the validity of their tradition, 
and of their spiritual authority, under the strongly politicizing 
pressures that beset the monophysite population. In such a 
context, the solitude ofthe desert bore fruit very much intended 
for the temporal world; it did not serve as a place of retreat for 
its own sake, nor of reguge from the plight of the eastern cities. 

The expulsion of the Amidan monasteries carried further 
implication. Their absence left responsibility to those who 
remained; thus was the solitary, who had chosen a life outside 
the city and its monastic complexes, forced to leave his retreat 
and return. Under the watchful eye of Abraham bar Kaili, the 
Chalcedonians had not confined themselves to religious 
institutions or within city walls; local hermits and anchoretic 
sanctuaries were violated now by warring bands after a different 
kind of booty.?6 No longer left to their business of serving 


22. Ps.-Zach., HE, VIII, v. 

23. Jo. Eph., Lives, XXXV; also, e.g. XV, PO, XVII, pp. 220-9. 

24. E.g. Jo. Eph., Lives, XIV, XVII, XVIII, PO, XVII, pp. 213-20, 248—60, 
260-6. 

25. Jo. Eph., Lives, passim., PO, XVII-XIX. 

26. E.g. Jo. Eph., Lives, V, PO, XVII, p. 98. As this case emphasizes, the 
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community needs from their retreats, the solitaries and their 
disciples were forced into the highly-charged social arena. 
When the hermit Sergius was dragged from his hut and beaten 
by physical as well as verbal blows, he could no longer remain 
apart. His re-entry into the city of Amida demonstrated in no 
uncertain terms the solitary's response to Amida's situation?! 


But the blessed Sergius went out, and arrived at the city on the 
holy day of Sunday, at dawn. He then went straight to the 
church; and as the whole city was sitting there after the 
morning hymns. . . suddenly at the door of the church there 
appeared a strange and shocking sight, and all were stunned, 
seeing an appearance not their own: a hermit was entering, 
wearing rags patched together from sackcloth and carrying 
his cross on his shoulder. And he went right in, going straight 
to the middle of the church without a question, neither 
speaking nor turning to either side; and as the preacher was 
standing and speaking he stopped, while astonishment fell 
upon the crowd, and they looked to see what was the matter. 
But the holy man, as soon as he reached the chancel, struck his 
cross upon the step and began to mount. And when he had 
climbed one or two steps in silence, everyone thought that he 
was getting ready either to say something or to make a 
petition to the city or to the bishop (Abraham bar Kaili). But 
when he reached the third step where the preacher stood, he 
flung out his hand, grabbed him by the neck, held him fast, 
and said to him, “Wicked evil man, our Lord commands, ‘‘Do 
not give what is holy to dogs, nor pearls before swine"; why 
do you speak the words of God before those who deny Him?’ 
And he swung his hand round, punched him, twisted his 
mouth awry, seized him and threw him down. 


So had Amida become the battleground once sought in the 
harshness of the desert. For there were those ascetics who chose 
to stay in the city; these found the austerity of their own ascetic 


Chalcedonians did not simply plunder the local sanctuaries. From such great 
local celebrities as Maro the Stylite, they sought as little as a slip of the tongue 
by which to claim Chalcedonian support. 

27. Jo. Eph., Lives, V, PO, XVII, pp. 101-3 (my translation). 
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practice intensified many times over by the danger of their 
situation: Abraham bar Kaili was not averse to burning 
monophysites who would not submit to his communion even 
under torture, although he seems to have taken greater pleasure 
in confining such dissidents to a monastic house prison overrun 
with fanatical lepers. Thus, in order to ensure a presence 
eluding the authorities but efficacious for the populace, it was 
imperative that the monophysites inside the city depend upon 
individual rather than communal activity. 

Such an individual was the holy Euphemia, who had for many 
years lived out a remarkable ascetic career in Amida with the 
help of her daughter Maria.? Together they followed a private 
rule of rigid practice, and at the same time devoted themselves 
day and night to ministry for the city’s afflicted; it was in fact said 
that no needy person within the city or its environs could escape 
Euphemia's attentions, nor could the wealthy choose not to give 
to her worthy causes. Her energy was as boundless as her 
religious commitment and inspiration. 

When the persecutions struck, a steady stream of exiled 
monks, singly or in company, began to appear at Euphemia's 
modest doorstep seeking refuge. In no time she had organized 
accommodation both for housing and worship, setting up a 
substantial network through which the persecuted could stay in 
the city following their habitual monastic practices, or travel 
through with safe assurance. But it was not long — a few years — 
before the authorities imprisoned the holy woman and her 
daughter, intending to force their acceptance of Chalcedonian 
communion. Euphemia's adoring followers, however, had not 
been considered, and soon the entire city, small and great alike, 
stormed about in uproar demanding release for the two women. 
Faced with the obvious danger of a public uprising, the 
authorities quietly banished Euphemia and Maria from the city. 

Euphemia's life is a particularly instructive one, for her 
personal career well reflects the fortune of Amida in the sixth 
century. Thirty years of her life were spent in service to those 
who suffered the continual blows of famine, invasion and 
plague. The descent of the persecutions at first seemed to her 
just one more trial with which to contend. But her story reveals 

28. Mich. Syr., IX, xvi. 
29. Jo. Eph., Lives, XII, PO, XVII, pp. 166—86. 
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the cost that Amida's calamities would exact from its citizens and 
ascetics, and if her end was less histrionic than the memory of a 
city driven mad with suffering, it was no less indicative of the 
times. 

For after their order of banishment, Euphemia and her 
daughter had gone to Jerusalem, passing some time in pious 
pilgrimage. Then, '... imagining that perhaps the anger 
against them had abated, they returned to Amida and entered it 
secretly; and they stayed at the house of a certain nobleman. But 
when it began to be noticed, and their opponents to speak about 
them, the people with whom they were staying became anxious, 
begging them to depart lest their house be plundered. But the 
blessed Euphemia was weary, and she wept aloud to God, 
saying, “My Lord, your mercy knows that I have grown weak, 
and I have no more strength. It is enough for me." And on that 
very night the request of her prayer was answered.’ Within a 
week Euphemia had died of illness, having obtained, John of 
Ephesus proudly tells us, the crown of martyrdom. But hers was 
not a death caused by suffering under persecution, so much as 
by the gradually wearing process of ceaseless calamity that 
buffeted her time and place. 

In this way, Euphemia's story encompasses the experience of 
asceticism in sixth-century Amida. The commitment of the 
ascetic to the temporal world was as pressing as to the eternal; 
the space of the holy was not inviolable for either secular or 
religious forces, nor could it remain aloof from the events 
surrounding or involving it. The space of the holy was found 
nowhere separate for the Amidan populace or ascetics. On the 
contrary, it was everywhere present. 


University of Birmingham 


30. Ibid., pp. 183-4 (my translation). 
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Karyotakis and Katharevousa 


HERO HOKWERDA 


The objects of this inquiry are (a) to determine the extent to 
which Karyotakis employed elements of katharevousa in his 
poems, and (b) to define the character of those katharevousa 
elements in the context of Karyotakis' use of modern Greek in 
general. 

So far, these questions have been given a systematic 
examination only by Massimo Peri, in the first chapter of his Sul 
linguaggio di Kariotakis.! After some remarks about the 
inconsistent spelling in  Karyotakis poems and its 
standardization in the Savidis edition,? Peri notes that the 
frequent occurrence of alternative forms is a striking feature of 
both the vocabulary and the morphology of Karyotakis' 
language. These forms are explained in part, of course, by the 
fluctuating structure of modern Greek diglossia. Yet, although 
some phonetic adaptations are at the expense of linguistic 
coherence, generally they remain within well-defined limits. 
Next, concerning the existence of katharevousa elements in 
Karyotakis' poems, Peri remarks, ‘Ma, a partire da *"Nepenthi" 
e soprattutto nelle *"Eligie e Satire", i purismi assumono 
proporzioni non piü giustificabili coi compromessi del 
neogreco né con la fonetica' (p. 5). He illustrates this thesis by 
citing a number of parallel katharevousa and demotic forms 
and morphological phenomena and by discussing the 
katharevousa elements in Karyotakis' Satires. He then goes on 
to classify various words that he calls katharevousa according to 


1. Univers. di Padova, Ist. di studi biz. e neogr., Quaderni 5 (Padova, 1972). 
2. K. G. Karyotakis, Hopara xal megá, ed. G. Savidis (Athens, 1975); 
hereafter cited as ‘Poetry and Prose’. 
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the expressive value he ascribes to their puristic character. 
Finally, he wonders whether the connection that T. Agras makes 
between Karyotakis’ desolate nihilism and his prosodic 
asymmetry can also be made with regard to his linguistic and 
stylistic instability.’ 

Many objections can be raised against both the general design 
of Peri’s study and the specific examples. For instance: (1) The 
occurrence of radically demotic forms such as dxAov@@ or óypóc 
in Karyotakis’ poems should not lead one to classify the more 
standard forms (e.g. dxodov0@, vypdc), usual elsewhere in 
Karyotakis, as katharevousa. (2) It is wrong to assign to 
Karyotakis’ puristic vocabulary forms that he himself has placed 
between inverted commas, as a way of showing that he is 
‘quoting’ a particular usage existing in some social situations; 
the same applies to the katharevousa of the Kalvos pastiche. (3) 
Any discussion of puristic versus demotic in Karyotakis should 
also consider whether the same or similar phenomena (e.g. 
poetical compounds, and the passive aorist in -05) may be found 
in the work of other poets who were writing at the same time as 
Karyotakis. (4) Many of the elements labelled katharevousa by 
Peri occur less frequently in Karyotakis' later poems than in his 
earlier ones, or have no more than an identical frequency, and 
thus do not contribute to what Peri calls a ‘progressiva presenze 
della katharévusa'.* More detailed objections to Peri's work will 
be found below. 

Peri, of course, is not the only commentator who has noticed 
the katharevousa in Karyotakis' poems. Other critics have done 
so as well, but only in passing, and usually without supporting 
examples. Nor do these commentators — who often accuse 
Karyotakis of spoiling the demotic tradition, or who connect his 
use of katharevousa with that of the admired Paparhigopoulos, 
or consider him equal to Cavafy on this point — make sufficiently 
clear whether their remarks concern Karyotakis’ vocabulary, 
morphology, or both, his poems in general or only his final 
collection of the satires. Lastly, they do not distinguish 


9. T. Agras, 'O Kapvoráxngc kai of Ldtipec, in ‘Poetry and Prose’, 
pp- 190-219. 

4. Peri, p. 5. Cf. Louis Roussel, in Nea Estia, 1971, pp. 1589-90, who 
wonders whether certain puristic forms in the 'Elegies and Satires' indicate a 
particularly early date of composition for the poems in which they are found. 
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sufficiently among the functions of the different sorts of 
katharevousa elements (cf. what I said above about Peri's 
blindness to Karyotakis' quotations of puristic); phenomena 
strongly different in character are too easily conflated.* 

My aim in the present study has been to collect from 
Karyotakis’ poems as many relevant passages as possible, 
especially those containing elements that could be called 
puristic, or have been so called by Peri. I have limited myself to 
the poems published by Karyotakis himself in his three 
collections and to the three poems written in the year of his 
death, after the last collection came out. His translations, the 
poems of his youth, and other poetry not included in the above- 
mentioned collections are, however, sometimes used for 
parallels. The texts in all cases are those of the two-volume 
Savidis edition.’ 

For purposes of measuring development in Karyotakis' use of 
language, I consider the first two collections together, because 
the dates of publication (1919 and 1921) are so close. The poems 
included in the last collection, published at the end of 1927, 
were written at different times from 1920 onward, but 
Karyotakis often gave them their final form in 1927, just before 
their reprinting (the notes in the Savidis edition testify to this). 
The three poems written in 1928 are considered together with 
this final collection. 


5. See, among others, T. Agras in ‘Poetry and Prose’, pp. 216-17; K. 
Paraschos, Aéxa “ElAnvec Avpixot (Athens, 1962), pp. 192—206; V. Varikas, K. 
I. Kapioráxgc (Athens, 1978), pp. 142-145; V. Rotas in ‘Poetry and Prose’, 
pp- 187-9; P. Karavias in Nea Estia, 1971, p. 1524; I. M. Panagiotopoulos, Tà 
apéouna kai tà ke(ueva, E' (Athens, 1949), pp. 108-59; K. Stergiopoulos, Oi 
émópáceic otd &pyo rob. Kapuwtdxy (Athens, 1972), p. 180; T. Malanos in 
"Poetry and Prose’, p. 242; G. Seferis, Aoxiuéc, A (Athens, 1974), pp. 97, 481; 
K. Varnalis, Kpitixd (Athens, 1958), pp. 229-82; P. Haris, Orav jj (o) ytverai 
óveipo (Athens, 1957), p. 242; G. Theotokas and G. Seferis, ‘AdAnAoypapta 
(Athens, 1975), p. 180. 

6. In Peri's chapter the limits of what can be called demotic are defined 
rather strictly. Since his chapter was one of the starting points of my research, I 
have followed him as far as the collecting of material is concerned. However, 
as will become clear later in my article, in my opinion it is not right to apply 
very strict standards for judging linguistic aspects of the poetry of the 1920s — 
that is, standards which might derive from present-day demotic or from 
radically applied linguistic rules. 

7. K. G. Karyotakis, Azavta rà eópickóueva, 2 vols., ed. G. P. Savidis 
(Athens, 1965-6); hereafter cited as ‘Apanda’. 
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The material I have amassed consists of phonological, 
morphological and lexicological cases. Orthography has been 
overlooked because it has been adapted to modern standards in 
the Savidis edition;? in addition, syntax is not considered, since 
Kayotakis' poems do not give us enough data in this area. I have 
taken care to distinguish those phenomena that in Karyotakis' 
time were not unusual within demotic (at least within the 
demotic of poetry) from those phenomena that are specifically 
characteristic of Karyotakis himself. Items in the latter category 
are subjected to additional analysis, with special emphasis on 
their value for the interpretation of Karyotakis' poems.? 


8. Savidis does not mention his orthographic changes in the individual 
notes to each poem in his edition, but he does make some general remarks 
about the orthographic adaptations (‘Apanda’ A, p. 200). No change is made 
that would alter pronunciation. Cases where Karyotakis himself made changes 
when the poems were republished in collections, or where 
Ch. G. Sakellariadis included alternate versions in his edition of 1938, are 
mentioned in Savidis’ notes, except when they concern nothing but 
orthography. In one instance, however, Savidis has ¢ded@epa whereas initial 
publication (in 1920) had éAeirepa. In another instance, Savidis has Nuytepwoi 
‘AvrfAador whereas initial publication (in 1914) had Nuxrepiwoi ‘Avtiladon. 
Neither of these changes is mentioned in Savidis’ notes. These are only 
incidental observations; they mean, however, that in these and similar cases we 
cannot be entirely sure who is responsible for a given form. 

9. In order to arrive at such a distinction, I have studied the situation of 
modern Greek in the 1920s and have collected material for comparison (a) 
from the poetry of the time, and (b) from three contemporary grammars — H. 
Pernot's Grammaire du grec moderne (langue parlée), grd ed. (Paris, 1917), Louis 
Roussel's Grammaire descriptive du Roméique littéraire (Paris, 1922, but mainly 
completed in 1911), and Manolis Triandafyllidis’ NeoeAAgvixi) ypappatixy, A, 
‘Totopixh cioaywyr (Athens, 1938), and NeoedAnvixh ypappatıxý (tic énuotixic) 
(Athens, 1941). Written from different standpoints, these three grammars 
complement each other and help one to gain a complete picture of demotic 
before and during the 1920s, the time of Karyotakis’ poems. Pernot’s attempts 
to give a picture of the Greek language as spoken by the educated circles of 
Athens, i.e. the circles to which Karyotakis belonged, which were under heavy 
pressure from katharevousa. Roussel’s is based on literature. Triandafyllidis’ 
derives from the author’s educational activities from 1917 onward. The poets 
from whose work I collected material are Malakassis, Ouranis, Portyras, 
Polydouri, Agras, Lapathiotis, Filyras. In addition, I refer at times to post- 
Karyotakian poetry or prose, not because I wished to give a picture of post- 
Karyotakian demotic, but because I wanted a kind of ‘negative check’ in order 
to ascertain whether a form or a word was still being used by writers who are 
reputed to write in ‘pure’ demotic. 
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To understand the demotic of Karyotakis’ time, we must 
remember that Yannis Psycharis, in his fervent desire to see the 
development of a ypartì kowij, insisted too rigidly on the 
preservation of various elements of the spoken language. The 
polemical nature of the ‘language question’ prevented him from 
seeing that a moderate form of diglossia inevitably exists in all 
written languages. Eventually, however, Psycharis became more 
willing to accept the faits accomplis of some puristic elements in 
demotic and the necessity for the development of a written 
demotic side by side with the spoken demotic. Triandafyllidis 
admitted this too, although he found it difficult to give up his 
ideal that the written and spoken languages should be 
identical.'? One of the points most discussed during this 
formative stage of demotic was the extent to which demotic 
vocabulary should be enriched with words from katharevousa, 
or with neologisms based on puristic forms. To enable demotic 
to serve the needs of scientific and other intellectual discourse, 
lexical material already in use was the most obvious solution; 
developing a new vocabulary based on the demotic tradition 
would have involved a great amount of periphrasis and have 
caused other difficulties. Of course, a comparable development 
had occurred in western European languages through the 
employment of derivatives from ancient Greek and from Latin. 
The case of modern Greek is different, however, because donor 
and recipient are so closely interwoven and because the adopted 
vocabulary is therefore less alien. 

Insight into the demotic of Karyotakis' time can be gained 
from contemporary grammars. The third edition of Pernot's 
came out in 1917, ‘entièrement refondue'.!! It was based on the 
language of educated Athenians, which in his opinion was 
developing into the koine. In his Preface to the third edition he 
resignedly described his change of course compared with the 
first edition (1897), which he now considered far too radical: 
‘une sorte de manuel du vulgarisme néo-hellénique’ based'on 
Psycharis’ work. This means that Pernot included in his third 
edition a number of forms which may now seem too puristic but 
which apparently were usual in the spoken language ofhis time, 
though particularly in circles rather open to katharevousa 


10. Triandafyllidis, Historical Introduction, $76—81. 
11. Op.cit. 
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pressure. It is interesting that Constantine Cavafy heartily 
approved of Pernot’s change of course.!? 

L. Roussel, in his Grammaire descriptive du Roméique littéraire 
(Paris, 1922), attempted a mere synchronic description of 
literary Greek. He already looked upon the language as a unity 
- though with ‘flottements’ from dialects and katharevousa — 
but added that he had to be somewhat dogmatic to reach this 
opinion: ‘une langue qui travaille à son unité tend à reduire les 
doubles emplois; on a donc le droit de recommander des 
formes meilleures, et prononcer des sentences de mort méme 
avant d'étre absolument sür que l'avenir les exécutera' (p. xii). 
Roussel had to admit, as well, that demotic was in the process of 
development and that during this process it would acquire some 
elements from katharevousa, especially in the area of 
vocabulary (p. xiii). All this means that in the literature of his 
time Roussel had met many more variants, double forms and 
‘flottements’ than he admitted into his ‘description’, which must 
therefore be viewed not only as a description but also as a 
prescription. 

Not until M. Triandafyllidis’ grammar of 1941 was there a 
standard that contributed greatly to the further stabilization of 
demotic without, however, tightening the shackles too much. In 
his Historical Introduction of 1938, he said that the o yoAixi) kowrj of 
1917 was based on contemporary literary language, and that the 
authors involved had avoided including too many zodutuziec 
($143). In his grammar, he admitted that the spoken demotic of 
his time was not a unity and that absolute uovorvzía was not 
absolutely necessary (p. xxiv). Yet in 1941 he was more 
determined to avoid multiple forms than he had been with 
regard to the schoolbook koine of 1917. For literature, on the 
other hand, and especially for poetry, he had to allow more 
freedom, at least temporarily. He thus accepted some fait; 
accomplis of katharevousa elements in demotic, partly because 
they were already too common, at least in written Greek (e.g. 
éAev6Oepía side by side with Aevrepid), partly because he felt that 
these katharevousa elements could serve a useful function. He 
wondered whether it would appear in the future that he had 
attached too much importance to puristic influence, or whether 


12. C. P. Cavafy, Med (Athens, 1963), pp. 195-234. 
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perhaps, after the stabilization of demotic, more katharevousa 
elements would slip in (Historical Introduction, $170). 

We may conclude that in Karyotakis’ time demotic was still 
very much undergoing a process of development. Poetry, in 
particular, availed itself of the extra possibilities offered by this 
situation, and we should therefore not adopt an overly rigid 
point of view, based on present-day standards, when judging 
alternate forms in Katyotakis' poems, or items that possibly can 
be called puristic. Rather, we should compare the language they 
employ with the language that was customary in other poetry of 
this same period. Only when Karyotakis goes farther than his 
contemporaries should we look for specific reasons or causes; 
only then can we judge the katharevousa of Karyotakis. 

Stergiopoulos (op. cit., pp. 40, 54) has pointed out that in 
Karyotakis' first two collections we find echoes of the demotic of 
the periodical O Noumas, which promulgated the radical views 
of Psycharis. He cites zpauárov, rà óevrpóve, 0lféc, ueAayoAía 
from the first collection, oiyroc, vápreic, yrydvtot, tod óácov!*, 
óypij, &čńýynņto, ve (instead of dv), etc., from the second one. 
Some additional forms are ougopéc, ákAovOve, Pepto, 
kpotágoi ámrouakpóOnkev, óouuóvoi, AexéBpn. We find such 
forms mostly in Karyotakis’ first two collections, but also 


18. When theoretical studies discuss greater licence in poetic language as 
compared to other forms of writing, they usually mean a freer use of syntax 
(see N. E. Enkvist, Linguistic Stylistics [Paris and The Hague, 1973], pp. 22, 101, 
and Sol Saporta, ‘The Application of Linguistics to the Study of Poetic 
Language’, in T. A. Sebeok, ed., Style in Language (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1975], pp. 82-93). But E. Stankiewicz includes other elements as well: ‘The 
utilization of heterogeneous elements pertaining to different systems or layers 
of language often becomes in poetry a purposeful, artistically exploited device’ 
(in Sebeok, p. 76). P. Vlastos says in his Suvdvepa kai avyyeviká (p. 5) about 
the distinction of prose and poetry: Téroio £exópioua oto Aeyrixó (xai oto 
tunikó) pavepdvetat kai oe dAAec yÀóoaec: éxei ovxvá tnv apyij- rov (ka0d 
érvye otnv Itadta) oto Cavávioua maç mio nadidc uoppńç tno yAdooac nov 
yíverat avveiógta yia to Cavandovtioua tov Aexrikoó éneita and ma enoyxij 
áuéAeiag tc untpikijc Aadlidc. I. M. Panagiotopoulos (Tà apéowna kai tà 
xeíueva, B' [Athens, 1943], p.9) even wonders if demotic in general is still in its 
poetic phase; he looks to prose for deliverance from zoAvrvzía. 

14. The genetive rod ddoov is in Peri's opinion strange and from an 
undocumented nominative, ó óácoc. The nominative tò óáco, however, 
together with its other cases, is documented abundantly, in grammars, 
dictionaries and literature. 
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sometimes in his last one. In so far as a development can be 
inferred from these occurrences, their decrease indicates an 
adaptation to the more moderate ypant# and oxoAiki) kowij that 
was then in vogue, and not a return to katharevousa. 1 have 
already emphasized that we must not call forms like dxolovd@ 
and óypóc katharevousa, as Peri does, when they occur side by 
side with áxAov8Ó and óypóc (Psycharis uses both forms; Filyras 
has áxAov8àve and áxoAov0óin the same poem). 

We must dwell further on some of the pairs discussed by Peri. 
— iuépa/uépa. Peri (p. 4) says that this alternation is a result of 
the fluctuating structure of modern Greek, and that it strains the 
limits of linguistic coherence. In actuality, however, we find in 
Karyotakis eleven nominatives and accusatives with aphaeresis, 
and only tij¢ juépac and tæv rjuepóv without it, as is usual and 
can be understood from the fact that in the genitive the 
preceding article always ends in a consonant. 
— nÀáyi / nÀás. Peri (p. 5) calls the first form katharevousa; to me 
it seems merely a question of orthography. Both forms are 
current in demotic. 
— dvtnapxtoc | dvimapytoc. Peri calls the first form 
katharevousa. However, both forms are current in demotic, 
even in the same author (Seferis, Hatzis). Karyotakis uses the 
‘puristic’ form for aesthetic reasons, to avoid a displeasing 
repetition of the chi sound in the line w éva yaudyedo ov 
ávónapktá rovc xeíAg. Note that opikróc occurs in O Noumas 
(Karyotakis has ppiytdc); in demotic the chi was, and is, not sure 
of its place before tau. 
— ‘Anpthioc | "Anpílgc. Karyotakis has only the genitives 
‘Anpiaiou and Xezreufpíov, both rhyming. The forms in -toc 
were current in the demotic of his day, as they still are today. In 
addition, he has the genitives rod AexéBpn and rob 'AzpíAn (both 
rhyming) and five corresponding nominatives and accusatives in 
the first two collections (rhyming in three of the cases). 
— élevOepta/ éAevrepía, Aevtepid. All of these forms are current 
in demotic. Psycharis, Varnalis, Ritsos and Elytis have the same 
alternations. 


15. Sometimes, the 'radical' form clearly fulfils the need for a rhyme. Thus 
óaiuóvot is used in a situation requiring a rhyme, while óaíuovec occurs 
elsewhere. 
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— naÀaióc / raAióc. Some adjectives in -:oç with false diphthongs 
are also used with synizesis, for instance õíxaroç and zaAaióc. 

— okémiouai / oKkéQrouai. Triandafyllidis himself uses the 
‘katharevousa’ form sometimes, as does Seferis. 

~ exito / oxí(o. Demotic does not consistently apply the 
phonological principle oy > ox (see Pernot, $78). Filyras, Seferis, 
Hatzis and Koumandareas all have forms with oy. 

In all of the pairs cited above, both forms are current in 
demotic. The most one can say is that the more conservative 
forms have been maintained under learned influence. One 
cannot support the view that these more conservative forms are 
found only in Karyotakis' last poems. 

Like all poets, Karyotakis indulges in what could be called 
‘poetic licence’ by inventing new compounds, using alternative 
suffixes, and shifting accents. 

Compounds - eg. dvOoxaudyelo, podovugotirec, 
depoytundvtac, depooadetouve — are encountered almost 
exclusively in the first two collections. It is incomprehensible 
why Peri (p. 8) calls such compounds katharevousa. The fact 
that Karyotakis in his last collection, or other poets in other 
periods, made less use of this expedient has nothing to do with 
some sort of dmoxa@apevovoonoinon. 

Let us now consider some examples of deviating suffixes: 

— hdovederar. Peri (p. 8) parallels this word with 
épaorebouai« époc: ndovevouar< óovij, with contamination of 
ióovíCouai and rjóovixeóoyga. It is not clear why it has been listed 
as katharevousa by Peri. 

— ávwwropí(o side by side with fotophote, dviotopei and 
aviatopobve. In the case of ávioropi(o, Peri (p. 8) says that this 
present is wongly formed by Karyotakis from the aorist 
aviotépnoa. Triandafyllidis, however, says that two different 
present tense forms often belong to the same aorist (the 
ditAooxnudtiota verbs), mostly with -í(o / -@: Filyras has 
áviotopí(o, and cf. also the middle Greek iotopitw and demotic 
otopíCo; Karyotakis has also the reverse process: tpeuiCave. The 
form ávieropíto should certainly not be listed as katharevousa, 
neither should the form ovozeípovra:. 

— Aáuz oc. Peri (p. 13) calls this a neologism of alien origin (like 
KAóovv, Aaíón, etc.), an ‘hapax’, without however giving any 
explanation or translation. In view of the licence the Greek 
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language has to form neologisms on existing stems, it is more 
convincing to explain Aduzoc as a second form of Aauzpétne, as 
does the Dimitrakos dictionary (which calls A&uzoc demotic) but 
mentions only the place in Karyotakis. 

Regarding this and other so-called 'neologisms of alien 
origin’, Peri goes on to say: ‘In tre casi tali vocaboli sono veri e 
propri **hapax"' and mentions among others pdow (uáae: tá 
nhovtn nóxyo uáce): ‘probabilmente coniato sul francese 
“masser” ’ without explanation or translation. Peri had no need 
to go to French. Hatzidakis, Triandafyllidis, Andriotis’ 
etymological dictionary and the Dimitrakos dictionary all 
mention the aorist éuaca under acevo and even the present 
ud(w. We meet these forms in the demotic folksongs, in O 
Noumas, V alaoritis, Filyras, and elsewhere. 

Some instances of indulgence in ‘morphological license’ must 
also be noted. 

— Third person singular of the imperfect. éyéAa (rhyming) and 
eùóða in the first two collections; égíAet, ézóvet, éuíAei, evAdya 
and dvtiyer in the 'Hpoixi) Tprdoyia, all rhyming; éyéAa in the 
Satires (and, in the first publication, of 1919: éxapaxdAa). Since 
the ‘Hpwixn Tpiloyía was written during or shortly before 1920, 
nearly all the instances are from Karyotakis’ earlier period of 
writing. O Noumas, Filyras (frequently), Polydouri (i.a. evAdya 
rhyming with gAdya), Agras, and Varnalis have these forms; also 
Ritsos (in his "Ezirágioc, four times, each rhyming) and Seferis 
once (éxiva, in 6 Aatuov tic mopvetac). 

— Third person singular of the passive aorist in -07. In the first 
two collections twelve times (nine of them rhyming) side by side 
with one in -@nxe. In his last collection four times (all rhyming) 
side by side with three in -@nxe(v). Roussel calls the form in -6n 
archaic and dialectal. Triandafyllidis mentions the form in -07 
among the poetic licences (e.g. in Sikelianos), but also in older 
prose (Makrygiannis); he is willing to allow it outside literature 
only by way of exception. Actually, the form is well established 
in demotic, not only in Erotokritos and the folksongs (e.g. ¿ocior 
ý Mavn, éoetotnxe, éoetotn jj Mrapóoóvia), but also in Solomos, 
Palamas,! Ouranis, Porfyras, Filyras, Polydouri, Agras, 


16. Concerning Palamas, N. P. Andriotis has written: Xróv za6mrixó 
ddptoto avvavtobue auxvà tovc tÜzouc - Onc kal - On old atobc koiwobc - Ónxec, 
- Onkec. Ot témot abro: paivovtat otd yAwoaixd pac aíc0nua dpxaioyuof, 
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Varnalis, Ritsos, Seferis, Elytis and Sachtouris among the poets, 
and in Koumandareas, Tachtsis, and Samarakis among prose 
writers. In the metre of poetry, particularly at the verse-end, the 
form in -6@nxe is more difficult to handle than the form in -6n, 
which also offers better starting points for rhyming; 
characteristic is the fact that most of the cases in Seferis are to be 
found in his Strofi. Peri (p. 14) attaches too much importance to 
such forms in his discussion of Karyotakis' deAgix 'Eoprij. It is 
wrong to attribute an expressive intention to the use of such an 
expedient. 

— The genitive in -oç of the third declension. yvvaixóc (rhyming), 
tov épwtd¢ uov (rhyming), otic vuyróc TAY dyxadid (elsewhere 
Karyotakis has otf¢ vóyrac tiv dykáAg) and rfc vuytdc 
(rhyming), tod aióvoc pac, tob yeuóvoc. Peri (p. 4) suggests an 
alternation yvvý / yuvaixa and vó£ / vóyra, and (p. 5) ayav / 
áyóvac; in fact the alternation concerns only the genitive. Peri 
(p. 4) accepts yvvaixóc and vuytdc as variants within demotic, 
though straining the limits of linguistic coherence. It seems, 
however, that the use of the genitive of the old third declension 
was not an unusual alternative for poets; see Roussel (who also 
mentions dvtpd¢ and zatpóc), Triandafyllidis, Filyras, Agras 
(frequently tc capkóc rhyming; xeuóvoc rhyming), Noumas 
(once ro? &poroc and ó éporac in the same poem), Varnalis, 
Elytis. 

We come now to instances in which Karyotakis 'quotes' 
katharevousa (quotation, here, does not mean that the phrase 
has actually been spoken or written by a certain person on a 
certain occasion). He does this with words or expressions 
characteristic of a certain situation when he wishes to call them 
up before our eyes, mostly with satirical intent. Sometimes the 
‘quoted’ word or words are actually between quotation marks; 
at other times the ‘quotation’ is merely implied. In the first 
category we have: 

— tó óóryó cac ‘dtd tac untépac’, a ‘quotation’ from the situation 
of expectant mothers, to hint at the desire of young Athenian 
ladies to marry and to give birth to children; 


adda dev elvai, yiati odCovtat Cwvravoi oè moAAd veoeAAgvikà iówópara, yı ‘adtd 
éye: dixatwua ó mointic và tobdc ypágei érov voutler Kadd xal Ózov, óc 
ouvroudtepon, taipidlovv evxoldtepa ard otiyo. (H yAd@ooa toù Malaya, Néa 
‘Eotta, Christmas, 1943, p. 243.) 
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— rob 'nepifáAAovroc', tic 'énoyijc, pedantic commonplaces 
from the world of literary critics; 

— 'Xàv th mapoóogp dAAgAoypagía éxyovuev thy mv, a 
‘quotation’ from the world of officialdom and its 
katharevousa ;! 
— tó ‘én’ diuov', from the military world with its katharevousa 
terminology (cf. Psycharis, who in his Tò raéíót uov in the 
chapter ‘ElAnvixéc otpatéc pokes fun at this terminology 
created in the nineteenth century by pny. XavrCepijc, e.g. np! 
instead of ooriá!); 

— ‘Oi otiyot rapéxovv éAníóec (together with 'KAeapérr AízAa- 
MadAdvovu’), from the current commonplaces of literary reviews; 
— mà 'éAuzi] uepíóa, from the commercial world and its legal 
regulations, to hit at the petty stinginess of the small provincial 
town. 

In all of these cases Karyotakis adopts expressions customary 
in the situation that he wants to attack satirically, underlining 
this intention by the use of quotation marks. Therefore, such 
expressions should not enter into any assesssment of Karyotakis' 
own use of katharevousa, except perhaps to indicate the distance 
he felt from this sort of language. 

The 'implied quotations' have also been taken from an 
identifiable context and are sometimes also meant to remind the 
reader of that context by virtue of their linguistic form (e.g. in 
Manolis Anagnostakis: [pdgw noijuata nob) dév otpépovtar 
Kata ti); kaOcotgkvíac táčewç): 

— và giéÀvovyue ávramokpíoeic calls to mind the world of 
journalism (in his youth Karyotakis had sent real journalistic 
ávrazoxpíoeic); 

— 6óyara édidaotHpra, from Bible and church; 

— TÒ évotixto V ágnvóue0Oa atà xépi toU 0cob, from the sphere of 
the Church; 


17. Cf. Pavlos Nirvanas in ‘O Novupac, 21 Dec. 1919, p. 850: Tà évvéa óéxara 
tov mepittav éyypágov othv "EAMáóa, dé ytvovtat yià tinote dAdo, napa yid tiv 
evyaptotnon tijc Kaðapeúovoaç. Oi ónoAÀAgyo, dm todc '"Ynoupyoüc óc tv 
televtaio ypagid, ue0àve uè tà Aeciüia "Exovve ná0ei yAwoarxd dÀkooliouó. kai 
yià và AdBouv tiv eüyaptotgon và ypágouv "npoagkóvroc" éva “Aià tijc dnd 
téong iotauévou Um duitpüv tdde rjuerépac éni tig dnd kTÀ. émoanuewriki)c 
dtatayfc’ eaunpixápovv duéous Eva čyypapo, éxei noù uè 500 Adyia, peradd dvd 
avOpanouc, nob Bplakovtaikánore péaaatd i610 ypageio, ) únóðeon 0à unopoboe 
và tedeidon pià xapá. 
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— oi éayatoizpóroi, from Matthew 20:16; 

— ki ij eníanuoc áyxóvr vob ITaykáAov: as Peri says (p. 10), this 
expression from official terminology is used as a linguistic 
ámpocóókmro to hint at the merely formal legality (of the 
practices of the dictator); 

— Mixpr)'Aevugovta eic A ueiCov: from the official katharevousa 
musical terminology; 

— 601 uoiáCovv ápiorokpárai (rhyming): this ending, still used 
nowadays, was quite current in Karyotakis' time (demoticists 
often recommended their own wares under the namo 
énuotixiotai) though not in poetry; besides the intended 
rhyme-effect, this form also serves other ends (see below); 

— kóufaAov dAaAáCov, the clanging cymbal from I Cor. 13:1; 

— Lwtijpoc (rhyming with yópoc and ntepviatijpos); 

although such a genitive need not attract our attention, it is used 
in this word with evident ease because taken from the 
ecclesiastical language; 

— Bao, ‘Eénxovtapyia IHpeféGQgc, BiBlidpio TpanéCnc, and 
zpótr) karáOeoic ópayual vpiávra: the official terminology of 
the army and the world of banking; 

— some titles: Nnwev6h, 'EníkAgoic (liturgical), 'Y zo0/jkai(advice 
for living, for conduct), 4eAgixi) 'Eopi7) (the official name of the 
festival), ‘H mediac xal tò vexpotagetov, Tivat nurtedrc 
(formulated as the caption of a painting) and Aixaiworc 
(ecclesiastical-dogmatical). 

A special instance is Eic ‘Avépéav KáAfov, because here the 
entire poem may be considered a ‘quotation’ in the sense in 
which I have been using the term. The metre, prosody, diction 
and language are all those of Kalvos. By means of this pastiche, 
Karyotakis hoped to show the contrast between, on the one 
hand, the decadence, self-interest, lack of courage and of love of 
freedom at the time of the Asia Minor disaster, and, on the 
other, the sincere heroism of Kalvos’ time. This use of Kalvos’ 
language and its puristic elements says nothing whatsoever 
about the language of Karyotakis’ other poems (any more than 
the language of Varnalis’ stories eic ópoc Manadiapdvtn says 
anything about Varnalis’ devotion to demotic). 

Still another form of ‘quotation’ is the use of loanwords in 
Latin characters. Here, too, the intent is normally satirical: 

— uè tò noptpaito toù Dorian Gray (rhyming with éfpaio and 
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xpéo) referring to The Picture of Dorian Gray by Oscar Wilde; this 
and the other loanwords, written in Greek letters (60Aápia and 
kovodptoia) support the satirical intentions (see the extended 
discussion of this poem, below); 

— dxovovtac th ‘Valenzia’, to call to mind the world of the 
vrávoiyk (line 12), supported by zó£a (rhyming with zpóca), and 
nóCec rhyming with oxaunpdCec (cf. in Filyras’ 6 Iiepóroc: nda 
rhyming with oxauzpóta); 

— Lorgnons, Kodaks, opérateurs, to characterize the modern, 
worldly public (see the discussion of the poem below); 

— tò monocle zov các flo6áei: the affected, worldly Malakassis 
(cf. also t2v mepinoinuévn pátoa, tùv UNEpontikh ykpuuátoa); 

— tíc Bilec rob Posilipo Oà idodue: the suburb of Naples, named 
after a rich Roman villa, from the Greek word zavotAuzoc (the 
first publication in 1933 had Mavotdvmou; the ‘Anavta of 1938, 
based on another manuscript: Posíllipo), together with the 
following two lines: 


Küpie, kÜpie, kai TÒ reppaiv tob ztapaócíaov 
óztov 0à raíCovv cricket oi onaðot aov, 


all of which is meant to convey the dolce vita of the well-to-do 
and thus to create an unusual, and of course satirical, vision of 
‘paradise’. 

Karyotakis was not alone in employing modern loanwords in 
this way; the practice was rather common in the poetry of his 
time. But Karyotakis developed the device into a particularly 
effective satirical instrument. For example, in Eic ‘Avépéav 
KáABov the modern loanword rá vrávoiyk, a linguistic 
dmpoodéxnto, underlines the contrast between the spirit of 
Kalvos' Odes and that of Karyotakis' own time. 


We are now in a position to begin to assess Karyotakis' 
vocabulary, and in particular his use of katharevousa. As noted 
earlier, we shall exclude the various ‘quotations’ discussed 
above, because these, while saying a great deal about the kind of 
language usual in the particular situations that Karyotakis is 
attempting to evoke, say nothing about his own language. 

Among the words in Karyotakis that have been termed 
puristic, particularly by Agras,! a certain number (ovomeipouat, 

18. In ‘Poetry and Prose’, pp. 216-17. 
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ovotpépouai, dvaotpégo, karakopógoc) belong to that class of 
words that was taken from the learned tradition as demotic 
developed into a language used over an ever-growing, 
increasingly intellectual area. Cf. in  Karyotakis also 
ópauatí(era, Ümepmoáveia, dnoyortevon in the first two 
collections; in the last one óorepogonuía, éziotpogr), éninóAatoc, 
auufatikóc, ánóyvoon, ixavonoinan, nmapaotdatn, dvranoddoeic, 
éuzaiyuó, nepiavAAoyric, npovouiobYa, ázeipápiüuec, 
ÚTOKPITIKÁ, óuorokataàņnčía, oneipoyaítn, napópunņon, 
évóeyóuevo, dvadloiwta, uetovoiouéva, ddiégodbo, ónoOéoovyue. 
A discussion of the puristic nature of such words belongs to a 
more general discussion of the building up of demotic 
vocabulary on the basis of the learned tradition. The fact that 
Karyotakis uses words from this area in his poems presupposes a 
discussion of the prosaic character of his vocabulary and 
consequently of his themes, and thus falls outside the scope of 
this article. 

Another group of words characterized as katharevousa — 
opupnAata, óuoíoua, ivóaAua by Agras; ravonA(a, épua, xAatvn, 
kpáozeóo, ómópec, yabpoc, éma04Ao, yunaetéc, ueióíaua, 
oxijvopa, áOvpua by Peri; ópuyr) by Stergiopoulos (p. 129) — 
belongs to the class of archaic words in the vocabulary of poets 
which is more extensive than that of everyday language. This 
class is supplementary to and not in contrast with the demotic 
vocabulary of poets, which means that these words are not 
puristic àzpooóóxrra despite what Peri says (p. 16) about épya 
and ivóaAua. One simply has to judge whether Karyotakis goes 
too far and is guilty of superfluous Aeci8npía, i.e. can these 
words be omitted or replaced without violating the organic 
whole of evvaía0nua and vénua that constitutes a poem? As 
Varikas asks about ogvprarobv: could the atmosphere of the 
ddvodantn óvvaug tov poipatov be evoked otherwise?!’ Are 
objections to tlie character and origin of a word adequately 
distinguished from objections to what is expressed and evoked 
by that word? In the latter case the question of the puristic 
character of a word is set aside, and the interpretation and 
appreciation of the poem as a whole comes under discussion. 

Regarding many words mentioned by Agras and Peri, it is 
debatable whether their introduction should be ascribed to 


19. Op. cit., p. 148. 
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Karyotakis. 'Ouotoya, lvóaAua, ravonA(a, yAaivn, xpdonedo and 
éza01o, for example, do not seem very unusual; it is likely that 
they were already generally current in demotic poetry. Given the 
present state of Greek lexicography, however, it is extremely 
difficult to determine when a particular puristic term entered 
demotic. 

The unambiguously puristic elements in Karyotakis' 
language are the following: 
— óákpvov: avoiding hiatus 
— elue&a (in the first publication eiuaore): avoids the 
cumulation or-ox-ot-ox: ki Üovepa mid ute OKIÈG óev elue6a 
OKi(DV 
— titlopopotpeta 

In’Q Bevedta 
— Nepindtnoa 
— eic 
— égnguepozc ij Avan uac 

In the 'Hpoixi) Tpiioyía 
— và uide 
- ijcav 
— dávópàv 
— éykataAdeip0ó0 
— értápaooc 
— óneptépac(rhyming) 
— katakopógoc (rhyming) 
— yià ztávra 0éÀei óoei (future tense): in their Grammaire du grec 
moderne (seconde partie), Pernot and Pollack say that 
6éle1+ unchanging Av(o)er for the future nowadays (round 1920) 
is going out of use; the spoken language of Athens avoids this 
form but it has remained in dialects. In the first publication 
Karyotakis wrote máer và ducer. By using 0éle: he avoided the 
halting alliteration závra záei which however could also have 
been achieved with the form 8è vá current both generally and in 
Karyotakis himself (but cf. also Varnalis, ITouriká, p. 245:0€4ei 
udder; Seferis’ KiyAn, I'3: OéAevdvOtoci) 
— some feminines in -ic: ixavonotnoic, médic side by side with 
nóÀn, akéyic side by side with oxéyn, pvaic rhyming (otherwise 
always oon), xa6iépoocic, óuifyvpic. The forms in -ıç occur side 

20. (Paris, 1921), pp. 109-10. This second part of the Grammar deals with 
katharevousa. 
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by side with many more words in -7, also in his last collection; 
the nominative and accusative plural (respectively four and one 
cases) are in -eic, except of Odunoec (always — four times, in the 
first two collections — in -ec, a poetic form); the genetive plural 
he has once (töv dvauvýoewv); the accusative singular in -ıv only 
in Eic Avópéav KáABov (ánógpaow). 

Reasons of versification and euphony can be adduced to 
justify a number of the above-mentioned puristic elements. The 
feminines in -ıç do not strike one as being used for expressive 
reasons. Nearly all cases mentioned are to be found in 
Karyotakis’ last collection. One can only speak of a smaller 
resistance against katharevousa elements in general terms, 
particularly when rhyme, metre or euphony urged the poet in 
that direction; however, these elements always remain just 
single instances in otherwise wholly demotic poems, and they 
are always to be found side by side with the corresponding 
demotic forms. 

To be sure, in certain of the poems there is a concentration of 
the phenomena discussed above, so much so that we must 
inquire whether the language is of significance in interpreting 
these poems. 

Q Bevetia.. 

In this poem Karyotakis invokes the beauty of Venice and the 
memory of its fascination during a walk at night; the sensation 
of happiness caused by that memory is interrupted by the 
confrontation this beauty brings about with the insignificance of 
his Avan and 1d60¢, which, however, give him his only hold on 
life. 

With zóÀic, nepindtnoa, eic and égrjuepoc ij Avan pac, 
Karyotakis has used four katharevousa elements in one poem. 
Although all four instances can be justified for reasons of 
versification, in the case of a poet with a verse technique such as 
that of Karyotakis, other intentions must be involved: he would 
not have been satisfied with four such stop-gaps. He wanted to 
strengthen the impression of beauty handed down from the 
glorious times of the past by linguistic means. 


'Hpoiki) Tpiroyia 
These three poems contain more archaic forms than are 
usually found in Karyotakis (€pilei, óuíAen evidya, joav, 
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ávópàv) of which in fact only óuAei, joav and dvópàv were less 
usual in demotic poetry in his time. To a certain extent 
Karyotakis was compelled to use such forms because of the lack 
of flexibility in the short zevraoóAAafo:, but also he was more 
inclined to use archaic forms (as well as a word such as yaipor) 
because of the nature of his theme, the heroic past of the 
Revolutionary era. (Just as the verse-form might be inspired by 
Palamas’ ITevraaóAAafoi, the same may be true of the title: 
Palamas 'Hpoik? Tpidoyia at the end of the ®doyépa rob 
Baowia; the poem as a whole sounds like a sort of pastiche of 
the tone of much of Palamas' poetry). 


X16 "Ayadua tig éÀevOepíac nod go tíGeirÓv kóauo 


In Oscar Wilde's novel The Picture of Dorian Gray, the features 
of the portrait, which was painted when Dorian was in the prime 
of life, decay with every sin Dorian commits, while he himself 
retains his youthful beauty. At the end of the book, Dorian's 
confrontation with the portrait's decayed features gives rise to 
the desire to dispose of the picture, which he sees as the 
embodiment of his conscience. This, however, means his 
suicide, and at the moment he kills himself the decay: and 
ugliness of his portrait pass to Dorian's own face, while the 
picture itself resumes his youthful beauty. 

In our poem, the ideal of Freedom is invoked by Aevrepiá, 
Aevrepiá (here the form Aevrepiá is distinguished from the 
statue tij¢ 'ElevOepíac), and a picture is given of its decay in the 
world of Karyotakis' time. The statue, like the portrait of Dorian 
Gray, will confront the human race with that decay of the ideal 
of freedom. Karyotakis supports his satirical intentions with 
modern loanwords from the commercial world (60Aápia and 
kovaópraia) to hint at the commercialization of our age. 

Peri attaches much importance to the contrasting of 
loanwords and katharevousa elements (oxíCe: in the first line, 
and in the last lines &ra04o, rob áyóvoc, uox8obve, 
écakoAov0obve and xa6iépoocic). When he includes the form 
áyàvoc he should also mention aióàvoc: in note 25 he explains 
that form away too easily. Such genitive forms, however, were 
not uncommon in poetry, nor was oxyiCe: uncommon in demotic 
in general; &zra641o, uoyĝoŭve and éfaxodovOobve are also quite 
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common. Only xa6iépooig in the last line is clearly puristic but 
Karyotakis used feminine forms in -ıç in his last collection 
oftener without demonstrably expressive intentions. 


Aedgixn 'Eoptij 


We have supported in our arguments the possibility 
suggested by Peri (p. 15) that in Karyotakis we should not always 
look for expressive intentions behind katharevousa phenomena 
but instead should ascribe these phenomena to an 'inconstanza 
o ambivalenza linguistica. However, we do not blame 
Karyotakis himself for this (as Peri does: 'irresponsibilita 
linguistica’, p. 15); rather we blame the situation of demotic at 
the beginning of this century. Therefore we should not attach 
too much importance to the alternation éuerprj8nke-ó:wA00n 
(the latter rhyming). We meet feminine forms in -ıç (here 
óuijyvpic) in the last collection more often without expressive 
intentions; yutaetdc (lammergeyer) is not clearly katharevousa, 
nor are oxtCw, aldépac. Only érápaooe seems more exceptional. 
At most the fact that these forms (in themselves not unusual 
poetic forms) are found together in a somewhat denser 
concentration might be a reason to suppose that Karyotakis 
wanted to strengthen the classical atmosphere by linguistic 
means. In the title 4eAgix;) ‘Eoptý Karyotakis ‘quotes’ the. 
official name of the festival. I do not understand why Dimaras 
mentions the very first four lines of this poem as an illustration 
of his remarks about the dčíeç yià tic ónoteç eiye áyovio6ei 
npócpata ó 'EAAgviouóc,? not one of which had any great 
significance in Karyotakis' mind. From a short comment on the 
Delphic performance by Karyotakis ('Apanda' A’, p. 231) we see 
how enthusiastic he was about the event; but also, quite aside 
from this comment, nothing in the poem indicates his 
dissatisfaction with the performance. Karyotakis aims his satire 
at the zveüua of modern, worldly Greece (lorgnons, Kodaks, 
opérateurs with their ióiaírepo, ypagixdtato tévo), with which 
the zveüua of classical Greece (Aeschylos and the classical 
environment of the Phaedriads) has to contend to show the 
névoc of Prometheus to its full advantage. The Avyuóg indicates 

21. C. Th. Dimaras, "Joropía ti); veoeAAgvixi)c Aoyotexvíac (Athens, 1976), 
P- 449; cf. Peri, p. 15. 
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that this succeeds to some extent; the glory of this success is 
reduced to its correct proportions of ephemeral brevity by a 
poetic portrayal of the way in which the classical environment 
and majestic Nature come into their own rights again after the 
modern crowd has dispersed. For that poetic majesty, érápaooe, 
ciyrj, €axtoe and ai8épa in the last lines are very appropriate. 


Mikpr) 'Aovugovía eic A ueiCov 

In this poem Karyotakis wanted to satirize Malakassis as a 
man of the world, rather than as a poet (as a poet he esteemed 
him highly; also he soon regretted this personal attack). He does 
so by attributing various decadent, snobbish, affected traits to 
Malakassis, whether they were true or not. His tpdmouc, 
napáatgua, ueióíaua, monocle, gdtaa and yxpiudtoa have to 
be thrown onto one side of the balance in order for a judgement 
to be reached between him and Karyotakis. The poet chose 
ueióíaua not only because of the -a- he needed in every 
zapaAijyovoa of this poem (the poem is written in A ueiCov) but 
also because he wanted to accentuate Malakassis' old-fashioned 
affectation; the same applies to ápiorokpára:. The judgement of 
the balance, however, will easily turn out to be in favour of 
Karyotakis (64 povrýow xáro, and the last two lines), in spite of 
Malakassis' low opinion of Karyotakis, which lies on his side of 
the balance. This, at least, is what Karyotakis wanted to suggest, 
irritated as he was because he thought Malakassis had 
arrogantly ignored him. He portrays himself as an outcast by 
means of certain archaic expressions that give a biblical- 
ecclesiastical impression: uiontd oxfjvoua, Oavdtou d6vpya, 
ovvrpiuuévo BdCov (rhyming with xóufaAov dAaAáCov, the 
clanging cymbal from I Cor. 13:1, which without love can 
produce only meaningless noise). The fact that Karyotakis puts 
these words into the mouth of Malakassis recalls the satirical 
method of the ‘more implicit quotations’ discussed above. 


Conclusions 


From the analysis of our material we find that most of 
Karyotakis' linguistic alternations, viewed case by case, remain 
within the limits of what in his time, in poetry, can be called 
demotic, without giving starting points for the interpretation of 
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the poems. From the sum of alternations, one can at most arrive 
at the conclusion that Karyotakis was not a forerunner in 
making demotic more uniform and in avoiding the more 
conservative elements; he amply exploited the varied 
possibilities of developing demotic, particularly for reasons of 
rhyme, metre and euphony. We have to remember that by 
bringing together all the alternations, we strengthen the 
impression of dxatactagta, but that when we read Karyotakis’ 
work as a whole we find that the alternations are more 
integrated into the framework of common demotic. 

In a discussion about katharevousa in Karyotakis or in other 
poets, one should always indicate which cases one has in mind: 
if one includes the ‘quotations’ (including the ode to Kalvos) 
and the katharevousa elements in Karyotakis' own language, 
one arrives at misleading conclusions through a merely 
quantitative enumeration of heterogeneous items. The 
‘quotations’ can be judged only as a satirical device (without this 
device of realism the possibilities of satire would be seriously 
reduced), not as a puristic colouring of Karyotakis own 
language, any more than ‘monocle’ and ‘cricket’ are a Gallic or 
English colouring of his language. In only a few cases of the 
analysed morphological material can one speak of katharevousa 
in Karyotakis' own language, but these items remain single ele- 
ments that do not replace the corresponding demotic forms. 
Clear expressive intentions cannot be understood from them, 
except in the case of "Q Bevería. The most one can say of this class 
as a whole is that Karyotakis showed a certain carelessness in his 
use of demotic. Nor can one find many starting points in 
Karyotakis' vocabulary for an interpretation based on a contrast 
between the katharevousa nature of a word and the demotic 
nature of its context (cf. the linguistic dzpooóóxgra of Peri, 
pp. 16-17). Words with a katharevousa appearance, possibly 
introduced into the demotic of poetry by Karyotakis, should be 
considered as supplementary. 

Comparing katharevousa elements in Karyotakis and Cavafy 
one has to bear in mind that both may have a comparable 
amount of katharevousa ‘colouring’ in their later work, but that 
in Cavafy's work they are the remnants of a much stronger 
katharevousa influence in his earlier poems, while in Karyotakis 
itis a new element that was not present in his first collections. A 
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direct relationship with Paparhigopoulos' language can be 
made in a single case (e.g. ópvyrj, as does Stergiopoulos), but 
taken as a whole there is a great distance between the language 
of both, and it should be noted that it was particularly in his 
youth that Karyotakis admired Paparhigopoulos. 


University of Groningen 
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Kazantzakis and the Cinema 


TIMOTHY W. TAYLOR 


Alexis Zorbas unwittingly displays a knowledge of the cinema 
when he says to the Boss, «'O, tı 0v umopovoape và noue uè tò 
otóua, 0à TÒ Aéyaue uè tá zóóia, uÈ rà xépia, we THY Koda jj ue 
dypiec kpaciéc». [‘Anything we couldn't say with our mouths we 
said with our feet, our hands, our belly or with wild cries'.!] 
Kazantzakis himself once said the same thing in a different way: 
"To succeed in transforming the abstract concepts into simple, 
clear images is my great aspiration'.? These words — written to 
his future wife Eleni Samios and referring to the cinema's 
influence on The Odyssey — are the starting point for the rest of 
Kazantzakis' more complex theories on film, the distillation of 
the lessons he learned from motion pictures and later applied to 
his writing. But before continuing, we can create a helpful 
context for the author's concern with film by supplying some 
historical background. 

From late April until early June of 1928, Kazantzakis was 
more or less trapped in the Ukrainian city of Kiev. His travel 
plans at the mercy of his whimsical friend Panait Istrati, the 
author was forced to stay somewhat longer than his intended 
week. The layover, however, was a fortunate one. Though 
Kazantzakis had for months been writing screen scenarios, he 
now had time to explore this new art form more fully. 

That Kazantzakis became fascinated with the cinema at this 
time and in this place is understandable. The late 1920s in 

1. Kazantzakis, Bíoc kai noditeta cob ‘Aléén Zopunà (Athens, 1959), p. 97; 
Zorba the Greek (New York, 1953), pp. 72-3. 


2. Helen Kazantzakis, Nikos Kazantzakis: A Biography Based on His Letters (New 
York, 1968), p. 187. 
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Russia might easily be described as the most exciting years in the 
development of film. Since the Revolution, a new generation of 
Soviet artists and theorists had been expanding old techniques 
and exploring new ones — creating an entirely new cinematic 
language. Directors like Sergei Eisenstein, V. I. Pudovkin and 
Dziga Vertov were producing innovative masterpieces of 
composition and montage that still serve as 'text-book' films 
today. And with the introduction of sound by the Americans in 
1927, the already heady atmosphere became charged with a new 
transitional furor. At no time before or perhaps since had so 
much intellectual and physical energy been channeled into 
investigating both the artistic and political potentials of film. 

During his weeks in Kiev, Kazantzakis hungrily took in the 
latest Soviet and foreign works, and examined the limited 
amount of critical literature available. On 18 May he wrote to 
Eleni: 


Ive been reading a brilliant book on the cinema by 
Moussinac. Certain sections open up great perspectives, and 
as long as I am in Russia, I tell myself, I must dig deeper into 
this most modern expression of the spirit.’ 


This book, Naissance du cinéma, was probably Kazantzakis’ first 
systematic introduction to film. It is divided into three parts: 
essays on the theoretical and practical aspects of film-making; a 
survey of the foreign cinema; and remarks on specific topics 
such as censorship, advertising, criticism, etc. 

Kazantzakis may have found most immediately helpful the 
book's applicability to his screen-writing efforts: Moussinac 
pays special attention to the adaptation of literature to film, and 
to the unique qualities of each medium. He also offers technical 
knowledge (about the camera, studio, projector, etc.) that 
Kazantzakis presumably lacked at this point. 

Certain of Moussinac’s concepts parallel Kazantzakis’ own 
personal convictions. For instance, both insist that constant 
motion rather than stasis characterizes the artistic spirit. The 
Frenchman calls for an ever-changing, ever-ascending cinema 
that is never satiated by the successes of the past. New genres 
must be created. New forms must be explored. 

3. Ibid. 
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But perhaps most significant for Kazantzakis was a concept 
Moussinac calls ‘la photogénie'. He quotes Louis Delluc, who 
describes it as: ‘cet aspect poétique extréme des choses ou des 
hommes susceptibles de nous étre exclusivement révélé par la 
cinématographe’.* 

‘La photogénie’ is thus the other half of Zorba’s declaration 
with which we began: First the screenwriter must distill his 
abstract notions into concrete images. It is then incumbent 
upon the director to transfer the written scenario into a ‘dance’ 
of celluloid that eventually reverses this process in the mind of 
the viewer. He must find the exact method (through composi- 
tion, cutting, lighting, etc.) that will fully release the unique 
emotional or intellectual quality of each image. From abstract 
to concrete, from concrete to abstract. Moussinac goes on to 
discuss the specific ways in which this ‘release’ is accomplished: 
expressionistic lighting and sets, costumes, camera angle, 
montage, and so forth. 

The more Kazantzakis learned of this visually evocative nature 
of film, the more he became aware of the demands of screen- 
writing. He wrote: ‘It requires a terrible intensité visuelle, as well 
as logic, to make the action evolve’. And again later: 


A great visionary power is required, logic and, at the same 

time, madness. Logic alone would produce films of an 

extremely humdrum kind; madness would produce chaotic 
5 

ones. 


This logic and this madness are quite similar to Moussinac’s 
ideas on ‘descriptive’ and ‘poetic’ cinema. Purely descriptive 
film, controlled by logic, would merely present a story or an 
object in the most simple, direct, ‘objective’ manner. Poetic 
cinema, inspired by ‘madness’, operates in a more subjective 
mode. It attempts to release, as we have said, an object’s ‘aspect 
poétique extrême’. As Kazantzakis notes, most film is in tension 
between these two extremes — usally a poetic visual 
interpretation of a logical narrative. 


4. L. Moussinac, Naissance du cinéma (Paris, 1925), p. 23. . . . this extreme 
poetic aspect of things or people susceptible of being revealed to us exclusively 
by the cinema’.) 

5. Helen Kazanuakis, pp. 185, 187. 
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Now that we have constructed a ‘base’ from Kazantzakis’ 
insights into the visual dynamics of film, we can move on to the 
'superstructure' of theories he built up into a complex cinematic 
metaphor. We can best approach this metaphor by first 
considering the physical act of viewing a movie: Beginning the 
experience as isolated individuals seated in a darkened theatre, 
we soon witness the play of light and shadow upon a screen for a 
period of time, and are finally returned to the darkened theatre. 
The film is ‘framed’ between two periods of ‘nothingness’. 

This movement from dark, to light, and from there to dark 
again, metaphorically resonates on two important levels: (1) In 
a creative reverie, the artist begins in reality, takes flight into 
imagination, and returns to reality; (2) in the larger context of 
existence, the individual arrives from the Abyss of nothingness, 
struggles through a brief period of terrestrial flux, and subsides 
into the Abyss. Variations on this framing situation are 
ubiquitous. In a dream, for example, a person rises from the 
oblivion of sleep to the significant combination of images, and 
then falls back into oblivion. A book, in a sense, begins in the 
nothingness of the blank page, creates its own fiction, and 
concludes with.another blank page. As the earth rotates, each 
day progresses from, darkness through light and back into 
darkness. And perhaps even the universe partakes of this 
rhythm: lifeless primordial mass evolves via big bang explosion 
into stars and planets and animate matter, from which it 
contracts back into primordial mass. 

Framed as we are between two Abysses, we can have no hope 
for permanence in any of our endeavours, on any level. 
Kazantzakis thus understood the cinema as a perfect 
embodiment of this realization: Any single image remains 
projected for only a fraction of a second; the narrative lasts for 
at most a few hours; and even the physical film itself is destined 
to decay. 

Asin the cinema, any effort (artistic or political) justified by its 
end is destined to fail. An individual who presumes to 
accomplish something of lasting importance is as ludicrous asa 
cartoon character who hopes to exist after the projector is 
unplugged. What matters is not the end but the struggle itself, 
the means to that end, the artistic process of creation, 
destruction and re-creation. 
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Kazantzakis wrote to Eleni: 


This power man has to create people, ideas and passions out 
of light and shadow, and to annihilate them, is beginning to 
affect me. I've been gripped by the thought of Buddha, who, 
in the cool domes of his own brain, similarly created the 
world out of light and shadow. . . . 

I feel a very wry, Buddha-like pleasure in creating passions, 
loves, and collisions among shadows, and then in a flash, 
while they remain as mute as phantoms, annihilating them.® 


The artist, like Buddha, spins out his creations without regard to 
their permanent value, but instead with a child-like enjoyment 
of his play. These lights and darks, these fleeting images, are all 
aspects of the individual artist or, as Peter Bien writes in his 
article on Kazantzakis’ play Buddha, ‘facets of his oneness’. 
Beneath this “deceptive multiplicity’ of images is an ‘integral 
artistic energy’, a controlling consciousness, the One who 
becomes the Many.’ 

Again we can extend such a notion to the larger context of 
existence. Here ‘reality’ is the deceptive multiplicity — the 
seeming separation of life, death, humans, animals, etc. On this 
level, the One behind the Many is the unified stream sweeping 
all towards the Abyss. In the play Buddha, ‘The River is the 
thing-in-itself, das Ding an sich, the rest being just a deceptive 
(but ever-so-alluring) mask supplied by the subjectivity of 
human observation and (defective) knowledge’ .® 

So we see that the cinema for Kazantzakis served sevetal 
functions: (1) It forced him to transform his abstract ideas into 
motion, light and form; (2) it served as a metaphor for the 
framing between two Abysses of both artistic imagination and 
existence; (3) it represented a Buddha-like playing with masks 
that are facets of the unified face beneath. 

These observations on the cinema are echoed by a critic of 
that time, Elié Faure, a French art historian who applied his 
training to the theoretical exploration of film. His essay “The Art 

6. Ibid., p. 189. 

7. P. Bien, ‘Buddha, Kazantzakis’ Most Ambitious and Most Neglected 


Play’, Comparative Drama, XI (1977), 258. 
8. Ibid., p. 267. 
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of Cineplastics', though written in French, first appeared in 
1920 on the pages of the New York Freeman, in English. 

It seems doubtful that Kazantzakis read Faure, and yet the two 
are strikingly similar in several areas. For example, the 
Frenchman also writes of the Abyss: 


[Chaplin’s art reveals] the very essence of the spiritual life of 
the world, that mysterious light through which we half 
perceive that our laughter is a triumph over our pitiless 
insight, that our joy is the feeling ofa sure eternity imposed by 
ourselves upon nothingness, than an elf, a goblin, a gnome 
dancing in a landscape of Corot, into which the privilege of 
reverie precipitates him who suffers, bears God himself in his 
heart.? 


The gnome is Buddha astride Nada, a great artist building 
'edifices that are made and broken down and remade ceaselessly 
. . without our being able to seize the thousandth part of a 
second in which transition takes place’. His is an art “ceaselessly 
renewed, ceaselessly broken and remade, fading away and 
reviving and breaking down, monumental for one flashing 
instant, impressionistic the second following. . .’.'° 
In addition, Faure sees the new age dawning as one in which 
the cinema will replace the dead forms of religion, dance and 
theatre which once enabled the multitudes to achieve a mastery 
over pessimism. 
Access to the multitudes was, of course, a major concern for 
Kazantzakis. In October 1927, before he began sketching out his 
scenarios, he wrote to Eleni: 


My cry has been heard by only a very few people in one 
meager little corner of the world. . . my voice will never reach 
[more], because the means I use are too weak . . . they don't 
touch the great mass of humanity." 


g. E. Faure, ‘The Art of Cineplastics’, in Film: An Anthology, ed. D. Talbot 
(Berkeley, 1967), p. 8. 

10. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

11. Helen Kazantzakis, p. 168. 
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Seven months later, at the end of his stay in Kiev, he had 
changed his tone: 


Ah, if you only knew the delight I feel when I think of being 
able to express this flash of lightning in images, so that 
millions of eyes will see it." 


Though torn between contemplation and action, metaphysics 
and politics, Kazantzakis was able to reconcile his extremes at 
least partially through the cinema. An intellectual and artistic 
effort, by reaching a vastly expanded audience, could now serve 
a political function as well. 

Yet, despite his early enthusiasm, Kazantzakis never really 
succeeded in screen-writing, though he continued producing 
scenarios into the early 1930s. (One of these scripts was ‘a 
sensational Decameron which [Kazantzakis] felt should be 
submitted to a company like Paramount where he was sure it 
would earn millions, but which he preferred to submit 
anonymously!’)!§ But even if Kazantzakis had never written a 
screen-play, his interest in the cinema would still be significant 
for his career owing to the effect it had on his other writing, both 
poetry and prose. Even while in Kiev he recognized the possible 
benefits: ‘This experience will do us much good. I believe that 
the new modern style is going to be profoundly influenced by 
the Kino."!* 

In his letters, he twice mentions the cinema’s effect on The 
Odyssey. In Book 16 of that volume, Odysseus plays with his 
creative imagination in the same Buddhistic/cinematic manner 
that was described above. 


yAlvKave ý pépa, uépace ki 6 voUc tov áyiov GOAnTH, Kidyddia 
T ÓckaóáxyrvAo yapotpcvo BuO(Covvrav ati) Adonn 

kai tpupepa od và Kavdkice kopuákia yevvofóAae: 

pidy dotpan?) 010v fjAio ta "Óóeiyve, potíCovvtav, Kai náAe 
nopi&uuá oTt) Adonn tá ‘pive kv dAda Kopuia yevvoboe. 


12. Ibid., p. 190. 

13. P. Bien, ‘H óvakoAn kai rapatetauévg yévva tob Kacavt(axikob Boíóa, 
Néa 'Eatía (Xpiorosyevva 1977), p. 106. The original source is Terpaxóoia 
vpáuuava tod KaCavr(ákn otòv HpeBeAáxn (Athens, 1965), p. 306. 

14. Helen Kazantzakis, p. 186. 
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the day grew mild, the holy athlete turned serene 

till in the mud he dipped ten fingertips with joy 

and shaped things tenderly as though he fondled flesh. 

Forms briefly rose and gleamed insun, then once again 

were plunged in pummeled mud, and other forms took shape.!5 
(XVI, 967—72) 


Phantoms, wood nymphs, werewolves, ghouls and donkey- 
trolls all take part in this late-night horror flick, not to mention 
a 'forty-footed one toothed crone'. The Great Ascetic moulds 
out of the dirt a dumpy dwarf named God, allows him to 
swagger about for a bit, and then smashes him back into the 
mud. 

This same ‘cinematic’ freedom of fantasy occurs in the 
following Book. This time Odysseus plays upon a flute (a 
projector?) to spin out a story among his five actors. Or as 
Kazantzakis wrote: ‘Odysseus’ eye is an appareil [camera] for 
creating the universe in the dark room. . . .'!$ When he stops, 
his creations stop, as though the camera had been switched off. 
We even have cross-cutting between two scenes as the Old King 
prays and the Maid and the Slave fornicate. Finally the epic itself 
is framed between a sunrise and a sunset: the action is a brief 
play of light upon the vast écran of the universe, beginning and 
ending in darkness. 

Still another cinematic influence can be seen in Kazantzakis’ 
Buddha. Once again we have a deceptive multiplicity of 
characters, each a facet of the artistic energy behind them, in this 
case, the Poet. ‘Everything we witness — Yangtze, suicides, 
passions, Buddha, heroism and resignation, the entire spectrum 
of life and death — is a plaything of the aesthetic imagination: a 
dream.’'’ The play is in part a hymn to this aesthetic imagin- 
ation, this creating and destroying Mind: 


15. English translation by K. Friar in The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel (New 
York, 1958). 

16. Helen Kazantzakis, p. 187. 

17. Bien, “Buddha, Kazantzakis’ Most Ambitious and Most Neglected Play’, 
P. 254. 
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. . . "Eniacec tov upo ki einec: 

Xápka eivai tovtn, dvtpac, yuvaixa, póoncec ánávo, 
xiij oápka óAoueuiác ápxívioe và uiMáei, và rováet 
kaivà 0éÀev 

Zavagoncec, kai dev ünijpxe nid. 

"Eniaoec uid povxta yaÀAavóv dyépa xi eizec: Tovtoc 
eivai ó Boíóac.... Óvonéec nái, dpaviotnKe 
6 Boúðaç!!? 


. .. You clasped the sand and said: 

This is flesh, a man, a woman; you blew upon it 
and the flesh suddenly began to talk, to suffer 
and to desire; 

You blew again, and it ceased to exist. 

You clasped a fistful of azure wind and said: This 
is Buddha. . . . You blew again. Buddha 
vanished! 


But the work in which Kazantzakis’ film background is most 
obvious is the novel Toda Raba, written in 1929, where the last 
chapter — the Negro's dream-vision in the tomb of Lenin — is 
almost identical to a scenario planned the previous year on the 
Soviet leader but never executed. Moreover, the cinema affected 
even the prose of this novel. As Eleni Kazantzakis explains in her 
‘Afterward’: 


Though he did not yet know it, this training in the cinema, in 
the use of precise, terse language to present images, would 
stand him in good stead in the first book he was to write after 
returning from Russia. He wrote Toda Raba in short, jerky 
sentences, as if he were writing a script.!? 


This is especially evident when he paints a city-scape or 
sketches out the background characters. Here is one of many 
possible examples: 


18. Nikos Kazantzakis, Boóóac, in his Odatpo, III (Athens, 1956), p. 662. 
Cited and translated by Bien, ‘Buddha. . .’, p. 255. 
19. Nikos Kazantzakis, Toda Raba (New York, 1964), p. 211-12. 
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Moscou. Il pleut. Les villages brillent dans l'air obscur. 
Toutes les races. Des délégués jaunes, noirs, blancs. Les 
trottoirs débordent de pommes rouges, de poissons fumés, de 
concombres salés et de joujoux de bois jaune-soufre aux 
fleurs vertes et rouges . . . Des moujiks passent lourdement, 
aux choubas de peau de vache, aux barbes gluantes et 
touffues, aux grosses bottes de cuir graissées: l'air prend une 
odeur âpre d'étable.?? 


Moscow. Rain. Villages glistening in the murky air. All sorts 
of races. Yellow, black, white: the delegates. The sidewalk 
pavements flooded with red apples, smoked fish, salted 
cucumbers, little toys made of sulpher-yellow wood with 
green and red flowers. Muzhiks walking past clumsily in their 
large, well-greased leather boots. They were dressed in 
cowhide shubas and had tangled, sticky beards. The pungent 
smell of the stable filled the air. 


The reader can see the editor's cuts, even feel the rhythm 
between the images. As he splices together a montage of the 
Soviet capital, the camera flits from a long shot of the rain- 
slicked street to a close-up of a painted toy and back to a 
medium of a clumsy Muzhik. Again and again Kazantzakis 
pictorially establishes his atmosphere. 

One extraordinary close-up occurs inside an iron foundry: 


Tout d'un coup un bras nu; il se léve dans le clair-obscur, il 
avance vers le mur crasseux. Il monte et descend, il trace de 
grandes lettres. Les ouvriers se redressent, leurs reins 
courbaturés craquent. Le bras bondit d'une lettre à l'autre et 
court frénétique. Les ouvriers ouvrent la bouche, ils suivent le 
bras, ils épellent.?! 


Suddenly a bare arm emerged out of the semi-darkness and 
swung over to the filthy wall. As it rose and fell, it formed big 
letters. The workers stood erect, their stiff backs creaking as 
they did so. The arm leapt wildly from one letter to the next. 
With mouths gaping, the workers watched its motions. 


20. Nikos Kazantzakis, Toda-Raba (Paris, 1962), p. 7 (p. 12 of the English 
translation). 
21. Ibid., p. 4 (p. 9 of the English translation). 
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As I imagine this scene, the camera is at first directed towards a 
bare interior wall. A comrade's arm enters the frame, the 
camera tracking in as it approaches the wall and begins to write. 
Long and close-up reaction shots of the men are spliced in as 
well. 

This particular scene is part of a longer section of short pieces 
that resembles a series of fades and dissolves. Within seven pages 
we pass from Sou-ki to Amita, the sea, the foundries, Rahel, the 
Ganges, Ananda, Moscow and even a two-sentence spot on 
Mussolini. Here at the beginning, parallel threads of action are 
rapidly interwoven, though the rhythm slows as the book 
progresses. A style of cross-cutting reminiscent of D. W. 
Griffith's early experiments in editing enables Kazantzakis to 
convey simultaneity of action before he finally brings the 
various stories together at the rallies in Moscow for the tenth 
anniversary of the Revolution. 

Portions of the novel also draw on the cinematic ‘madness’ 
that Kazantzakis invoked in the letters cited above: the free play 
of dream and fantasy framed within two points in time. At the 
end, the portion clearly modelled on a scenario — namely, Toda 
Raba's chapter-long hallucination — occurs in the fraction of a 
second between the time he lifts his foot and the time he places it 
back down on the stairway in Lenin's tomb. In an apocalyptic 
vision, the black man bounds out over Moscow and the 
Ukrainian plains, bringing the cry of 'Lenin! Lenin!' to his 
people on the African continent. A similar fluidity of time and 
space appears earlier, in Ananda's aural journey across Asia, for 
example, or Rahel's split-second dream of an aged monk by a 
river, or Amita's fantasized drama of soldiers and children. 

This insubstantial play of light and dark is a recurrent image, 
and one that does not escape notice in the novel itself. Near the 
end, when Geranos, a Cretan much like Kazantzakis, wanders 
the streets of Baku in a confused spiritual crisis, he thinks: 


J'ai honte! J'ai perdu ma vie en jouant avec les idées et les 
mots. Mon fils a raison. Mon épitaphe: ‘Ci-git un danseur de 
corde sur l'abime.' Je n'ai aimé que les courbes et les couleurs 
des choses sur un fond de ténébres.?? 


22. Ibid., p. 156 (p. 131 of the English translation). 
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I'm ashamed! I've wasted my life playing with ideas and 
words. My son is right. My epitaph: *Here lies a man who 
danced on a tightrope over the abyss.’ I haven't loved 
anything except the curves and colours of objects against a 
background of shadows. 


Like his creator, Geranos is suspended between artistic 
detachment and political involvement, between the Buddhistic 
(we might say cinematic) pleasure of creation and annihilation, 
and the haunting call to action. 


Kazantzakis worked directly with the cinema for only a few. 
years, yet the techniques he learned did indeed have a ‘profound 
influence’ on his own style — an influence that he predicted, in 
the letter cited above, the ‘Kino’ would have on all modern 
writing. It is appropriate that in his most cinematic work, Toda 
Raba, the author should have restated his own insights about the 
abstract and the concrete in a most eloquent way. In the words 
of the writer Robakidse (who is, after all, one facet of the single 
consciousness): 


Tout homme est un Fils éphémére qui contient en lui le Pére 
éternel. Le but de l'art est de pouvoir trouver et exprimer par 
un corps visible, par le Fils, le souffle invisible du Père. Si 
l'homme n'arrive qu'à saisir et à exprimer le Fils, il ne crée 
qu'une oeuvre d'art superficielle; s'il n'exprime que des idées 
abstraites, le Pére seul, il cesse de faire de l'art, il fait de 
métaphysique. L'Effort de capter par le Verbe l'essence ` 
immortelle qui vit en nous, c'est de la magie.?? 


Every man is an ephemeral Son who contains the eternal 
Father within himself. The purpose of art is to discover the 
invisible spirit of the Father and to express it through the 
visible body of the Son. If man can grasp and express nothing 
but the Son, he creates a merely superficial work of art; if he 
expresses nothing but abstract ideas, nothing but the Father, 
he produces not art but metaphysics. The Effort to find the 
Word able to capture the immortal essence alive in us: this is 
magic. 

Dartmouth College 


23. Ibid., pp. 106-7 (p. go of the English translation). 
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Neither Katharevousa nor Demotic: 
The Language of Greek Poetry in 
the Nineteenth Century 


C. D. GOUNELAS 


For some centuries in Greece poetry had tended towards the 
vernacular, unlike prose, which had exclusively used the learned 
language. Early Cretan texts were written, as Professor Robert 
Browning puts it, ‘in the inherited amalgam of spoken Greek 
and flosculi from the learned tongue characteristic of the 
popular poetry of the late Byzantine period, with only 
occasional and unsystematic use of dialect features'.! The poets 
Chortatzis and Kornaros, being chronologically late Cretans, 
largely did away with the learned characteristics and attempted 
to remain faithful to the forms of the Cretan dialect. The early 
nineteenth century poets, Vilaras from Epiros, Christopoulos 
from Macedonia, and Solomos from Zakynthos, tried to use a 
language not dissimilar to that of the folk songs and in many 
respects close to the spoken idiom of uneducated villagers — an 
idiom which presented phonological, morphological and 
lexical variations according to geographical location. 

The depiction by Vyzantios of the linguistic confusion in his 
play ‘H BafvAovía (1836) is hardly an exaggeration, although 
his implication that communication was impossible may be 
somewhat far-fetched. The new capital Nauplion (where the 
play is set) gathered together the speakers ofa variety of regional 
dialects. However, if one looks at other plays written within the 
first half of the nineteenth century it seems that people in 
general, educated or uneducated, were capable of using a form 

1. R. Browning, Medieval and Modern Greek (London, 1969), p. 95. 
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of common language in order to make themselves understood.? 

Each of the three above-mentioned poets, Vilaras, 
Christopoulos and Solomos, tried to help in formulating what 
he individually thought to be the ‘common language’. Yet 
ironically at this very time the Greek government adopted and 
forced through its schools a manufactured language based on 
the learned idiom — what is known nowadays as katharevousa.* 
Katharevousa was seen as the means by which the ancient Greek 
language would be revived and along with it the glory of 
classical civilization; its influence extended to poetry as well. 

Despite the innumerable works on morphology, there has 
been no adequate study made of the differences in thought 
pattern which have moulded the imagery and expression in the 
many different forms of the Modern Greek language. What I am 
interested in investigating here is the variety in thought patterns; 
the distinction between languages is to my mind less 
fundamental than the distinction between thought patterns. 
Poetry is the only documentation we have of the variations in 
language in the nineteenth century. In this article an attempt 
will be made, through the analysis of some representative 
poetry, to give an account of these differences in thought 
patterns and imagery and to consider the effect they had on 
poetry in general — bearing in mind, of course, that a poet often 
inclines consciously or unconsciously towards individual 
variation in vocabulary, word order and even morphology. 

Vilaras's poetry, which is predominantly based on the spoken 
tongue of Epiros, presents some idiosyncratic qualities. There 
are lines, for instance, among his lyrical poems his editor put 
together under the title "Eporixá, which appear humorous 
(leaving aside the kind of effect the song-like rhyme or the 
sentimentality of the lyrical verse tends to have on a present-day 
reader). The humour is evoked by the allusions of the words 
themselves. As an example let us take the following lines from 
"Yuvoc otdv "Epota : 


2. This view is also put forward by Spyros Evangelatos in his introduction to 
‘H BaBvAoviá (Athens, 1972), pp. xxv-vii. 

3. Its initiator Korais, however, believed that it was the common language 
and called it 'koini'. For a comprehensive study of the language question from 
a historical perspective, see P. Bien, Kazantzakis and the Linguistic Revolution in 
Greek Literature (Princeton, 1972). 
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‘Ox T éoév thc phic ) Oy 
Ilavtob katoixnuévn, 
BAaortíCe: otoliapévn 
Mé Aoytaoth 0cpiá. 

Tá návta Gobv kat elvai 
Xrý óóvaut aov udvn, 

Kió kóouoc éavaveióvei 
Mé xkók4Ào ata0epó. 

Arv Mpootayh aov voicóOei 

Malaxwpévo otij00c, 
Tó ávijuepó tng j8oc 
‘H Tíypi ánapatáei. 

T ápnaxtikó l'epáxi, 
Tó d0ao0 Ilepiotépi, 

Mé tó yÀvkó rovc taipt, 
Lulioby uéc otíj pwdlid.* 


The first eight lines quoted here depict the poet’s exaltation in 
considering the importance and universality of love and are 
expressed in the most lyrically possible way, corresponding to 
the tone of the poem as a whole. The comparison made between 
the falcon and the dove in the last four lines fits the lyrical spirit 
of the poem, since Vilaras is contrasting the two birds' symbolic 
significance; that despite the ferocity of the one and the 
tenderness of the other, they differ least when it comes to love- 
making. Yet the lines Zr/jv zpootay/j oov voió6ei/ MaAakoyévo 
o1j00c, | Tò áviájuepó tno ġðoç / H Ttypt anapatder have 
something beyond the prevailing lyricism. By implication these 
four lines stand out as a gross exaggeration: it strikes the ear as 
odd to hear the terms Malaxwpévo o1ij60c or the ávijuepo r)0oc 
used with reference to a tiger. Words and literary devices such as 
metaphor have their commonly-accepted limits, and Vilaras has 
referred to a tiger here in a way which shatters expected 
associations. It would be quite wrong to say that Vilaras has 
misapplied these metaphors; he has simply followed their use in 
peasant speech, and this often appears to us as an exaggeration, 
provoking humorous connotations. 

This becomes clearer if one considers the following lines from 
another lyrical poem, /JovAáxi: 

4. Ioannis Vilaras, Azavra, ed. G. A. Vavaretos (Athens, [1935?]), p. 2. 
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Aiyüv oi kÀáóo1, Tá oíAAa ociobvtai, 
l'Àvkotoiuniobvrai 
T dAda novia. 

"Anoppiuuévo Zé áypia áyká0ia, 
Ilikxpá pou náða 
Katéevnteiés, 

Kiéxeinot otéxwm  Mapovuptaopeévo, 
Katíuapauévo 
Opnvodoya, 

Td Cayapévia, Tá Kopadlévia 
Xetha toin à. 


The words and expressions Fvxotouniobvrat, Aroppiupévo Xé 
dypia áyká0:a, Mayoupiaouévo / Kat uapauévo and Tá 
Caxapévia, Tá kopaAAÉvia / Xeidta toizó becomes humorous 
through the vivid yet bathetic analogy between an amorous 
human being and a bird. Looking at some of his lyrical fifteen- 
syllabic poems which are stylistically closer to the people's 
pattern of thought, one detects an inevitable tendency towards 
these humorous implications. The following couplets 
(atixortAáxia)8 have been chosen at random: 


Kt eiuavaáv &pnuo novii, adv €pguo vpvyóvi, 
'Ozob Komatai otó KAapi kaí tý pwdid é ovpoóvei. 


Tó kórraauá aov tó yAvkó elv t&v Kapdidy ó KAé—tNe, 
"Av óév miotetnc, pótnae vá doù tÓ einj) 6 ka0pégtmc. 


Tá óvó aov uária, kópr uov, mov vta orpipoyvpíGCovv 
Odvato ótvovv (ovravob, vekpob Cwr xapíCovv 


5. Ibid., pp. 4-5. To judge from this poem as a whole (it is three pages in 
length), there is no reason to believe that the poet had any intention of being 
humorous. 

6. The term erixozAákia is used in Epiros to mean ‘couplets’ or what the 
Cretans call uavriváóec. See editor's note in Vilaras's ‘Anavta, p. 17. 

7. Ibid., pp. 9, 17, 18. 
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The simile in the first couplet where the persona compares 
himself with the zpuyóvi may not necessarily be humorous but it 
contains an element pertaining to light verse which is 
incongruous in relation to the serious almost sublime tone of 
the rest of the poem. A bird which has lost its partner is common 
enough as an image. But the description of its life asan outcast— 
'Onob koiuürai oté kAapí kaí tý ooi é ovpóvei — is for us 
hyperbolic, almost ludicrous (partly because of its vividness and 
partly, perhaps, because it echoes the expression fyijke oró 
kAapt which refers to the outcast from society who leaves home 
to take to the mountains). In the next couplet the element of 
levity seems to be stronger mainly because the metaphors 
kÀégtnc and xa8pégotnc have negative connotations. KAégtrc as 
a noun clearly has undesirable associations, while xa0péotnc we 
usually regard as an object of vanity and deception. The third 
couplet would not have been humorous if the expression had 
been Td vó cov patia, kópg uov, Odvato dtvovv Covtavob, 
vexpob wý xapíCovv. But in the expression ávra atpipoyupíGovv, 
although it is a metaphor like the others (Oávaro divovv 
Covravob, vexpo Cor yapiCour), there is despite its vividness and 
plausibility an element of burlesque. 

Vividness of imagery is an intrinsic quality of the peasant 
thought patterns and is strongly connected with the use of 
allegory and metaphor, as well as with the villager’s strong 
attachment to his environment, and his more limited 
vocabulary. If one considered, however, that the expressions 
Tdvxotomntobvtai, Mapovpiaouévo / Kai | uapayuévo, 
Madaxwpévo othi00c, and so forth, have been used as fixed 
metaphors meaning play happily, neglected, and tender feeling, 
they cease to be so potentially humorous. English metaphors 
such as chicken-hearted or lily-livered are comic only to an 
outsider; those using them recognize them immediately as 
common descriptions of fear. It would be a mistake to take the 
above Greek expressions as being used either literally, or indeed 
connotatively. Villagers tend to use metaphor not for any 
particular effect but in a utilitarian way when something cannot 
easily be expressed otherwise. This is why metaphors in peasant 
speech (and indeed in the speech of any closed community) 
solidify quickly. 
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One may ask, of course, whether our interpretation of these 
lines has been affected by the lapse of time, and whether Vilaras 
and his contemporaries would have reacted to them as we do 
today. But if we consider both Vilaras's attempts to rewrite some 
of his poems in a totally different style, and his arguments on 
language, it becomes apparent that he himself was aware of the 
discrepancy between the thought patterns of the peasant and 
those of the learned man. Take for example the two versions of 
his poem T¢ivtdipac kaí Mvpuffyxi. Although both versions are 
in demotic, the second version reveals that the poet's intention 
was to avoid the characteristics of peasant speech. 


'Aváueca ord puAAa vob povvtwrod pteliG, 
Tov ópoaepob n Aarávov, p dotyntn Aalia, 
Tó kaAokaipi óÀo ó Tlivtlipac mepvadei, 
Aaddévrac nica nuépa, unt dAdo pepimvder. 
‘O Aadntifc eüpé8n, uńýv éyovtac oneipi, 
Tic neivac vá qogrjog, oé kivtuvo Bapv.2 


The equivalent lines are: 


O€poc frav ki 6 Tlivtlipac, 6locg 

LTHC povijc tov Tó uépiuvo uóvo, 

Méc otóv lokio tov óévrzpov kpuvuuévoc, 
Tóv kaipó tou óuafaívei AaÀó vrac. 

‘O tpavdc Aadntic uaCouévoc, 
Nnotikds oé uiáv kpa uovÀóvei, 

Kt 6x thy neiva Bapeiá kwtvveüei.? 


It is difficult to say whether the first version gives an 
impression of being lighter in content because of its song-like 
quality, for here words are freely used as much for their 


8. Ibid., p. 65. 

9. Ibid., pp. 65-6. According to the editor of this edition the first two poems 
of the collection Mv6o: were the only ones written in two alternative versions. 
They are at the end of the MS., as if the poet came to write them later, giving the 
impression that he was going to continue translating the whole collection (see 
ibid., p. 67). 
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contribution to phrasing and rhyme as for anything else.!? 
However, by comparison one can easily detect that in the first 
version the cicada is depicted as lazy and indifferent while the 
second version suggests that the cicada simply concentrates on 
his song. The difference lies in the vividness of the expression 
Aadévtacg nica uépa, unt dAdo uepiuváei, as opposed to 
óAoc/ Sth¢ @wviig tov tó uépiuvo uóvo. The laziness and 
indifference implied in the first expression is humorous; by 
vivid association one imagines a cicada lounging around 
singing away without a care. The expression in the second 
version is precise and descriptive (as opposed to evocative), as 
cicadas do actually put their heads down and appear to 
concentrate on their song. Other expressions in the first version, 
such as govvtoto? pteda, ópooecpob rAatávov and doiyntn AaAiá 
are also highly evocative; those in the second version are simply 
descriptive. The last lines in both versions provide a better 
example because the first version is humorous and the second 
ironic. The irony is a result of the subdued tone and the 
anthropomorphic presentation of the cicada. The first version is 
humorous because of a certain metaphoric vividness in the 
expression uýv éyovrac oneipt, | Tijc netvac vá pooron. The 
expression Tij¢ zeívac vá popýon literally speaking would apply 
to animals and birds but hardly to insects about which no one 
cares. Of course, one recognizes that the poem is allegorical; but 
there is an extraordinary vividness none the less in the word 
yooríag — something which has obviously been avoided or rather 
is only implied in the second version. 

In one of Vilaras's dialogues on the language problem, the 
peasant, who obviously represents the author, asks the learned 
man (Aoyidétatoc): llapáotgoé uov ka0apórepa tiv idéa 
gov . . . ué mapddetypa!! when the latter has used abstract terms 
such as Kady tpoaípeoi and óvakoAa rob vpózov. This isa typical 
example, reminding us of the infrequency of abstract nouns in 
peasant speech and that communication in peasant speech is 
based largely on fixed metaphors. According to Vilaras, the ¿éa 


10. Athanasios Christopoulos explains for example that he tried to 
translate Homer into rhyming verse but that he found it impossible. xopíc 
nepittd mapayeulopata. Thus he used blank verse. A. Christopoulos, 
Hotjuara, ed. H. S. Raphtanis (Zakynthos, 1880), p. 241. 

11. Aravta, p. 244. 
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comes first and its expression in verbal form only after this!? — 
metaphor is a result of the iéa which is used instead of a word 
when there is no appropriate word available. By zaopáóeiyua 
here he means a metaphoric example, as he says elsewhere in 
relation to the need for inventing expressions: 


[it is necessary to create words, as long as] ogvAayóueore 
návtore ano tH Onn Kt dupipodn onuaoia, ónob uropobv vá 
dextobv, Kai vá énimediduaote, ómoD divovtdc vec jj 
óiaQopertiKó yüpioya rj BydCovrds tec ano dAAec ovveitfiouévec 
vá eivai eükoAoovuzépaarec.!? 


Here his suggestion is that one should make up words and 
expressions as long as they have one meaning for everyone — in 
other words, as long as they lack a connotative quality. Peasant 
metaphor is rigid, if not fixed. Vilaras argues that if one does not 
speak and write as ordinary men (in this case peasant folk) speak 
and write, one is running the risk of creating ambiguity (6(Aoyo). 
In opposition to the supporters of the learned language, who 
considered the peasant tongue vulgar, he wrote: 


OéÀa óvouáCovrav ué óíxpo BápBapr Kt ákavóviatr éketvg ý 
yA@aoa, óx ob 000i 0€ Àovtac vá tijv ó10p0c00vv Kata tý yvóun 
touc, éunacav oé tautny Àéčeç kaí rpózouc évávtiouc otýv 
koivij, auvifócia, kaí ákoÀoó0cc vá uýv áncikáGCovrai and 
Glouc Kal tórec ávtíc vá óvop0c0jj, 0€Àa xáAvaye reAeíoc, Kai 
0éÀa katávraye Eva diloyo, óztob vá uý xopítg v dAgOwó tov 
xpópya 7016 elvai. * 


The expression rpózouc évávriovc otýv kowij avvij8eia 
suggests the possibility of different thought patterns, and this 
is precisely our problem here in reverse form — we are 
applying our imagination to something which was meant to 
be straightforward and not suggestive. 

Anxious to prove the versatility of peasant language, 
Vilaras enumerates zóca oguaiwóyueva (derivatives) can be 
formed from the word zoóápi: 


12. Ibid., p. 246. 
13. Ibid., p. 255. 
14. Ibid., p. 248. 
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moóapáxi moóapónovAo, n661, mzoóónovÀo, móóapoc, 
nodapa, nodapovKAa, nodapava, nodapotoa, kaÀlonóóapoc, 
zÀaruzmóóapoc, doxnuonddapoc, óp00mzóóapoc, otpapone- 
óapoc, ateyvonddapoc, atevonddapoc, yovtponddapoc, 
Aiavonóóapoc, roóapüc, uakpunóóapoc, Kovtonddapoc.'* 


This is a revealing example as it proves how concrete and 
metaphoric meaning have united in the popular thought 
pattern; the above words began as metaphors, but have taken 
on concrete meaning. I am suggesting here that derivatives of a 
word (for example the diminutive zoóapáx) function as 
metaphors and were created to express what the addition of a 
simple adjective (e.g. uixpó noóápi) could not render. In the 
volume Katd l'vvaikàv which contains his only poems written 
in the learned language, Vilaras includes two poems, one called 
Ilepí ‘Ayyovpiov and the other Hepi Zxópóov.'* The words 
dyyovpt and okópóo have rigid metaphoric connotations in the 
peasant language, the former standing for sexual pleasure and 
the latter for sexual heat." In the poems he enumerates the 
intrinsic characteristics of these vegetables as if trying to say to 
those to whom the work is directed (since he is writing in the 
learned language it is directed at the learned) that peasants do 
not lack imagination and have good reason to associate these 
vegetables with sex. 

15. Ibid., p. 256. 

16. K. Th. Dimaras has argued that this collection of poems may not have 
been written by Vilaras — see his Mpotmo@éoetc xai Aoxiuéc toù ‘EAAnvixod 
Poyavticuob (Athens, 1947), p. 46. (Here as well as in several other instances I 
am grateful to Dr. Peter Mackridge of King's College, London, who read this 
article and made a number of valuable suggestions and corrections.) Whoever 
the author was, these poems about the cucumber and garlic are based on an 
enumeration of the qualities which make up the metaphoric usage of these 
vegetables, as if the poet is intentionally playing with their hidden meaning. 
Similarly Vilaras plays with the metaphoric usage of the words 
"AvootaváAatoc, Mopóocogoc, Xapyapovdac, and so forth. He has written a 


separate poem on each (see "4zavra, pp. 27—61), as if trying to write poems on 
the nature of the metaphor itself. 

17. The rigidity of the metaphoric usage of dyyovp: is such that when 
referring to the actual vegetable, peasant folk often either apologize for its 
usage or refer to it euphemistically as ró ópooepó! For an interesting discussion 
of the multiple connotations of the cucumber in world literature, see R. 
Norrman and J. Haarberg, Nature and Language: A Semiotic Study of Cucurbits in 
Literature (London, 1980 [in press]). 
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"Enouévoc tó áyyoópi ogépei dkpav rjóovijv, 

Fic vác téooapac aio81jacic, óíóei répyw ikavijv. 

"Exei ydpitac ueyáAac, nép xá0€ dAdo ti, 

*Oupa, óooprow kaí yebow, kaí ágijv eüxapiotei. 

Eiv yAvkótaxov otijv yebow, eic tijv ópaow teprvóv, 
Eic tiv óogproiw evades Kal eic týv apy yuxpóv. 
Alovpntixoyv tóv ondpov éxei Kai dpoototixoy, 

Tó óé čowðev úypóv rov elv ávrigAoyirikóv. 

Eic tiv dxpav gépei nÀin800c ákav0(óia Aenta, 

Td ónoia otáovv ópócov, xcíp éyyiCovoa abtá. 

Ec tijv kopugijv čv dvOoc, óc Kop@va tov popei, 
'"Encióij kaí ótép návra tá Aoind oneptepei. 
"Exevoxijua vgAikobtov, etv Aentóv, uakpóv, yMoxpóv, 
Axijntpov Baoiléoc pod et, xpvaozpáoaiwov, Aaunpov, 
"Ev €ldttampa É éxei, Óóonentov cic uepikoüc, 

IlÀóv kar éCoxíjv eic dxpov BAánveiroóc kaxektikoóc.!* 


It is interesting to compare this poem with a passage from a 
work written nearly a century later, Karkavitsas's ‘H Avyep/j 
(1890), where the old witch Pagona says to Anthi in her effort to 
persuade her to get married: Tiati, 0vyarépa; óé a ápéaei ó 
áyyovpoc;'? Uncertain whether his reader would understand the 
word åyyoúpı to mean sexual pleasure, Karkavitsas changes it to 
dyyoupoc giving it an appropriately masculine gender, at the 
same time accenting it on the antepenultimate syllable and thus 
succeeding in prolonging its sound to correspond with its visual 
length. Of course, Karkavitsas's reason for this alteration of the 
word áyyoópi may simply lie in his effort to add colour to its 
cliché usage.?? 

To return to Vilaras. Perhaps it is impossible to prove in any 
concrete way whether his writing more than nine-tenths of his 
verse with humorous subject matter was a result of his learned 


18. Azavra, p. 168. 

19. A. Karkavitsas, 'H Avyepj, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1920), p. 21. 

20. Equally it could be argued that it might have been the villagers 
themselves who, for the sake of emphasis, have given the word a masculine 
gender. But it is known from present-day experience that neither in 
Peloponnesos nor in Rumeli (the two areas whose diction Karkavitsas usually 
uses) do villagers use the word in its masculine gender. What remains, 
however, as a fact is the rigid meaning of the metaphor as far as peasant folk 
are concerned. 
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man's point of view that peasant speech is only fit for light verse. 
He seems to accept openly the limitations ofthe language he has 
chosen to use — as we can see from the following dialogue: 


Kala, ein ó Aoywóratoc, &AX ij andi yAo00a, xópia ónob eivai 
otoyj, elvai kaí yeudtn BapfBapiuoóc, xovtpij, ó(yoc xápi. 
Ná einoüue týv áÀAr0eia, ánokpíOnke ó l'épovrac, avtoi oí 
tírAot év tij; napanpénovv: óuoc ác eivai. dc oi yMoooec 
Aoytdétaté uov, Kadditepedouv ué tý uá0noi, év éxyei Adyov 
évávtiov. go éva yévoc gaticetat, dAdo vóoo ý aio0naí tov 
prlatver oé ká0€ eióoc, Kat ý yA@ooa tov ánoxtatvei rj 
yAvkáóa Kal Huepwotvny, ózob ázoxtobv kaí tá HON vov: uóv 
auto Óév T ánoAafaítvei ué uid: YpeiáCerai vá nepdon kaipóg ?! 


One wonders then if Christopoulos (another poet, and Vilaras's 
contemporary, who theorized on the importance of the spoken 
tongue) adopted the light and mirthful style of Anacreontic 
verse because he also looked at the spoken tongue with the 
frame of mind of a person accustomed to the learned language. 
It is worth noting, on the other hand, that Christopoulos's 
translation of the first book of the Iliad is in a modified version 
of the learned language, as is his tragedy ‘AytAAevc, as if he had 
difficulties in adapting the peasant language to more sublime 
subject matter. 

In a number of folk songs peasant speech has proved itself 
capable of sustaining profound and serious verse. The reason 
for this would have to be argued on totally different grounds — 
such as, for example, what the origin of a folk song is, or 
whether by improvisation and repetition a song can be 
improved, and so forth.?? It is true, nevertheless, that broadly 


21. Azavra, p. 247. 

22. No doubt by repetition a great deal of the established folk songs have 
become part of our everyday speech; in other words we are inured against 
noticing the possibility of humorous implications. N. Politis, on the other 
hand, has argued that the author of each folk song could only be one person 
of exceptional intelligence and education, and that the improvisation and 
repetition of the folk song by the people is likely to spoil it (see 4iaAéceic epi 
‘ElAjvev Hoiràv rob 10° Aidvoc, end ed. (1925) 1, pp. 8—9). Itis true, however, 
that each folk song can be found in a number of versions, and the versions vary 
considerably in quality. Politis’s effort was to choose subjectively what he 
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speaking the metaphor, even in serious folk songs, often strikes 
one as potentially humorous. Whatever the argument may be in 
relation to folk songs, Vilaras and Christopoulos, both of whom 
attempted to use the peasant speech seem to have been 
preoccupied with the idea that peasant speech was incapable of 
rising to the needs of serious verse. What we consider potentially 
humorous in the vernacular might have been serious for the 
person who used the vernacular naturally; but this is precisely 
my argument here: that Vilaras and Christopoulos were 
thinking very much as educated men. 

It is a fact, on the other hand, that folk songs are lacking in 
metaphysical insight, as several critics have pointed out.? I 
mean by this that their language is so vivid that love, death and 
hell (if one assumes that these are potential themes for 
connotative language whereby the poet could lead the reader's 
imagination into non-spatial realms) are depicted strictly in 
terms of the world around us. The concentration on the physical 
world proves itself to bea limitation, and this limiting factor has 
had a considerable impact on poetry, as I shall show in due 
course. 

The implications of the linguistic problem in general underlie 
almost all of Solomos's poetry. He often gives the impression 
that his linguistic unorthodoxy is due to his uncertainty with the 
language, but in fact this unorthodoxy was a result of a clear 
effort to avoid the cliché of the spoken tongue and the rigidity of 
the metaphor. Let us take for instance an extract from ‘O 
Aáunpoc, 'H 'Huépa tic Aaunpijc. 


Ka@apotatov flo énpounvovoe 

Tic abyiic tó dpoodto botepo áatépi, 
Lvyve@o, kataxviá, óév üànepvoboe 
T'oüpavo? oé kavéva and tá pép’ 


called the ‘Urtext’, the best lines through which he could form the folk songs of 
his collection. One should not forget that Politis’s criteria were those of an 
educated man. 


23. See L. Politis, Oéuata tic Aoyotexviac uac (I]pórà Xeipá) (Thessaloniki, 
and ed., n.d.), pp. 53-4. 
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Kai ano kei xwnuévo ápyogvaoboe 

Tógo yÀvkó ató npóoc7to T áépi, 

Iloó Àéc kaí će: uéc atic kapóiàc vá oíAAa: 
I'Avkiá f) Cor kaí @dvatoc uavpíAa.?* 


(My argument here will take no account of the fact that the 
above poem of Solomos's is relatively early and that it is natural 
to assume that his Italian upbringing and education were still a 
strong influence. Nor will it consider the fact that the 
manuscript of this particular poem contains in the margin 
several expressions and notes in Italian, or that Solomos had no 
formal education in Greek.) The usage of the purist words side 
by side with dialect ones, such as Ka6apórarov beside dépi 
cannot in itself be called a confusion since the vernacular then as 
now contained purist forms. Yet the expressions - Ka0apórarov 
Ato, Tig aùyğç 16 ópooáro batepo áotépi, Tóoo yÀukó otd 
npdowno T dépi, and otic kapóiàc tá oíAAa — are to a certain 
extent unorthodox.” The expected expressions might have 
been Aayuzepóraov iio since the word Ka@apétatoc applies to 
oópavóc or dtudogaipa. Also one talks of ópooát abyrj and not 
dpoodto ácotépi; while tic aüyrjc tó ópooáto botepo dotépi is 
clearly ó aùyepıvóç — the word dotepo is a pleonasm. And again 
the expression Tóoo yÀvxó otó npóownro T áépi might have been 
less awkward if he had used Téa0 yAvká otó npóocno t dépi. The 
adverb yduxd would have more accurately described the 
perceiver's felt emotion - the sweetly-felt breeze instead of sweet 
breeze. The usual terms are áza4ó áépi, ópooepó áépi or Aez16 
dépi (which also here suits the metre). Finally, the expression 
atic kapóiác tá púa makes it appear as if xapóiá and púa 
are two separate entities, spoiling the poetic implications both 
of the word gvuAMoxápóia which contains the power of a 
metaphor evoking how feelings are enveloped within one's 

24. D. Solomos, ‘Azavra: Hopara, ed. L. Politis (Athens, 1948), I, p. 185. 
The MS. reads xapôíaç and yAvxá — see D. Solomos, A/róypaga "Epya, ed. 
L. Politis (Thessaloniki, 1964), I, p. 15. 

25. Fora defence of Solomos's ungrammatical Greek spelling, cf. L. Politis, 
Tópo ord Xoloyuó: MeAérec kai 4p6pa (1938—1958) (Athens, 1958), pp. 32-6. 

26. Of course the expression tç xapói&c rà oíAAa has been used in folk- 


songs as well. It is, however, far less common than the words gvAAokápóia or 
gvAÀokápó:. 
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heart, and of the word oguAAokápói, which suggests the sensitive 
trembling of a leaf. 

My remarks should not of course be taken as a suggestion that 
Solomos's language is incorrect. What I am suggesting is that he 
is striving to express himself in a language of his own which is 
close to yet at the same time different from the existing 
vernacular. His poetry to a great extent, as far as language is 
concerned, consists of an effort to break down the rigidity of 
expression of the people's language which, for a poet wishing to 
use it, too readily yielded petrified cliché. 

Solomos has undoubtedly gained from these unorthodoxies. 
If the poet had used Aauzepórarov fito it would have reduced 
the impact of his description of Easter day; in other words the 
expression Aauzepórarov flo would have clashed with 4auzpij 
which is the word for Easter and which is the subject matter of 
these lines. Also the expression Ka0apórarov Ato anticipates 
the description Xóyvego, xarayviá, óév ánepvoboe / T’ oùpavoù 
gé kavéva ázó tá uépn, implying that Aauzpr is the outcome of a 
clear, cloudless sky which lets a clear sun bring the brightness of 
Aaunpý. This is possibly why Polylas (the first editor) put a 
comma rather than a full stop at the end of the second line.?? 
Similarly, one can argue that the expression Tç aüyijc tó 
ópoaáro arepo datépi carries profounder implications than the 
orthodox ópooár1 avyfj. If the early dawn is crisp with morning 
dew in the air, the morning star flickers like a dewdrop itself; so 
ópooáro dotépt is an accurate description as well as a highly 
poetic image. It also contributes to the success of the alliterative 
expression dotepo áotépi. There is textual evidence, on the 
other hand, to prove Solomos's difficulties in deciding about the 
expression Tógo yÀukó oté npóacno v áépi. The manuscript 
reads yAvxká.?* The version which reads yAvxó is that of Polylas 
who claims that his edition of Solomos's works often contains 
what he remembers from Solomos's own recitations or 
references. G. Grassetti's edition of 1853 reads Aenté — he must 


27. TheMS. has one full stop at the end of the 8th line and two commas, one 
after X/yveoo and the other after (wj. Cf. facsimile edition of D. Solomos’s 
Avróypaga "Epya, ed. L. Politis (MS. Zaxóv8ov, ‘ap. 12, ọ 6a), I (Thessaloniki, 
1964), p. 15. 

28. Ibid. 
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have got these lines from some hand-written broadsheet, a 
means Solomos often used to circulate his poems.?? 

Looking through folk songs it is clear that the adjective-noun 
relationship is tightly fixed, as is the semiotic usage of single 
words; this is related to the rigidity of the metaphor in peasant 
speech. For example the expressions ó yépikoc nAdtavoc, ij 
uaüpr nérpa and tó čepó yoprápirespectively connote ‘long life’, 
‘complete disaster’, and ‘temporary death’. Similarly the nouns 
themselves often have symbolic connotations: zAáravoc 
semiotically stands for strength, métpa for barrenness, and 
xoptápı for simplicity. Notice, however, how Solomos deals 
with these fixed metaphors: 


Máyeua i) góotc ki dveipo otýv óuopoiá kat xápr, 
‘H pavpn nétpa óħóxpvon kaí tó čepó xoprápi:9? 


Maúpnņ nérpa and čepó xoprápi, two common images in folk 
poetry, have taken on new meaning here. This is not simply a 
metaphor suggesting that in the rays of the sun ‘disaster’ and 
‘death’ culminate in a pantheistic conception of beauty. The 
effect of the word óAóypvog is to break asunder the old 
metaphoric usage; the beauty of the second line comes from 
Solomos's desire at the same time to describe how pitch blackness 
glows brightly like the golden colour of hay: ‘H uaópr nétpa 
óÀóxpuor kaí tó Cepd xoprápi. 

There are innumerable examples of Solomos’s twisting of 
expected and common expressions, and in almost every poem 
he plays with more or less the same words. But one should also 
remember the fact that being moulded in the Romantic 
tradition, which demanded concentration of vision and 
emphasis on the individual emotions, Solomos was trying to 
avoid the straightforward and generalizing narrative elements 


29. G. Grassetti, Grammatica della lingua greca moderna sequita da un dialogo 
sopra la lingua e da un discorso sulla metrica (Malta, 1853). Here he includes some 
extracts from Solomos's Aáuzpoc — such as 'H 'Huépa tijg Aaunpiüc. For 
references to Grassetti’s quotations of Solomos, see L. Politis, [vpw arà 
£oÀeuó, pp. 152, 154, 195 (n. 1) The problem becomes exceptionally 
complicated when one looks at Solomos's MSS.: the above 8 lines (which I 
have quoted and analysed here) are written in the hand-writing of someone 
other than Solomos, as are several other poems amongst his MSS. 

30. D. Solomos, "4zavra: IToujuara, I, p. 217. 
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of Cretan poetry and folk songs. Comparison between these 
literatures and the poetry of Solomos (whether he was directly 
influenced by them or not) makes it obvious that he was striving 
to reduce the number of words and to give the proverbial 
generalizations a personal touch. For instance, compare 
Solomos's 


IlávT dvoiytd, návT dypunva, tá uátia thc puyijc uov?! 
with the lines from Kornaros's 'Epotóxpitoc. 


Tá uária vá vai kı ávoiytá, TÁ viyta é 0c poboi, 
uépa kaívóxra toi kapóiüc td uávia ovv topobov ?? 


All evidence suggests that Solomos wished neither to go outside 
the existing language nor to bea part of its traditional patterns. 

The third alternative for a poet was to write in the learned 
language, as did Solomos's contemporary and compatriot, 
Kalvos. A great deal of Kalvos's imagery and vocabulary is 
drawn from classical Greek literature and, although 
inconsistent, is predominantly archaic.?? In accordance with the 
fashion of his time, Kalvos was also anxious to propagate his 
own convictions about poetic metre and language. In the 
epilogue to the first edition of his ‘H Aópa (1824) he remarks that 
by means of metrical devices we can avoid 


tó uovótovov tàv kpgtikàv ézóv, [and as a result, he adds] 
uipobue0a tá xwijuara tic Qux Tjc Kal yapaxtnpilouev vá óoa 
rj ó voùç rj ai troù ávOpónov aio0/jocic dnavtm@ow cic rijv 
Quaikijv kaí eic tijv pavtaotikny oikovuévnv.®* 


81. Ibid., p. 234. 

32. V. Kornaros, Epotókpitoc (ékóooic kpvrixi) yevouévy eni th Báoei tov 
npótwv nny), ed. S. A. Xanthoudidis (Iraklion, 1915), p. 41 (A. 1121—1122). 

33. Itis interesting that a number of Greeks have criticized Kalvos for being 
ungrammatical — for example see the article by N. Veis ('O Avrpéac KáAfoc ki ó 
T. Zorgpiáónc, Srodoyixn Hporoxpoviá (Athens, 1948), pp. 60—1) who quotes 
Z. Papantoniou about Kalvos's incorrect language. Cf. also article by K. 
Palamas, "óvio: Horat: A. KáMBoc ó ZaxóvOtoc, Ta IIpóra Kpiriká (Athens, 
1918), pp. 19-48. 

34. A. Kalvos, 'H Aípa (Alexandria (?), 1942), p. 180. 
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None the less it is not clear how metre alone can have the power 
to identify what the human mind and perception draw from the 
physical environment or from the imaginary world. While a 
great deal of Solomos's poetry depicts in a representational way 
the world around him Kalvos's poetry is expressed in abstract 
images or periphrases and mythological allusions leading to an 
utopian world of the imagination, as if his statement quoted 
above referred to the usage of language as well as metre.55 For an 
example I have taken the.last lines of his long ode Eic Vapá and 
compared it with Solomos's poem ‘H Kataotpoon tàv T'apàv 
which presents a quite remarkable resemblance: 


...— Aotpdatet. — 
Zewuóc noÀéuov dxovetat. 
Yao róufov bwijvopa 
Hpwes Komvtat. 


'Ení tó uéya épeiniov 

i) EAev0epía 6AdpOn 
"poaoQépeióUío oregávouc: 
év ánó yniva ovAda, 

K dAlov dw dotpa.?* 


Ltav Papaov tiv óÀóuavpn páxn 
ITepnatavrac 7 Adéa uováxym 
Meàetă tá Aauzpá raAAnkápia 
Kat otýv kóum otepdvi gopei 
l'evauévo ane Miya xyoprápia, 
Ho eixav peiver otýv épnun yh? 


In Kalvos’s lines we are presented with many felt sensations in 
highly connotative and symbolic imagery: ‘Aotpdztet, Zewyóc 


85. Cf. also note in Seferis’s introduction to this edition, p. 47, where he 
suggests that the above remark seems to correspond to other details of Kalvos’s 
art as well as to the metre. 

36. Ibid., pp. 125-6. 

37. Solomos, ‘Azavta: Houjpata, p. 139. There is also another version 
reading xai’s ro yépt aregávi kpateï (see Solomos, "Axavra tà Evpioxdueva, 
Bifiuio6. MapaocAi | Athens, 1901], p. 99, n. 1)—a more prosaic image. The MS. 
for this poem has not survived. 
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. akovetal, óyijvopa ... koiuóvtat and ý ‘ElevOepia ... 
npoogépet Ovo otegávouc. . . ánó yýiva púa, / K . . . otpa. It 
is a moment of emotional exaltation, a re-enactment of the 
event in the poet's mind. The disaster has already taken place. 
His image of "EAev6epía óAóp8n is intangible and this is made 
plain by its position between the stars and the scattered leaves, 
associating the natural air with freedom. These lines contain 
little naturalistic detail; uéya épetziov is clearly an emotional 
exaggeration of Psara's destruction by the Turks, and the 
lorégavoi] év ázó yrwa oíAAa,/x GAAov år dotpa function on 
the symbolic level only. For Solomos, on the other hand, the 
vision is distinctively tangible. The semiotic usage of peasant 
borrowings such as dAduavpn páxyn, otepdvi ... dnd Àtya 
xoptápia and čpnuņ y twisted in Solomos's accustomed way 
here function on the natural as well as the metaphoric level. The 
common metaphor for disaster, óAóuavpp pdyn, here 
corresponds to the rocky geographical landscape of Psara. 
Xoprápia is far more descriptive of the actual plants themselves 
than would have been the usual term yopráp: which is a symbol 
of pastoral simplicity. By ¢pnun yf Solomos does not mean 
barren earth but literally a death-dominated earth. Although in 
both poems the spirit is exceptionally visionary, the language 
employed in each has a different influence on the overall effect. 
This is due to the difference not only in the words themselves but 
also in the imagery and thought patterns. 

To investigate this difference further I now quote from two 
translations from Tasso's La Gerusalemme Liberata, the first by 
Rangavis and the second by Typaldos. 


Toiobr oi ótevOÓvovteg 0n1ao00uáxa nÀoia 

€ic ávakáAviiv Xopóàv áyvógrov, árotátov, 

eic kóuata gepóuevoi ztavroia, 

nratyvi dotdtav Gadacody kaí dodepav nvevuátwv 
aduéows Qc ý moOnTH mpoxt pn rapaàáía, 

paxpdéer tiv áanáCovrai did Apoogwrnudtov' 

kaí tijv dvriderxviovrai éAnibdac kalu éxotdaeic 
K eic Aj8nv rapaóíóovoi tá rá8n Thc Oaddoone. 
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Eto Kı oÍ vaitec, mov orepiéc áyvópiatec pupevour, 

Kal uéaa o áypia akoreiviá zéAaya tacióeouv, 
nadevorvtac ué tóv Bopia kai tijv 90aAao00CáATr, 

dv éágvov ó tóztoc nov Cntovv áyvávtia tovc zpofáAei 

tóv xaipetobv óAoi d abtÓv ué THY kapóiá METIOVTAL, 

Kat n Àéov téc &pnuec vuytiéc, roc kónouc óév Ouua@vtat.*® 


The implications here are self-evident. Expressions such as 
xyopov ... dnwtdtav, naíyvila}) ... óoAepóv zveuuátov, trv 
dvribeikvóovrai u éAníbac kaí p éxotdoeic and eig Aj0m 
napadidovat tá ná0r are images of a kind which demotic, with 
its vivid immediacy, has difficulty in expressing. 

But, on the other hand, lyrical poetry of the period seems to 
have found the abstract imagery of the learned tongue 
inappropriate for personal emotions. Even Panayotis Soutsos, 
the most adamant defender of the learned language, includes 
passages in his ‘O 'Oó6oirópoc such as the following: 


OAOIIHOPOS. | AU1ó BAéneic vó notám 
"Ornov tpéxei 00Àcguévo; 
Abté BAéneic 16 Kadam 
To éepó, TÓ kuproyuévo; 
Eyð eiuai tó kaAáyi, 
Tó notám eiv ij Cor uov. 
Kaité uéAAov pou, ai áupoi 
Tij eps adtic éprjuov.?? 


38. These passages are quoted by Polylas; see "Axavra tà Aoyorexvixd kai 
Kpiriká, ed. G. Valetas, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1959), pp. 279-80. I am referring 
here simply to the differences of thought pattern between demotic and 
katharevousa in a case where the subject is identical. The original reads as 
follows: 

Cosi di naviganti audace stuolo, 

che mova a ricercar estranio lido, 

e in mar dubbioso e sotto ignoto polo 
provi l onde fallaci e °l vento infido, 

s’ al fin discopre il desiato suolo, 

il saluta da lunge in lieto grido; 

il uno al altro il mostra, e in tanto oblia 
la noia e '| mal de la passata via. 


See Torquato Tasso Gerusalemme liberata, Aminta, rime scelte e versi dalla 
Gerusalemme conquistata dal Rinaldo e dal Mondo creato (Turin, 1961), p. 68. 
39. Professor L. Politis quotes from P. Soutsos's ‘O Oóovrópoctwo passages 
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More than nine-tenths of the poetry in the first person (a 
characteristic of lyrical verse) during the second half of the 
nineteenth century reveals itself to be, in language and thought 
pattern, closer to the popular language than to the learned. In 
fact most of the poetry which directly referred to and associated 
with the immediate environment was in a moderate demotic, 
whether it was written by Alexandros Soutsos or Alexandros 
Rangavis, both of whom were also important defenders of the 
learned language. One can well argue that hardly any of the 
poets who used the learned language failed to make a shift to the 
demotic at various stages in their lives. 

But the question remains whether this language I now call 





in demotic, of which this is one; he remarks that from the time of the first 
version in 18g1 Soutsos went on changing these demotic passages into 
katharevousa. This may be true (I have not had access to the first version), but 
the passages he quotes from the first version differ very little, apart from 
spelling. The two versions are as follows: 


1831 version: 


"HAG ó Mdptne, ué tóv Maptn yópicav tá xyeAibóvia, 
kat otéc fipóaec xarefatvour traipi raípi vá tpvyóvia, 
Ki yÓ ztávtra xopíc tatpt 

xt dvoidn kaí Kadoxaipt 

xÀaío xi eig TÉÇ Cévec nétpec KTUN® uóvn TÓ kegáA, 
ody tij 0áAaaca nov kAatei Kal ktună ot nrepiyiá An. 


The latter version, as published in Fexis's edition of 1916, reads: 


"HA6e 6 Mdptne, kat 6 Mdptne épepe tá yelióóvia, 

K' eic tats Bpóoaic xatefatvour taipt-tatpi tá tprydvia|sic) 
K'éyó návta xopíc ratpi 

"Avoiég kat kalokaítpt 

KAaío, K eic tate Cévaic nétparç xrvn à uóvn tó kegái, 
AXáv tó kÜua ózov KAatet Kal ktvnă ró nepiyiáAi, 


(See P. Soutsos, IToujuara (1915), pp. 85-6 and 98; and L. Politis, @éuata tijc 
Aoyorexvíac uac: Aeórepr Xeipá (Thessaloniki, n.d.), p. 118). This proves the 
point that by the fifth and sixth decades of the nineteenth century, although 
poetry can be classified as katharevousa or demotic in terms of its 
morphology, as far as poetic imagery is concerned there was a strong tendency 
towards the popular thought pattern, as one can observe, for example, in a 
number of Zalokostas’s and Karasoutsas’s poems. It is also worth 
remembering that the poetry competitions demanded katharevousa, a fact 
which no doubt obliged most of the poets to comply with rules by mere 
manipulation of morphology rather than thought pattern. 
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demotic was the language the people used in their everyday 
dealings. It seems that Vilaras was closer to the people's 
language than were the poets of the following generations. In 
their effort to avoid the intrinsic characteristics to which 
reference has been made above, and to meet the demand for 
versatility, they started creating an artificial language. From the 
1880s onwards new compound words began to be developed 
and at the same time established patterns of versification such 
as rhyme and caesura were used less and less.*® But the 
also experimented in going further than simply splitting 
the rigid metaphoric expressions or concentrating on poetic 
descriptions. 

Valaoritis and Solomos in his late period manipulated 
expressions in such a way that they came to acquire symbolic 
implications, leading to a profound and metaphysical poetry. 
Valaoritis's lines from his poem Ovoreivócare a typical example: 


l'epáuata! yepáuata! noiá 0éAgar, n0ió xépi 

uéc tý Aaunáóa tic Cof) c puteter T áyioképi 

Kal noid noté Cevydpwoev áyvópiotr 0cóvnc 

kpugá tó vexpodiBavo ué tóv áv0ó6 tijc veiótQo; 
Tiati tá npóra ondpyava, nov npooQvA&v vá pútpa, 
yiat( vávai kaí oáfpava; Mvijua yiat ely Ñ uýtpa; ... 
Avtéc Ó ápavroc tpoxóc, T ákoiunto áveuíói 

vdvat Bade uvotijpio i tUYepó nauyvíói; 


This cluster of images helps Valaoritis to create an intricate 
construction where each individual image has a strong affinity 
with a primary one; the primary image, in this case the womb, 
becomes the centre of the cluster of images and functions as a 
symbol. For example the inexplicable togetherness of life and 
death expressed in the metaphor of a baby and a mummy in 
oackiéc? — whether this stems from mere will (0éAgoy) or 
providence (dyvapiotn 0eórnc) or chance (tuxepé zauyvíó) or 
the wheel of fortune (dgavtoc tpoyéc) — culminates in the 


40. For more about the free use of caesura, see Palamas's article Merpiká 
(written in 1894) in Ppáuuata, 4 (1904). 

41. A. Valaoritis, "Epya (Athens, 1916), p. 397. 

42. The meanings of the words oxdpyava and odfava indeed meet in the 
word gacxiéc. 
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metaphysical oneness of the womb and the tomb: Mvijua yrar 
ely 1) uýtpa; . . . Itis only when one recognises the womb as the 
primary image (symbol) that one fully understands the meta- 
phoric implications of the collateral images; the expressions 
7016 xépi / uéc th Aauzáóa thc Cwhc putever T áyioképi or noid 
zoté Cevydpwoev àyvópiotr 0córQc / kpupá tó vexpoAíBavo ué 
tóv ávðó Tic veiórnc and so forth, are metaphors alluding to the 
womb, as are the verbs ovreóei, Cevydpwoev and zpogvAàv and 
also the individual images such as Aautáóa tijc Cwhc. With the 
word vexpodiBavo, for example, there is an implied association 
between the burning of incense, which aims at attracting and 
reviving the spirit ofthe dead, and the renewal that takes place in 
a woman's womb each month; similarly by dv8ó rç veiórgc the 
poet seems to suggest the life-giving qualities of man's fertilizing 
fluid, sperm. 

This visionary approach is different from the emotional 
symbolism of the school of the Symbolists who by the use of 
simple words expected to stir the reader's mind to provide his 
own collateral associations. Another example of an intricate 
cluster of metaphors can be found in Solomos's ‘O Kpgrxóc 
which is permeated with the primary images of sound and light. 
Like a musician who composes an opera on the basis of a 
libretto, for Solomos his theme is secondary to his means of 
expression. 

Palamas's exceptional susceptibility to influences and natural 
inclination towards philosophical concepts made him one of the 
first poets of the following generations to make a similar 
intellectual use of demotic. However, roughly speaking up 
to the mid-nineties his poetry consisted predominantly of 
descriptive metaphors in a narrative context — a pattern of 
expression similar to that found in folk songs. The following 
extract from Mepaopéva Nidta is a typical example: 


Méoa 'céva onitáxi, Eva pro» xóonito, 

'"Mzpoatá ‘ç tic Havayíac to eikóvioua 
"Eva kavriAi piyvet Oaunoyuévo Qc, 

Kaí náci kaí okopniétai meid Gaundtepo 

LE votiauévous roíyouc Kat `ç óÀóyuuvovuc. 

"E tóv toïyo kapvogóAA oTékei kpeuaotó 

"Aaguokevtiauévo kai uakpóAiyvo, 
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Kai kounoAói kpeuiézai éxei 'CTó mAát vov 
Eavdo, kexpunapévio, uik«pokáucoro. 
Tpnac npauuatevtivac Aetpava otepvá 
"AzoóAÀnT ázouévovv kaí Gexávovrat. 

‘Ano kaipó uc dpdyvn vá ovegávooe, 
Kaítáxei Ccvyapóoei ráCevyápota.*? 


The repetitiveness of sound and/or meaning — ozitáki-roxó- 
0710, piyvei-okoptiétai, Oaunzouévo-0aunórepo, kpeuaotó- 
kpeuiérai-'Z tóv toixo, XZav0ó-keypwurmapévio, Cevyapóaeti- 
táčevyápwta — replaces to a certain extent the harmony of 
rhyme but at the same time leads to a loosely worded 
construction.** All his images, on the other hand, are denotative 
rather than connotative; they are mostly of an adjectival 
nature — 0ayumouévo pac, Lé votiguévouc roíyoug Kat 'c 
óÀóyvuvovc, kapvogQUAA . . . kpeuaotó / Aonuoxkevtiouévo kaí 
uakpóAiyvo, etc. This rhetorical profusion of words gives the 
impression that the poet is striving both to assert the versatility 
of language and to secure clarity in a language that lacks 
precision. Ten years later, by now aged thirty-seven, Palamas 
published his fourth collection, Taupori kai 'Avázaiw01(1897).*6 
What stands out in many of the lines in this collection is 
Palamas's attempt to use the thought pattern of the learned 
language. 


Zoypáge Àauzepóxpoue 
Nngoióv, )póov, óavuátov, 
Kai teyvitn ápxaiórpore 
TOV otiywv tov yeuátov! 


43. K. Palamas, Ta Tpayoóia rijc Hatpíóoc uov, 2nd ed., (Athens, 1931 [?)), 
p. 61 (1st pubd. in 1886). 

44. Itis worth considering the fact chat those who first fought against rhyme 
were people like Korais (see N. Veis, Tadayaixd, Nea Estia [Christmas, 1943], 
pp. 47-8). To write in unrhymed verse was a characteristic of the supporters of 
the purist language; although, of course, both Solomos and Valaoritis had 
already experimented with unrhymed verse. 

45. Palamas was fascinated in those early days by the variety of adjectives 
one came across or could even make in the people’s language. He criticized 
Kalvos for instance for having ignored the wealth of epithets in the vernacular 
— K. Palamas, Tà pära Kpitixd, p. 39 (the article was written in 1888). 

46. It is said that this collection was circulated in 1896 — see N. Veis, Nea 
Estia, Christmas, 1943, p. 46. 
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‘An tá ovyvega éAeó0epoc 
Afuepa népa wc répa 
XpvoanAÀóver ó 'HÀioc oov 
LTOV dttikó ai0épa, 


KaíkcAaióeci ota yeíàn oov 
'H 64 cov návta véa: 
“aivet eic tóv ópíCovta 
'Qoáv xapüc ióéa 


Besides the fact that this poem is a eulogy addressed to Kalvos 
who was a supporter of the archaic language (the last two lines 
are from Kalvos’s poem Eic "Ayapgvoóc),** the abundance of 
genitive plurals in the first four lines, the use of epithets and 
expressions reminiscent of the verse in the learned language- 
expressions such as Aauzepóypoye, ápyaiórpone, éAe0epoc. . . 
"HÀwc and áttrixóv aidépa, and the typical reversed construction 
with the noun before the adjective (which, as Palamas himself 
admits, is one of Kalvos's own basic devices),*? all indicate 
Palamas's effort to avoid the spoken idiom. The metaphor Kai 
kcAaióei otd yetln uov / ‘H ý aov rávta véa is unlike the 
people's usage because it appears to make use of the classical 
image of the Aeolian harp with its asssociations of involuntary 
sound production; the common people's usage would have 
associated man directly with bird: xat xeAaióobv td yeíAn uov. 
There are numerous statements by Palamas suggesting either 
that the poet is free to use whatever language suits his verse, or 
that the people's language is inadequate. By the same token, 
there are equally numerous statements suggesting the opposite 
and supporting Psycharis’s one-sided advocacy of strict 
demotic.?9 There is little doubt, however, that in his next 
collection, ‘H ‘AodAeutn Zwń (1904), which included a range of 
Palamas's mature poetry, although the morphology was 
demotic, the imagistic thought patterns and the lexical content 


47. K. Palamas, Taufoixai 'Avánaiw roi 2nd ed. (Athens, 1920), p. 36. 

48. A. Kalvos, ‘H Adpa, p. 99. 

49. K. Palamas, Tà [para Kpitixd,p. 39. 

50. À collection of some of these statements can be found in Emm. 
Chourmouzios, ‘O HaAagác kai} ‘Exoyy vov, I, pp. 371-89. 
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were an amalgam of all available linguistic sources. Palamas's 
concentration after 1900 on predominantly philosophical 
poetry was perhaps partly due to a new sense of freedom and to 
an assurance that the language was no longer an obstacle. 


"Am óÀa td 0cóuopoa tov dyaludtov péyyn 

Kı dr óAovc toc xpvaoíc puOuoóc nob nÀAékei ó noutijc, 
Tod Céper dv mid Cexwpiota Kat dv mió uakpiá é péyyg 
Mid Kadi mpdén dyvepiotn, unáAoauo pac nAnyhs! 

Tó Kpiua tó okvAóxkapóo Kk ý dxdOaptn Kaxia 

Táxya yiá tiv dAd@evutn kánoiov Ceo’ axon 

Aév elvai pá oogaétatn vpikvuio tij ápuovía 

Tic peA@dtac mov Wélver pac i) yaAgví Aperi; 

Tic Téxvnc Aáuzovv oi vaot, Aáunovv tá o0pávia tóča 
Tob Aóyov, Aáuzovv tdpuata tá 0piaufevriká. 

Taya vadiCouve otó lav tó vónua Kal rj 6óca 

Tob áv00ob nob yaipetath aùyý kai kAatevvekpó h Bpadid; 
"Yvóverai ó Ba0oogoc, óAec tic 0Oópec xpoóei 

Tov ‘Aneipou, kai óÀec otéxetaitic Sptyyec kai pwta’ 
Ootpatidtnc 6 dyvmpos nov dpatnta braxovet 

Zé uáv dAfOcia baéptatn ó€v eive nió oid ;?! 


This typical heavy play of abstract words often had a 
disadvantageous effect, leading to verbosity and obscurity. In 
the second edition of ‘H $Aoyépa rob Baouiáà (1920), Palamas 
himself felt obliged to give a plot summary of the individual 
cantos. Yet it was this linguistic flexibility that enabled Palamas 
to liberate himself (and indeed his contemporaries), once and 
for all, from the obsessional fears over the orthodoxy of 
language. 

Historically, the mingling of katharevousa and demotic 
had become common practice around 1900. Most of the pro- 
gressives advocated a mixed language, meaning the spoken 
idiom of the educated. Palamas's language coincided with this 
advocacy because, although it was morphologically demotic 
(and almost all poetry was in demotic by now), it corresponded 
to the same principle of free language as that held by those who 
supported this mixed language. As a result the emphasis on 
language subsided and a poet was freer to draw from all the 

51. K. Palamas, ‘H ‘AodAeutn Zwń, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1920), p. 71. 
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available sources. Kavafis was introduced at the time to the 
Athenian scene, which seems to have raised no objections to his 
idiosyncratic archaic idiom. For the large numbers of prose 
poems written at this time, writers chose to use this mixed 
language since it could be more easily adapted to sophisticated 
thought patterns. Language was now seen simply as a means and 
not as an end. 

Sikelianos's first long poem, ‘Adagpoiaxtwtoc (1909), is most 
revealing as an indication of the direction the language of poetry 
was taking. Like Palamas in some of his poems, Sikelianos 
creates a mosaic of metrical variations, yet his extensive use of 
dialect words, his frequent elimination of the verb, and his play 
with punctuation, asyndeton and various forms of alliteration, 
assonance and internal rhyme all serve to make him a more 
experimental poet than Palamas. 


dpa, atóv káuno, ota Dovvá, 
navtov, ó áópóc dpydtne. 
AtnAa ot áuzéAia ó niotikóç 
áypónzvae kt Ó épaydtne. 
‘Odovde 6 iópouétcimoc 
kuBépvaye xopiátnc. 


Mé zapaguóveve ý eüxij 

tov CjtovAa orouc tpágoouc. 
Fvópiwiovc éprena vexpoóc 
ázávo ano tovc tadgous. 
TTavtoi ó Aaóc: Kai dvéBnxa 
ó00 dveBaiver i) uépa, 

ytá vá xapó tó bidnAato 
tob áztávo kóouov áyépa.** 


Ambiguity for Sikelianos is not simply a question of the double 
meaning of individual words, though such double meanings 
abound — as for instance in the word áópóc (as a description of 
the worker), which can be interpreted either as simply ‘healthy’, 
or, more metaphorically, as ‘crude’. Rather, it results from the 
basic poetic structure which is not unlike that of Imagist poetry. 
The use of the full stop is often, in Sikelianos, the only indication 
52. A.Sikelianos, Avpixóc Bioc A’, ed. G. P. Savidis (Athens, 1965), p. 94- 
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of a new viewpoint. The expression Aina oT duzéMa ó motiKd¢ 
/ áypónvae xi ó ópayátgc would on a logical level contradict the 
expression that 'OAob0e 6 iópouéronoc / kvfépvaye xopiátnc, 
because the iópouéromoc xopiátgc cannot be the ruling master 
(xvf épvaye) if the ziotikóc and dpaydtne (‘hired shepherd’ and 
‘rural policeman’) have to guard the vineyards ceaselessly 
(áypónvac). Our complex response to the poem is the result of 
intricate and allusive images that rely both on the reader's 
knowledge of references and on his imagination. In the 
remaining lines of the above-quoted passage the allusions are to 
village landscape, to the beggar's blessing (ó Oeóç vá ovyyopéoei 
tá ze0auéva gov), and to the mystical concept of the 
simultaneity of death and life. Yet the pivotal point is the 
expression /Javrob ó Aaóc which is italicized and frequently 
repeated throughout the poem. Ideological emancipation at 
this time went hand in hand with linguistic freedom. In the case 
of Sikelianos the thought pattern of his poetry is that of a 
Modernist, of a man aware that language can no longer call up 
or reproduce the real world through simple imitation (mimesis), 
but must deal with the fragmentary nature of the world around 
us by recreating a redeemed, visionary world. 


King's College, London 
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Originality and Eroticism: 
Constantine Cavafy and 
the Alexandrian Epigram 


VALERIE A. CAIRES 


Although it has become generally accepted by critics that 
Constantine Cavafy (1863-1933) was influenced greatly by the 
Hellenistic epigram ‘in attitude, subject matter, and tech- 
nique’,' a close comparison of that poetic tradition and 
Cavafy’s poems reveals interesting differences as well as 
similarities. We know that Cavafy was familiar with Hellenistic 
literature and that he had a copy of J. W. Mackail's Select 
Epigrams from the Greek Anthology! in his personal library. His 
reading, however, ‘was much more extensive than his library’. 
More significant than this is the evidence to be found in his 


1. P. Bien, Constantine Cavafy, Columbia Essays on Modern Writers, No. 5 
(New York, 1964), p. 16. Cf. the similar attitudes of other critics: R. Liddell, 
*Cavafy', in Personal Landscape: An Anthology of Exile (London, 1945), pp. 108, 
104; R. Liddell, ‘Studies in Genius VII: Cavafy’, Horizon: A Review of Literature 
and Art, 18, No. 105 (September 1948), 189-90, 197, 199; K. Friar, trans. and 
intro., Modern Greek Poetry: From Cavafis to Elytis (New York, 1978), pp. 24, 26; 
E. Keeley, Cavafy’s Alexandria: Study of a Myth in Progress (Cambridge, Mass., 
1976), pp. $2, 68, 180 n. 15; Jane Lagoudis Pinchin, Alexandria Still: Forster, 
Durrell, Cavafy, Princeton Essays in Literature (Princeton, N.J., 1977), 
pp. 12-18, 42. 

2. (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1890). Other editions Cavafy may 
have had access to include: [Tauchnitz), Anthologia Graeca ad Palatini codicis 
fidem, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1829); J. F. Dübner, ed., Anthologia Palatina, s vols. 
(Paris, 1864-90); H. Stadtmüller, ed., Anthologia Graeca, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 
1894-1906); C. Preisendanz, ed., Anthologia Palatina, 2 vols. (Leyden, 1911). He 
may also have known of the Loeb edition, published 1916~19; see n. 6. 

3. R. Liddell, Cavafy: A Critical Biography (London, 1974), p. 121. 
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poems, which range from an actual mention of ancient epi- 
grams* to obvious imitations of them.* Cavafy's poems for the 
most part, however, are quite original in their tone and erotic 
stance when compared directly to the Alexandrian epigrams. 

It is of course impossible, within the restrictions of a brief 
study, to examine the entire Greek Anthology,? some 4,180 poems, 
while comparing Cavafy’s work to it." Although not all the 
epigrams in the Anthology date from the Hellenistic period or 
originate from Alexandria, for the sake of convenience they 
will be referred to as ‘Hellenistic’ or ‘Alexandrian’ because the 
later epigrams were modelled upon the earlier ones. Cavafy 
had access to the entire corpus, though he did not necessarily 
pay special attention to those poems which were actually 

written in Alexandria. In fact the six epigrams cited in this 
paper as examples of the tradition are not Alexandrian (with 
the possible exception of XII.17), and only two (possibly three) 
date from the Hellenistic period. These terms thus refer to a 
certain ethos, or tradition in writing, rather than to a specific 
time or place. Even though one cannot be sure that Cavafy had 
in mind a particular epigram while writing any of his poems, 
through a careful juxtaposition of representative poems from 
both bodies of work some comparisons may be made and 

4.. See ‘Young Men of Sidon (A.D. 400)’. 

5. Cf. ‘In the Harbour’, ‘Tomb of Iasis’, ‘Tomb of Evrion’, ‘He Asked 
About the Quality’, ‘Those Who Fought for the Achaian League’, ‘Epitaph of 
Antiochos, King of Kommagini’, ‘Epitaphion’. 

6. For purposes of my personal convenience, and the reader’s ease in 
reference, the Greek texts of the poems quoted in this study are from The Greek 
Anthology, trans. W. R. Paton, § vols., The Loeb Classical Library (London, 
1916-19). The translations are my own, with some reference to those of the 
Loeb edition and to the notes in the Gow and Page editions cited below. 
Readers interested in further study of these epigrams should also consult the 
following editions (which do not, however, contain all the poems printed in 
the Loeb volumes): A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page, eds., The Greek Anthology: 
Hellenistic Epigrams, 3, vols. (Cambridge, 1965) and A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page, 
eds., The Greek Anthology: The Garland of Philip and Some Contemporary Epigrams, 2 
vols. (Cambridge, 1968). 

7. The Greek texts of Cavafy's poems are taken from C. P. Cavafy, 
IIoujuaxa, ed G. P. Savidis, 2 vols. (Athens, 1963) and C. P. Cavafy, "Avéxóora 
IToujuara, 1882-1923, ed. G. P. Savidis (Athens, 1968). When I refer to 
Cavafy’s ‘corpus’, it is to these texts that I refer. The translations, except for 
additions in brackets, are from C. P. Cavafy, Collected Poems, trans. E. Keeley 
and P. Sherrard, ed. G. Savidis (Princeton, N.J., 1975). 
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reasonable conclusions drawn. Some similarities are obvious. 
With the Hellenistic poets, Cavafy shared a concern about 
unfulfilled or ruined hopes (especially in reference to love). His 
epitaphs or laments over the dead and his erotic poems are 
those most frequently cited as tinged with the Hellenistic spirit. 
Then, too, Cavafy’s ability to depict a scene and his careful, 
considered choice of words are techniques readily to be found 
in Alexandrian literature. 

The Greek Anthology, as it exists today, is divided into sixteen 
books of epigrams with the following subjects: I. Christian (123 
poems); I]. ecphrases of statues in a bath at Constantinople (65); 
III. ecphrases of relief sculptures in a temple at Cyzicus (19); IV. 
prefaces of various epigram anthologies (4); V. erotic poems, 
primarily heterosexual (309); VI. dedicatory for votive 
offerings, real or pretended (359); VII. funeral epitaphs (755); 
VIII. poems by St. Gregory Nazianzus (257); IX. declamatory or 
epideictic (831); X. didactic (127); XI. convivial and satirical 
(442); XII. Strato's Musa Puerilis, homosexual love poems (259); 
XIII. poems with unusual meters (31); XIV. riddles and puzzles 
(151); XV. miscellaneous (52); XVI. poems from the Planudean 
Anthology (twelfth to thirteenth century A.D.) not found in the 
Palatine Manuscript (tenth century A.D.) (396).5 Of these, the 
funeral elegies (Book VII) and the homosexual erotic poems 
(Book XII) hold most interest for a discussion of Cavafy’s 
poetry. 

Sepulchral poems in the ancient and Hellenistic Greek 
traditions served a simple function: they formally remembered 
and mourned the dead. These epitaphs adhered to certain 
conventions, memorializing and honouring real as well as 
imagined deceased males and females of all ages. Some were 
honoured for their fame, courage, or accomplishments; others 
were anonymous corpses washed up by the sea: Common topoi 
are warnings about the dangers of the sea, sadness about the 
untimely deaths of the young, requests for the favour of a 
libation or a kind word, explanations of the emblems on a 
tomb, mention of the manner of death, descriptions of the sort 


8. These numbers reflect my own count which includes those poems not in 
the official numbering (after XI1.6, for example, comes XI1.6a). In addition, it 
should be realized that there were errors made in these divisions, so not every 
one of the poems in each category actually belongs there. 
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of life lived, and complaints about being robbed after death. 
Some epitaphs are loquacious, others are brief, still others are 
even humorous, but common to almost all is a calm acceptance 
of the inevitability of death. 

In Cavafy's corpus, there exist five poems with titles referring 
to someone's tomb, as well as twenty-seven others which deal 
with death, tombs, or epitaphs; however, only a few of the Hel- 
lenistic topoi are represented. A large number of Hellenistic 
epitaphs? contain the common motive of the tomb or its 
occupant calling out to wayfarers. Interesting differences in 
tone and attitude are evident when we compare one of these 
epitaphs to Cavafy's “Tomb of Iasis', which uses the same 
motive. In the older poem (VII. 260),!° there is a tone of thank- 
fulness for having had a good life and death is quietly accepted: 

M?) uéujp napiàv rà uvýuatá uov, rapoóita: 
oUóév Eyw 0pijvov á£iov oð 0avóv. 

téxvov Tékva Aédoina’ uiijc dnéAavoa yvvaikóc 
guyyijpov' tpiacoic ztaigiv €óc ka yáuouc, 

ét àv mOAAAKI naïðaç éuoic évexotuioa kóAzoic, 
ovdevdc oiu ag où vócov, oU 6ávatov, 

of ue kavaaneíaavtec ázijuova, tov yAvkóv Unvov 
koiuüc0oi, xóprv néupav èr eüoefíéov. 


While passing my tomb, traveller, find no fault; 
I have nothing to lament about, not even in death. 
I have left grandchildren behind me; I took pleasure in one 
wife 
who grew old with me; I married off my three children, 
and often I lulled their children to sleep in my lap, 
never bewailing the illness or death of any of them. 
They, lamenting me with tears, sent me to the place of the 
pious 
where I went without sorrow to sleep the sweet sleep. 


9. Cf. VII.2, 2b, 6, 17, 26, 28, 71, 108, 163-5, 197—8, 212, 247, 249, 260, 
268—9, 272, 282, 319-14, 316-18, 320, 337, 850, 355, 380, 405, 408, 414-17, 
419, 428, 425, 445, 450, 452, 465, 495, 499, 500, 502, 520-1, 528, 525, 586, 540, 
544, 552, 558, 569, 584, 589, 631, 656—8, 710, 712, 718, 739. I have listed only 
those epitaphs which explicitly call out. Many others give direct information, 
but do not use the vocative of such words as éévoc or óóovrópoc, or lack similar 
contexts. l 

10. This epigram is found in Mackail's Select Epigrams. See n. 2. 
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The conventions here are the address, a description of the good, 
very family-oriented life he had led, and a calm mention of his 
death, properly mourned by his large, loving family. All is 
ordered, proper, and peaceful. In ‘Tomb of Iasis’ (1917), while 
the first line is very traditional and the deceased also calls out 
to a passer-by, the whole mood is different: 


Keiuaió "Iaoijc évrabOa. Tijc¢ ueyáAnc taítgc tóleoc 
ó €pnpoc 6 onuiouévogc yià éuopoiá. 

M'é8aíyuacav BaOcic cogot: x én(anc ó énindAatoc, 

ó áztÀobc Aadc. Kai xaípouovv ioa kai yià 


tà dud. Mà dn’ tÒ toÀD và p €xevó kóouoc Nápxiooo K 'Epui, 
i) kataxpijaeic uw €épOcipav, p éokóro aav. Aiapdtn, 

dv elgar ‘Alecavépetc, dev 0à énixpíveic. Sépeic tijv 6pun 
tov piov paç’ ti Oépuny Exe’ t(r)óovr) OmEptdtn. 


I, Iasis, lie here — famous for my good looks 

in this great city. 

The wise admired me, so did common, superficial people. 
I took equal pleasure in both. 


But from being considered so often a Narcissus and Hermes, 

excess wore me out, killed me. Traveller, 

if you’re an Alexandrian, you won’t blame me. 

You know the pace of our life-its fever, its absolute devotion 
to pleasure. 


Although there is a superficial resemblance to the Hellenistic 
poem (the address and the description of past life), eroticism is 
dominant in Cavafy’s epitaph; the pleasures of family life and 
the virtues of moderation are absent in favour of the excesses of 
sensual pleasure which eventually (and admittedly) destroy." 


11. An unusual blend of the erotic and sepulchral is found in XII.74. It is 
not a true epitaph, however, but a conventional and rather light-hearted 
complaint of a worn-out lover of boys who ‘expects’ to die due to his great 
passion for boys, and composes his epitaph ahead of time: ‘Love’s gift to 
Death’. Other love poems which stress Love’s destructive tendencies are: 
V.215; X11.46-8, 71-3, 166. ' 
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lasis was very proud of being handsome, and he obviously 
accepted with pleasure his acclaimed likeness to Narcissus (who 
also came to a bad end) and Hermes.!? But it is in the appeal to 
the traveller that the most significant difference is evident: it 
raises the possibility of criticism or censure. None of the older 
poems comes even close to expressing an apology,'? and the 
speaker's facile rationalization about the sensuality of life in 
Alexandria does not prevent the tone in Cavafy's poem from 
containing a hint of uneasiness that such behaviour might be 
judged negatively, for ‘Alexandrian’ is virtually synonymous 
with ‘homosexual’ in Cavafy's poetic vocabulary.!* 

This intrusion of the erotic into an epitaph is not limited to 
"Tomb of Iasis’. In fact, Cavafy's poems about death tend to be 
fixed upon the deaths of beautiful young men, while the 
Hellenistic epitaphs treat every age and sex.!5 Most of the older 
poems have the expression of sadness or restrained grief as their 
primary purpose, and the conventions of these epigrams 
generally exclude any sensual response to the deceased, young 


12. Such mythological allusions to a young, attractive man (Narcissus) are 
not found in the sepulchral poems on young men of Book VII where the 
allusions are confined to Ares, Hades, Charon, Fate, and Hymen. They are 
found, however, in Book XII, with special reference to Ganymede (15 times), 
but no erotic references are made either to Narcissus or to Hermes. (Hermes' 
name is used for oaths or thanks for good luck in XII.77, 140, 143, 149.) Cavafy 
may have included Hermes in this analogy because he was the god of young 
athletes and was depicted in sculpture as a young man. (See N. G. L. 
Hammond and H. H. Scullard, eds., The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 2nd ed. 
[Oxford, 1970], p. 503.) 

1g. The speaker in VII.260 (above) makes it clear that he has nothing to be 
ashamed of, and all other Hellenistic epitaphs that ask their readers to hold 
judgement, either refer to the fact that the size of the tomb does not reflect the 
importance of its occupant (VII.137, 198, 235, 380), or refute the accepted 
reputation of the deceased (VII.345, 450). 

14. Cf. especially ‘For Ammonis, Who Died at 29, in 610’; also ‘Tomb of 
Evrion’, "Tomb of Lanis’, ‘In the Month of Athyr’, ‘Of the Jews (A.D. 50)’, and 
possibly "Tomb of Ignatius’. See also Keeley, pp. 82—4. 

15. Itis interesting to note that epitaphs in the Greek Anthology on males who 
might have been young enough to be homosexual love objects add up to only 
25 out of 755 sepulchral poems (equal to 3-3 per cent, and five of these refer to 
dead soldiers; see n. 19), whereas 17 out of the 23 poems (73-9 per cent) which 
mention death in the poems circulated by Cavafy deal explicitly with the death 
of young men. In Cavafy's total corpus (including the ‘Avéxdora), the figures 
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or old.!6 The response to premature death in the Alexandrian 
sepulchral poems thus differs significantly from that found in 
Cavafy's work, as a close comparison will reveal. The following 
traditional epitaph (VII.348) laments the death of a brilliant 
young man: 


Tlatépiov Àiyóuv8ov, ènýpatov, éMMaxe vóupoc, 
Mutiáóov QíAov via kai ‘Attixincg BaputAfron, 
Kexponínc BAdotnua, kÀvtÓv yévoc Aiakióáov, 
éunAcov AUcovíov Geaudy coping T ávazxáonc, 
TOV ztigÜópov áperóv duapóyuara nrávra pépovta' 
ni6cov xapíevta, tov Homage uópowoc aloa, 

oid te áyAaóuopgov and YOovec épvoc áijtnc, 
elkootkaitétpatov Diórov AuxdBavta zepóvra: 
Aeiye ptloic dé toxevat yóov Kai ztévOoc dAactov. 


This tomb has obtained Paterius, clear-speaking and lovable, 

dear son of Miltiades and unfortunate Atticia, 

offspring of Athens, a member of the noble house of the 
Aeacidaei, 

full of knowledge of Roman law and of all learning, 

bearing all the radiance of the four virtues; 

a charming young bachelor whom a fated destiny carried off, 

just as a gale snatches a beautifully formed young shoot from 
the earth. 

He was in his twenty-fourth year 

and he left to his dear parents inconsolable wailing and 
mourning. 


Evident in this lament for an untimely death are a concern with 
family status, respect for a fine education, praise of the four 
virtues (wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice), and the 


are 19 out of 32, or 59 per cent, still a significant percentage. Cf. Keeley, pp. 81, 
82, 116-17; Liddell, ‘Studies in Genius’, p. 199; Liddell, Personal Landscape, 
p- 106. 

16. There are some instances of heterosexual sensuality, all in reference to 
female prostitutes, but they are much more decorous than the erotic poems 
found in Book V. Cf. VII.217-21, 223. 
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sorrow of the bereaved parents. The mention that Paterius is 
loveable (éz/jpatoc)!? and a charming unmarried youth (yapíeic 
ní6coc)!* does not lie within a sexual context. In fact, none of the 
Hellenistic epitaphs on the deaths of young men contains sexual 
allusions.!? Whenever a descriptive phrase is used such as "lovely 
youth',?? the context is that of someone who has been cut off at 
his prime, in his bloom of life, and who is frequently of 
marriageable age.! There is never a hint of homosexual 
sensuality in these traditional epitaphs on youths. Cavafy's 
"Tomb of Evrion' (1911), on the other hand, begins like a 
traditional epitaph, but ends with a difference in attitude: 


Eig tò nepírexvov avto uvnuciov, 

óÀókAÀnpov èx A(00v ounvitou, 

nob TÒ akezátGovv Tóg01 uevecéóec, TÓOOL kpívoi, 
eivai 9auévoc ó ópaioc Eüpíov. 

Iaiól dAecavópiwó, cikooi névte ypóvov. 

Az tov natépa tov, yevid raÀAgà töv Makeóóvov: 
ano dyapdpyas tfjc untépac tov ý oeipá. 


17. 'Enýpatoç (lovable) plays no part in the vocabulary of the homosexual 
erotic poems of Book XII, nor is it found in Book V. 

18. This word contains overtones of both ‘accomplishment’ or 
‘learnedness’ and ‘attractiveness’, but, although it is found in sexual contexts 
in Book XII which describe boys (cf. 67, 124, 130, 154), in this poem it is not 
an overtly erotic response (nor is ‘sapling’ which is also-used in XII.91, 126), 
but an appreciation of the youthful beauty of someone who, at twenty-four, is 
long past the age of playing a homosexual passive role. (See K. J. Dover, Greek 
Homosexuality ILondon, 1978], pp. 15 n. 30, 49, 83.) It is not found in any other 
epitaph on a young man. I have chosen to discuss this poem, rather than one 
on a younger man, because its conventions are so close to the ones Cavafy uses 
in ‘Tomb of Evrion'. 

19. Cf. VII.226, 231, 254, 258, 263, 300, 334, 427, 438-9, 466, 468, 495, 
518, 515, 527, 558, 560—1, 574, 589, 602-3, 613, 671, which allude to young 
men who are probably not yet of marriageable age. (Dead young men who 
were old enough to be married are mourned in VII.298, 328, 348, 367, 475; 
627.) 

20. Cf. iuepri) nAixtn (VII.263, 518); épar!) 8n (VII.300); épati) veórgc 
(VII.515). These are conventional descriptions of young men. Similar ones are 
used by Christian epigrammatists such as Agathias Scholasticus to describe the 
youthful dead (cf. VII.589, 602, 613). 

21. By that age, one was the pursuer, not the pursued, and even the 
pursuers.were slowing down. See Dover, p. 171. 
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"Exaue uadntic tov ApiatokAeírou oth giÀlocogía, 

tov IIápov ota pntopixd. Zràc Orjfac tà iepa 
ypauuata onovdéage. Tov ‘Apoivoitov 

vouob ouvéypawe ioropíav. AUTO tovAdytotov Oà peivet. 
Xdoapev 6uwc TÒ TIÒ r(uto — THY uopgr tov, 

700 rave aàv uià dnoAA@via éntaota. 


In this tomb — ornately designed, 

the whole of syenite stone, 

covered by so many violets, so many lilies — 

lies handsome Evrion, 

an Alexandrian, twenty-five years old. 

On his father's side, he was of old Macedonian stock, 
on his mother's side, descended from a line of magistrates. 
He studied philosophy with Aristokleitos, 

rhetoric with Paros, and at Thebes 

the sacred scriptures. He wrote a history 

of the province of Arsinoites. That at least will survive. 
But we've lost what was really precious: his form — 
like a vision of Apollo. 


Despite the conventional description of the social standing of 
Evrion's family and the excellent education which he had 
enjoyed (given in greater detail by Cavafy, evidence of his 
knowledge of Hellenistic Alexandria), the grief of his parents is 
not mentioned, and the poem ends with the statement that 
Evrion's beautiful form was more valuable than everything else. 
This represents an inversion of values, since his social status and 
intellectual level are thus viewed as less important, and virtue is 
conspicuously absent. The emphasis on physical beauty as a 
good in itself is not part of the tradition, and the reference to 
Apollo's beauty has a parallel only in the erotic epigrams 
(XII.55). 

Cavafy also links the two motives of death and youth together 
very clearly in his early poem ‘Longings’ (1904) where the 
speaker is saddened by young death. His point is not, 
however, the waste of young lives, but the expression of 
unsatisfied desire. He makes an analogy between premature 
death and disappointment in love in order to look back 
wistfully on a past which lacked all the pleasure longed for. 
Indeed this can be said about most of Cavaty's poems centred on 
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death and youth: the importance of memory, of reliving past 
sensual pleasure and the joy of seeing and possessing beautiful 
young bodies, is ever present, or at least implied. 

The Hellenistic poems, on the other hand, are focused upon 
grief and, even when they obviously deal with a deceased 
homosexual, their emphasis is not on sensuality.? That the 
deceased loved boys is mentioned openly, but this fact is not 
central or stressed. Some mention is made of all aspects of such 
men's lives (talent in singing, pleasure in drinking, skill in battle) 
and, except for one mildly satirical poem (VII.222), no hint of 
censure is apparent. The beauty of the beloved boys is not 
alluded to in these epitaphs, although passion for them is. Only 
in the erotic epigrams which deal with homosexual love (Book 
XII) is this kind of sensuality made explicit.?? 

When we compare the erotic poems of the Greek Anthology to 
those by Cavafy, the most obvious difference lies in choice of 
subject matter. While the poems in the Anthology are concerned 
with both heterosexual (Book V) and homosexual (Book XII) 
passions (as were individuals themselves during both the ancient 
and Hellenistic periods), the poems that Cavafy circulated 
are restricted to homosexual love.?5 Even within the general 


22. Cf. VIL.24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 31, 143, 222, 449, 714. 

23. My attention was called to Philip Sherrard’s article, ‘Cavafy’s Sensual 
City: A Question’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, IV (1978), 133—7, after 
I had completed this paper. In answer to his questions (pp. 136-7), I found 
no prototypes among the Alexandrian epitaphs for Cavafy's five erotic 
epitaphs. I have not placed any special emphasis on Cavafy’s ‘myth’ of 
Alexandria in the discussion that follows, but examination of both the 
historical and literary evidence for the Hellenistic period indicates that 
Cavafy’s presentation of ancient Alexandria in his poetry as a sexual paradise 
for homosexuals is not based on fact. Although homosexuality was neither 
condemned nor outlawed, society did not acknowledge it as the ‘best kind 
of love’ (although Cavafy tried to convince us that this is so), and it was 
apparently, for most young men at least, only a stage in life which one went 
through before marriage (see nn. 19, 20, 22, 29-81 and pp. 140-1 of this 
paper). See Dover's book for a complete discussion of this matter. 

24. Dover, pp. 1, 66-7. Cf. V.6, 19, 116; XII.9, 86, 9o, 109, where both sorts 
of eros are possible in the same person. Some, however, prefer only 
heterosexuality, (cf. V.116, 277-8; X.68; XII.41), others prefer homosexuality 
exclusively (cf. XII. 17, 87, 192, 245). 

25. There are some early heterosexual poems in his ‘Avéxéora, but we need 
not take them very seriously. In the first place, they are bad poems, and in the 
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category of homosexual poetry, however, the tone in Cavafy's 
poems varies significantly from that found in Book XII of the 
Anthology. 1 cannot, therefore, entirely agree with the following 
statement by Jane Lagoudis Pinchin: 


It is of course a general similarity in tone, scope, and subject 
matter that makes the comparison [between the poems of the 
Greek Anthology and Cavafy's poems] important. As many 
have noted, except for its lack of concern with nature Cavafy's 
verse is remarkably like those educated small personal, often 
homosexual, poems of his predecessors.?* 


There is an obvious contrast between the upper class would-be 

seducer of the Hellenistic epigrams? and the usually poverty- 

striken lovers in Cavafy's poems. The open expression of 
homosexual desire in literature, at least on the part of the 

active partner, was accepted by ancient and Hellenistic Greek 
culture.?* The practice of homosexuality itself was condoned by 
society, if not by the parents of the boys involved,” although it 
was subject to rather strict conventions and expectations in 
regard to age limits and behaviour during and after courtship.*? 
Cavafy's world did not accept his sexual predilections and, 
although he is franker about his erotic preferences in the poems 





second place, as far as we know Cavafy never had any heterosexual interests, so 
these very conventional sentimental poems must have been written without 
sincerity as poetic exercises, or with the female figure masking a male one. 

26. Pinchin, p. 42. 

27. Dover, pp. 149-51. 

28. On openness about homosexuality in literature, see Dover, pp. 1, 153; 
cf. XIL.17, 87, 245. For details about society's acceptance of the erastes (the 
active partner), see Dover, pp. 67—8, 82, 84, 89-90, 135, 187. All the epigrams 
in Book XII are written from the viewpoint of the erastes and, while they are 
clearly about homosexual eros, their approach, for the most part, is decidedly 
more euphemistic and romantic than the overtly gross sexual humour to be 
found in Aristophanes. (Cf. Dover, pp. 11, 59, 90-91, but see also n. 43.) 

29. Dover, pp. 82-3, 88-90. Cf. XII.8, 205, 253; but 231 appears to speak 
about parental restrictions on the active partner. 

go. Dover, pp. 49, 55—5, 83, 89, 106, 150. Cf. X11.4, 14, 21—2, 102, 200, 228, 
251, 255, on age limits and courtship conventions. Some epigrams, however, 
show deviations from these conventions: cf. XII.9, 10. 
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written after 1915,?! the vast difference between ancient toler- 
ance and modern rejection of homosexuality inevitably affects 
the tone and attitude found in Cavafy's poems. " 

As I have already stated, the Alexandrian erotic epigrams in 
Book XII spoke openly in favour of homosexuality with no 
apology, guilt, or hesitation, and this can be clearly seen in 
XIL 17:9? 


OU uoi 0ijÀvc époc éykápóioc, &AAÁ ue nvpool 
dpoeves áopéoto Oğkav UW ávOpaxij). 

nÀeiótepov tóóe 0áAnoc: ó00v óvvatótepoc dponv 
Ondutépne, vóoaov yd nó00c ócirepoc. 


Love for women is not in my heart, but male fires 
have placed me under inextinguishable hot embers. 
This heat is greater: by as much as a male is stronger 
than a female, is this desire keener. 


The narrative voices in Cavafy's poems never state openly that 
they prefer men to women. Even in the ‘franker’ poems, no such . 
bald statement is made, although it is frequently clear in 
Cavafy's work that homosexual passions are being depicted, 
despite a lack of distinguishing pronouns at times.?* ‘Theatre of 
Sidon (A.D. 400)' (1923) offers an excellent example of Cavafy's 
approach to frankness about the subject of homosexuality :** 


IloÀírov évtíuov vidc— apò távtov, eÜeiói)c 
éonfoc tob 0cátpov, noiktlwc dpeotóc, 
viote ovvOéto èv yÀóoog éAlAnuixh 

Atav eütóÀuovc orixouc, nov tovc kukAogopo 
nodvd kpugá, évvoeitai— Ocol! và uv todc óobv 
oí tà paid popobvrec, nepi n8iki)c Aalobvrec- 
atíyouc tic rnóovi)c ths éxAextijc, mov niatvei 
npóc áyovgv dydnn Ki ázoóokiuaouévy. 


31. Keeley, p. 63; cf. Bien, pp. 38-9 and Liddell, ‘Studies in Genius’, 
pp. 198-9. 

$2. Cf. XII.87, 192, 245. 

83. Cf. Keeley, P- 45; Bien, p. 4. Cf. also ‘The Next Table’, ‘Temethos, 
Antiochian, A.D. 400’, "The Twenty-Fifth Year of His Life’, ‘Days of 1896’, 
"Two Young Men, 23 to 24 Years Old’, and ‘Picture of a 28-Year-Old Painted 
by His Friend of the Same Age, An Amateur’. 

34. Cf. also ‘Hidden Things’. 
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Son of an honourable citizen — most important of all, a good- 
looking 
young man of the theatre, amiable in many ways, 
I sometimes write highly audacious verses in Greek 
and these I circulate — surreptitiously, of course. 
O gods, may the gray ones who prattle about morals 
never see those verses: all about a special kind of sexual 
pleasure [a pleasure of the 'elect'], 
the kind that leads toward a condemned [by those who are not 
‘elect’], 
a barren love [which bears no children]. 


This practice of secretly circulating poems 'about a special kind 
of sexual pleasure' reflects Cavafy's own procedure of printing 
his poems privately and distributing them to his friends and 
admirers.** Implicit in this poem is Christianity's abhorrence of 
homosexuality and this, of course, is the primary limitation on 
both the narrator's and Cavafy's candour about their sexual 
preferences. Nevertheless, although the condemnation is 
acknowledged, there is a clear claim here that this sort of 
pleasure is not just for anyone, that it is exclusive. 


There is a difference too in the erotic response to other males 
in these poems. In the Greek Anthology, the speakers are attracted 
to boys who are roughly between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen. Cavafy, on the other hand, is drawn to young men in 
their twenties. This, of course, reflects the fashions in sexuality 
in their respective societies. A more interesting divergence is 
evident in the various manners of viewing young males as sexual 
objects. Poems from both the An£hology and Cavafy's corpus 
describe young men as having been made by Eros. In the 
Hellenistic epigram (X11.56),*6 the response to the beauty of the 
boy is formal and constrained: 


Eikóva u&v Ilapínv GooyAógoc vva "Epotoc 
Ilpa£itéAgc, Kónpióoc naida tunwoduevoc, 
viv 0 ó 0càv KdAMotoc 'Epoc éujvxov áyaAua, 

abtov ázeikovíoac, énÀAaoe IlpacuéAgv: 


$5. Cf. Bien, pp. 14, 38; Keeley, pp. 9-10. 
36. Cf. XII.57, 110, for boys made by Eros; XII.54, 64, 75-8, 97, 111, 112, 
for boys like Eros in their beauty. 
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op ó ué&v èv 0vatoic, 6 6 év ai0épi ptAtpa BpafeUg, 
yc 0 dua kai uakápov oxnatpogopaat nó001. 
6ABiotn Mepónov iepa nóAic, á 0cónaióa 
xaivóv “Epwta véov Opéwev ópayeuóva. 


Praxiteles the sculptor made a likeness of Eros 
out of Parian marble, forming the son of Aphrodite. 
But now Eros, the most beautiful of the gods, depicting 
himself in sculpture 
has moulded Praxiteles, a living statue, 
in order that the one among mortals, the other in heaven, 
may control love-charms, 
and Desire(s) may rule over earth and the gods at the same 
time. ; 
The holy city of the Meropes [Cos] is most blessed, which 
reared 
a new Eros, son of a god, to be leader of the young men. 


With its reference to the Olympian gods and the rule of Love on 
earth as well as in heaven, the epigram introduces a cosmic 
element and remains decorous and measured in its response to 
the beautiful boy. Cavafy’s ‘At the Café Door’ (1915), however, 
is much more tactile in its response: 


Tùv npoaox?j uov Kati noù einav nAáyiuov 
õıcúbvve atov Kagevetou thy elooóo. 

K' elóa v ópaio odua noù CuoiaCe 

ody an thy kpa neipa tov và tHKkapev ó "Epoc— 
nAdttovtac tà auuuetpiká vou MEAN uè xapá: 
óyóvovtac pAunto 10 áváotgua: 

nÀárrovrac uè ovykívgoitO mpdowno 

Ki ápívovtac år TOV yepióv rov TÒ Gyyiyua 

éva aic0nua otó uéroto, ota uátia, Kai ota yetAn. 


Something they said beside me 

made me look toward the café door, 

and I saw that lovely body which seemed 

as though Eros in his mastery had fashioned it, 
joyfully shaping its well-formed limbs, 
molding its tall build, 
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shaping its face tenderly, 
and leaving, with a touch of the fingers, 
a particular impression on the brow, the eyes, the lips. 


The speaker's reaction is sensual, but not overly lascivious. He 
describes the young man as if he were truly a work of art, and the 
ecphrasis is almost tactile in its lingering over each loving detail. 
This difference between the two poems' response to beauty 
holds true generally for the other poems in the two bodies of 
work. In the Greek Anthology, the tendency is not towards 
ecphrasis (although it does occur in XII.93), but to remark with 
some emphasis upon the beauty of the lads (xaAóc, xáAAoc), to 
compare them to flowers, to make mythological allusions (such 
as to Eros or Ganymede), and to stress as well that a boy past his 
prime (i.e. with body hair) was no longer attractive. In addition 
there is some overt attraction to the buttocks of the boys in some 
of the more graphic epigrams.?' Cavafy's poems, on the other 
hand, are not content with a simple statement about the beauty 
of the young men, nor are they sexually explicit. The 
appreciation of beauty falls somewhere in between: a delight in 
dwelling upon the details of lovely young male bodies, the 
pleasure of enjoying them, and the sensations evoked by 
memories. The sensuality of the response is real and 
overshadows the flatter, more conventional, and generally less 
tactile poems of the Anthology. 

This phenomenon of a different sensual response can also be 
seen in two poems which have been compared before? and 
which share a similar subject: someone, while passing a shop, is 
attracted to the person he sees within and acts upon that 
attraction. In the Greek Anthology (X11.8), the passer-by stops and 
asks the boy's price in only slightly hidden language. The boy 
blushes and tells him to leave or his father will observe him. This 
is neither a yes nor a no answer, but may be interpreted as pos- 
sibly tending towards the affirmative since the boy understands 
the question and wants to keep his father in the dark. The 
would-be lover buys some garlands to cover his wooing, and 


37. Cf. XII.6, 22, 30, 37-8, 97. XII.94, 213 refer to loins. See also n. 43. 
38. Cf. Liddell, ‘Studies in Genius’, p. 197; Pinchin, p. 42. 
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then uses them as offerings to the gods when he prays for success 
in his erotic venture:*?? 


Eióov éyó riva raióa énav0onAokobvta xópvufov, 
ípiirapepxóuevoc ta oregavgnAókia: 

ov6 dtpwta rapijAGov: éniotac Ó fjovyoc avt@ 
onul' Hóacov nwdeic rov adv éuoi atépavov;” 

uãààov tov Kahixav 6 épv@aiveto, kal kavakÜvac 
onoi ‘‘ Maxpav xópei, uý oe nathp éatóp." 

óvobuai mpopaoer otepadvous, kal oixad ànceA0ív 


éotepdavwoa 0coíc, xcivov énevéduevoc. 


I saw a boy intertwining a cluster of flowers, 
just now, as I was passing by the places where garlands are 
sold. 
And I did not pass by unscathed; but standing quietly near 
him 
I said, ‘For how much will you sell your garland to me?’ 
And he blushed more than his rosebuds, and bending down 
he said, ‘Get away lest my father notice you’. 
I purchased some wreaths as a pretext, and after I went home 
I crowned the gods with the wreaths, praying [them to 
grant me] him. 


The narrator’s tone is cheerful and hopeful, for he probably 
expects quick success since the boy in whom he is interested is a 
worker, not a member of the leisured class who would expect a 
longer courtship and more subtlety in approach." The desire, 
however, is one-sided, for the conventions of such relationships 
required that the boy (the pais or eromenos) be pursued by the 
one in love (the erastes); furthermore the eromenos, as the passive 
partner, was not supposed to experience any sexual pleasure.*! 


39. This is a nice touch, because garlands are frequently depicted in the 
hands of both the wooers and the wooed on vase paintings in festive contexts 
(see Dover, pp. 92-8, 96). 

40. Cf. Dover, pp. 49, 55-6, 88, 89, 106, 150; XII.211. 

41. Cf. Dover, pp. 36 n. 18, 52, 96-7, 150. There was, however, probably a 
gulf between reality and convention here (see Dover, pp. 103, 125 n. 1, 204; cf. 
XII.38, 7, 188, 209). The eromenos was also subject to a certain amount of social 
disdain as the passive partner (Dover, pp. 67-8, 84, 135, 137), but submission 
to a worthy man for purposes of self-improvement of any kind was acceptable 
to Greek society (Dover, p. 91). 
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Cavafy sets a more elaborate scene in his version, 'He Asked 
About the Quality’ (1930). We learn much more about the 
young man passing the shop: his job is insignificant and badly 
paid, he is handsome and sensual, twenty-nine years of age, and 
lives in a poor neighbourhood. The shop that he passes serves 
the working class and, while the poem is obviously derivative 
from the Anthology, the intrusion of poverty*? and ofa tone quite 
heavy with mutual desire creates a distinctive contrast with the 
older poem. I quote only the part which deals with the shop: 


Hepvavrac éunpóc o éva uayaCi uikpó 

6nov ztoUvÀtoUvtav káti zpáyuata 

wevtixa kai oOrvà pid Epyatixouc, 

eld éxei uéaa éva npdowno, clóe uià uopoi) 
ó7ztov tov €onpwav kai clonAde, Kai Cntovce 
taxa va dei xpoyuatiatà uavtýňa. 


Poroboe pia thy norótyta Tov pavtnliav 
kai tí KootiCouy UÈ gov) nviyuév, 
oxedov apvouévr ár thy éniOvuia. 

Ki áváAoya jA@av ý dnavtioeis, 
áonpnuévec, ue pov) xaunÀoyévr, 

Lè bnodav@dvovuca ovvaíveoi. 


‘Odo kai káti €Aeyav pid thy ztpayuáteia—á AA 
uóvoc oxondc: Tà Xépia Twv V üdyyi(ovv 

énávo an ta uavrijAia* và nÀgoiáCouv 

tà ampdawna, rà xe(Àn aàv tuyalac’ 

pid oriyuiala arà uéAm énagij. 


Tpýyopa kai xpvoá, yià và ur) voidoet 
ó kataatuuatápxrc mov até BáOoc káOovtav. 


Passing in front of a small shop that sold 

cheap and flimsy merchandise for workers, 

he saw a face inside, a figure 

that compelled him to go in, and he pretended 
he wanted to look at some colored handkerchiefs. 


42. There is almost no mention of poverty in the Hellenistic erotic poems of 
Book XII. In 150, hunger is seen as a 'charm' to drive away the disease of love 
(but it is not specified whether it is effective against heterosexual or 
homosexual love, or both). In 148, a lover complains to his eromenos (passive 
partner) in regard to his mercenary attitude about the lover's empty hands. 
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He asked about the quality of the handkerchiefs 
and how much they cost, his voice choking, 
almost silenced by desire. 

And the answers came back in the same mood, 
distracted, the voice hushed, 

offering hidden consent. 


They kept on talking about the merchandise — 

but the only purpose: that their hands might touch 
over the handkerchiefs, that their faces, their lips, 
might move close together as though by chance — 
a moment's meeting of limb against limb. 


Quickly, secretly, so the shopowner sitting at the back 
wouldn't realize what was going on. 


The two men share the desire; consent is hidden but obviously 
offered. The initiator's approach is less direct in Cavafy's poem 
than in its Hellenistic parallel, and the passion that hangs 
heavily in the air is all the more intense (uè govi) mvipyévn, 
axeóóv afvauévr ám thv éni&vuía). They understand each other 
without words: their communication is instinctive as is their 
secrecy, and their mutual response is totally physical and 
palpable. Despite the greater frankness about homosexuality 
evident in Cavafy's late period, the openness apparently does 
not represent a clear advancement towards freedom or happi- 
ness; the furtiveness and forbidden quality of this sort of liaison 
seem to be almost part of its attraction. In comparison, the 
Hellenistic epigram quoted above is decorous*?? and calm, 
although obviously sharing virtually the same motifs: the 
passer-by, the instant attraction, the merchandise used as a 
pretext, the necessity of keeping the encounter secret, and the 
distinct possibility that some erotic adventure will ensue. 

Very often, courtships did not go smoothly and the boys 


43. This is not to imply that all the erotic poems in Book XII (or even Book 
V) of the Greek Anthology are filled with decorum. A few are so graphic and 
*obscene' that the Loeb edition has seen fit to present their translations in 
Latin instead of in English! (All or part of 14 poems in Book XII [and 14 in 
Book V] are translated into Latin.) For their tendency to be euphemistic, 
however, see n. 28. 
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turned down their would-be lovers.** This circumstance gave 
rise to the large body of Hellenistic homosexual epigrams which 
wail and complain about lack of success in pursuit of love. 
Cavafy also wrote about unfulfilled love affairs, but with less 
excess. 


Love is viewed as sweet pain in several Hellenistic epigrams*® 
because hopes were constantly dashed. For example, XII.22 
laments an empty passion: 


"HA6év uoi uéya nfjua, uéyac méAepos, uéya uoi nip, 
"HÀiococ mAnpnes tov éc épo éréov, 

avuta rà kaípi éxov ékkaíóeka, kai UETA TOUTMY 
záocac kai uikpüàc Kai weydlac xápirac, 

kai zpóc ávayvóvai pwvğv ued, kai tò qiÀaat 
xeiAea, kai tò Aafeiv évóov, dueuntotatov. 

kai tí tá00; pnaiv yàp ópàv uóvov: i) f áypunvijao 
ROAAGKI, TH kevej) kÓnpiói xeipoua xov. 


There has come to me a great calamity, a great war, a great 
flame. 
Elissus, full of the years for love 
is at that critical age of sixteen, and along with this 
he has every charm, both small and great: 
a voice like honey for reading, lips like honey 
for kissing, and is completely perfect for penetration. 
And what is to become of me? For he says that I can only 
look. 
In truth 
I shall lie awake at night often, fighting with my hands 
against this empty passion. 


The suffering and agony in this epigram on love for a boy of 
sixteen is so full of hyperbole that it cannot be taken seriously. 
(IIa, for example, belongs to Homeric epic and Greek 
tragedy.) After the grand rhetoric of its beginning, the poem 
ends with a whimpered complaint about sleepless nights and the 
necessity for masturbation. Its tone is obviously light and 


44. Dover, pp. 69, 83. 
45. Cf. XII.22, 81, 84, 99, 126, 1322, 154. 
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playful, and this holds true for the other epigrams of Book XII 
which complain about or describe the trouble and suffering 
entailed in being in love.*6 Lovers are let down or disappointed 
continually, but they are never really totally lost, for they express 
more wit than feeling in these poems. 

Cavafy’s personae do not lament in grand style, but usually 
dwell wistfully or reflectively upon separations of lovers‘? or 
unfulfilled love affairs.*® They do become intense about passion 
and separation on occasion, but never to a point of 
exaggeration so as to strain belief in their sincere emotion. In 
Cavafy’s ‘A Young Poet in His Twenty-Fourth Year’ (1928), we 
see described a current liaison which is not mutually intense and 
causes the young man real pain: 


‘Onwc unopeic mià dovAewe, uvaAó.— 

TOV oOcípei avTOV mà áztólavoi uir. 

Eivat 0? uid Katdotaot éxveupiatikij. 

Pilei 10 mpdowno TÒ dyannuévo Kade uépa, 

tà yépia tou eivai távo ota miò ECaiowa péÀn. 

Tloté tov óév áyángoe uè 1600 uéya 

zá0oc. Mà Acineth ópaia nrpayuátootc 

tov épooc: Àeíreivi) npayuárooic 

mov mpémet vávai ki ÁT toc dud u Evtaow énitvunríj. 


(Aév eiv óuoíoc óoauévoioti)v àávóuaA jov r oi bud. 
Mováy aùtòv xuptepe dnodutac). 


Kai q0eípetai, kai veópiaoe évreAógq. 
Pilei rà Aavpeuéva xeíAg: náv 

010 ééaíaio c@pa—nov óuoc rópa vorbe 
nàcotépyeiuóvov-ijóovíCevai. . . . 


Brain, work now as well as you can. 
A one-sided passion [‘a half enjoyment] is destroying him. 
He's in a maddening situation. 


46. Cf. XII.71, 81, 85, 89, 92, 99, 100, 126, 144—5, 166. 

47. Cf. ‘Voices’, ‘In the Evening’, ‘Gray’, ‘Following the Recipe of Ancient 
Greco-Syrian Magicians’, ‘Before Time Altered Them’, ‘The Afternoon Sun’. 

48. Cf. Longings’, ‘I’ve Brought to Art’, ‘On the Stairs’, “Half An Hour’, 
‘September, 1903’, ‘Body Remember . . .'. 

49. Cf. ‘Days of 1903’, ‘One Night’, ‘In Despair’, ‘The Twenty-Fifth Year of 
His Life’. 
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Every day he kisses the face he worships, 

his hands are on those exquisite limbs. 

He's never loved before with this degree of passion. 

But the beautiful fulfilment of love 

is lacking: that fulfilment 

which both of them have to want with the same intensity. 


(They aren't equally given to the abnormal form of pleasure; 
only he's completely possessed by it.) 


And so he’s wearing himself out, all on edge. 
He kisses (hose adored lips, excités himself 
on that wonderful body - though he now feels 
it only acquiesces. . 


It is not clear (óovíCera: is vague: ‘to take pleasure in 
sensuality’) whether or not actual intercourse has taken place, 
but probably not. What is obvious is that the great longing of the 
young poet for an intense erotic response on the part of his 
beloved is not being satisfied, although physical contact is 
certainly occurring. (This is in contrast to XII.22 where the 
frustration is of a different kind: the boy will not allow touching 
at all, and mutual pleasure is not the point.) The stress of his 
immediate and present situation is driving the young poet to 
drink, and wasting away his beauty (in the part of the poem not 
quoted). He apparently cannot even write poetry. The situation 
may be slightly exaggerated, but it is believable. 

Theories about love and its effect upon the art of writing 
poetry differ from the one era to the other. It was con- 
ventionally held in the Greek Anthology that ‘the literary man 
or poet is proof against the torments of Love';? he thus 
supposedly could continue writing. (In reality, of course, 
learning did not save the Hellenistic poets, or at least their 
personae, from the ‘suffering’ caused by their romantic 


50. Gow and Page, Hellenistic Epigrams, I1, p. 486. Cf. XII.98 and 150 which 
describe how learning and poetry heal poets wounded by love and make it 
possible to ignore love's pain, and V.gg and XII.120 which use reason as a 
shield against love. But XII.117 throws logic to the winds in favour of loving, 
citing Zeus as an example. 
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attachments.) Cavafy's narrator in 'Melancholy of Jason 
Kleander, Poet in Kommagini, A.D. 595' (1918) also gets some 
consolation from poetry, for the ‘Art of Poetry’ is attributed 
the ability to relieve his pain. The wounds of the poet, however, 
are not caused by love (as occurs in the Anthology), but by his 
body ageing and his beauty fading, for he will no longer be able 
to attract young men.*! 

In several of Cavafy’s poems, the narrators dwell upon their 
former sensual experiences from the vantage point of middle or 
old age, considering these memories and their own 
imaginations to be the essential source of their poetic 
creativity.5? The Alexandrian epigrams, on the other hand, are 
much more immediate: the action or pain they describe occurs 
primarily in the present or the immediate past. Their immediacy 
is especially evident in the poems where an erastes in pressing 
his eromenos to yield, employs carpe diem as his reason: time is 
of the essence because the boy will mature soon and be past the 
age of being an object of passion. For Cavafy’s personae, 
however, the chance of 'seizing the day' is essentially over. They 
can only remember their past, but they use these passionate 
memories creatively, as is well delineated in “Their Beginning’ 
(1921): 


'H éknAdápooic tig €kvourjc tov ióovf)c 

éyivev. Ar 10 otpóua onkoOrxkav, 

kai Biaatikà vtÜóvovrat xopic và uiobv. 
Byaívovve xopiotá, kpuoà ám tò onítv kai ka00c 
BadiCouve kánoq ávijovya aróv ópóuo, poder 
Ov và ónoUpiáCovraa mov Kati énávo tov npoóíóci 
0€ tí cióouc KAivyny éxeaav npó GAlyou. 


51. The Greek Anthology manages to joke about old age and impotency (cf. 
XI.30; XII.240), but for Cavafy it is no laughing matter. Great unhappiness 
about old age is also expressed in ‘An Old Man’ and ‘The Souls of Old Men’, 
although another old man is consoled by knowing that young men respond to 
his poetry (Very Seldom’). See also Bien, pp. 9-10. 

52. Cf. ‘Voices’, ‘When They Come Alive’, ‘I’ve Looked So Much. . . .’, 
‘Comes To Rest’, ‘Understanding’, ‘Their Beginning’, ‘I’ve Brought to Art’, 
‘December, 1903’, ‘Half An Hour’, ‘In the Same Space’, ‘On Hearing of Love’. 
See also Bien, pp. 14-15, 39. 

58. Cf. XII.16, 21, 29-32, 197, 215, 234-5. 
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IlÀjv tov teyvitou nöç €éxképóiae i) Cw). 
Aupio, uc0aópio, rj uerà xpóvia 0à ypagoobv 
oi aix of óvvatoi nad eda rjvav ý &ápxij tov. 


Their illicit pleasure has been fulfilled. 

They get up and dress quickly, without a word. 

They come out of the house separately, furtively; 

and as they move off down the street a bit unsettled, 

it seems they sense that something about them betrays 
what kind of bed they've just been lying on. 


But what profit for the life of the artist: 
tomorrow, the day after, or years later, he'll give voice 
to the strong lines that had their beginning here. 


Not only memory and poetry, but the illicit and furtive nature of 
the act destined to live in poetry, play a part in this poem. This is 
not an isolated instance, for several other of Cavafy's poems 
contain the same theme of poetry linked with erotic 
debauchery* The poet can thus create art out of what the 
loaded language of this and other poems implies is sordid, at 
least in the eyes of others. Despite the apparent guilt, or at least 
awareness of social disapproval (which occurs even in poems 
written after the great watershed year of 1915, when he began 
to avow his sexuality more openly), Cavafy managed to find 
the means, in part by using Hellenistic motifs, to transcend 
the negative aspects of such subjects and to take pleasure in 
reliving his sensual memories in his erotic poems. The neces- 
sity for doing this does not exist in the Hellenistic poems where 
homosexual eroticism is straightforward, and the only need 
for furtiveness is in outwitting a watchful parent. The Hellen- 
istic poets wrote their epigrams for pleasure and to demonstrate 
their literary ability within the conventions of the genre. 
Cavafy's poetry did not and could not participate in the cheerful 
attitudes and light ambiance of the Alexandrian epigrams, but 
he did create something new out of old motifs. 


54. Cf. ‘Passing Through’, ‘The Photograph’, ‘And I Lounged and Lay on 
Their Beds’, ‘When They Come Alive’, ‘I’ve Looked So Much. . . .’, ‘Comes 
To Rest’, ‘Understanding’, ‘Their Beginning’, ‘Half An Hour’. 
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I believe that I have demonstrated Cavafy's originality in 
respect to the Alexandrian tradition of poetry, even though I 
have been forced, due to lack of space, to limit my remarks to the 
few poems which have been examined. It is clear that Cavafy 
makes poetic references to both the epitaphs and the erotic 
epigrams contained in the Greek Anthology; however, he uses the 
conventions he found there for his own purposes. He introduces 
an erotic element into his epitaphs which was not present in the 
older poems: Cavafy's poems on death are inescapably focused 
on the deaths of beautiful young men. In reference to his purely 
erotic poems, I have delineated the difference in the characters 
and attitudes depicted by the Alexandrian poets as compared to 
those presented by Cavafy in his poetry. I have mentioned the 
disparities in age and social class. Much more important are the 
contrasts between, on the one hand, in the Greek Anthology, 
acceptance of homosexuality, a simple uncomplicated response 
to beauty, a cheerful playful tone, ridiculously exaggerated 
complaints about the pain of love, and a tendency to live for 
now (or the immediate future), and, on the other hand, in 
Cavafy’s poems, guilt, a tactile and sensual response to beauty, 
intense passion, real suffering, and a realization that pleasure is 
past and only memories remain. 

Robert Liddell's placement of Cavafy in the 'school' of 
Alexandrian poets is, therefore, really too simplistic: 


The Alexandrians are commonly called the most 
contemporary of the ancients, and Cavafy was a modern 
Alexandrian, the last, and perhaps the greatest of that school, 
whose poetry was decorative, allusive, and generally about 
love.55 


Cavafy's poetry is so much more than ‘merely’ decorative, 
although I will grant him his allusiveness and references to love. 
It is true that Cavafy turned to the past to find something to aid 
his creative expression (and this is especially true of his historical 
poems which I have not treated here). The Alexandrian poets 


55. Liddell, Personal Landscape, p. 102. 
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also looked to past literary achievements in order to combine 
‘an ancient tradition with entirely new aspirations' 59 My thesis 
in this study is that Cavafy did exactly the same. The emphasis, 
mood, and tone of his poems differ radically from the Hellen- 
istic epigrams of the Anthology despite a superficial resemblance 
of motifs and subjects. The Hellenistic poems are frequently free 
in their sexual explicitness, and this is one reason why Cavafy 
turned to them. Cavafy, however, achieved much more in his 
work than merely borrowing from the Alexandrians. His 
purpose was different, perhaps less frivolous than theirs, because 
he was primarily interested in his own ultimate problem: his 
response to the world and to its attitude towards his way of life. 
Cavafy's poems thus contain greater emotional intensity in their 
depiction of eroticism and passionate feelings. That he could 
create some beauty out of memories of erotic debauchery, 
under what were often sordid conditions, is his achievement. 


The Ohio State University 


56. A. Lesky, A History of Greek Literature, trans. J. Willis and C. de Heer 
(London, 1966), p. 717. 
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Social Borderers: Themes of Conflict 
and Ambiguity in Greek Folk-song! 


MICHAEL HERZFELD 


On the status of the 'Akritic cycle’ 


The 'Akritic cycle' of Greek folk-songs consists of those texts 
in which scholars have found thematic resemblances to the epic 
poem of Digenes.? The name Digenes itself has not been an 
essential criterion for the inclusion of a song in this category, 
although many of the songs do boast at least one seemingly 
Byzantine name; in a few cases, the name is that of Digenes, and 
other forms have been somewhat debatably claimed as 
corruptions of the latter Like all learned taxonomies, the 
Akritic rubric involves a measure of distortion or over- 
simplification. True, the thematic resemblances exist, and are 
rarely likely to be the outcome of pure coincidence; but they can 
be matched against other, hardly less compelling similarities 
which violate the boundaries of the Akritic category. 

The Akritic category has, moreover, attracted widespread 
attempts at literal interpretation. Even when the more extreme 


1. While naturally retaining all responsibility for the ideas expressed here, I 
have benefited greatly from the comments and observations of the following: 
Roderick Beaton, J. K. Campbell, Loring M. Danforth, Leonidas 
Sotiropoulos, Stavros Stavrakas. 

2. The label ‘Akritic’ was first coined by K. Sathas, Mecarwvixi BipioOyxn, 
II (Venice, 1873), pp. xlv-vi; see also P. Kalonaros, Baothetoc Atyevitg ‘Axpitac, 
I (Athens, 1970), p. xxxiii. It was extensively used by N. G. Politis; see 
especially his ‘Exdoyai dxé tà tpayovdia roù éAAgvikob Aaov (Athens, 1914), and 
his 'Akpirikà dopata— ó 9ávatoc tob Awevi), Aaoypagía, I (1909), 169—275. 

3. E.g. the name Yannis (and cf. also below): A. Ch. Yangas, 'Hzeiporixà 
ónuorikà tpayovdra 1000—1958 (Athens, n.d. [1959]), p. 32. 
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historicism of Grégoire fails to convince, there remains a strong 
assumption that these songs 'originated' in the Byzantine 
period, that they reflect the mood (if not the actual events) of 
those times, and that they represent the narrative techniques of 
Byzantine authors.* Oral traditions, however, do not respect the 
convenience of historical time-charts.5 Veloudis' examination 
of the Alexander romance illustrates this point admirably; his 
views are particularly germane here, since he shows clear 
thematic links between the legends of Alexander and those of 
the so-called Akritic heroes. Nor does the use of orally derived 
themes in written literature necessarily provide adequate 
terminal dates. The relationship between oral and written texts 
is often not that ofa uni-directional derivation, and there is little 
to be gained from simplistically asking which came first; the 
ambiguity of the evidence is nowhere more obvious than in the 
ease with which authors of the political right and left alike have 
pleaded the alternative which harmonized better with their 
respective ideological standpoint.’ The synchronic nature of 
most of the oral material does not promise well for such 
attempts at historical reconstruction. 

Without in the least abandoning the search for stylistic and 
thematic links, we might more usefully turn to the social 
significance of the narratives. This is not always easy to discern. 
The Akritic rubric has arguably done its work too well: it has 


4. H. Grégoire, ‘O Aiyevijc "Axpfrac — ij BvCavrivi) énonoiía otùv iotopta xai 
atv zoígon (New York, 1942). See also: J. Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites 
(Oxford, 1956), pp. lxiff. 

5. On this, see especially Ruth Finnegan, Oral Poetry: Its Nature, Significance, 
and Social Context (Cambridge, 1977), pp. 184—58. A similar methodology is 
adopted in two studies of Balkan traditions in which historical references 
clearly cannot be interpreted as purely literal: M. Herzfeld, ‘ “The Siege of 
Rhodes" and the Ethnography of Greek Oral Tradition’, Kpntixd Xpovixd, 
XXV (1973), 413-40; A. L. Vincent, ‘The Two Sultanas: The Cretan War 
(1645-1669) in South Slav Heroic Songs’, University of Birmingham Historical 
Journal, XII (1971), 237-42. 

6. See especially G. Veloudis, Der neugriechische Alexander-Tradition in 
Bewahrung und Wandel (Munich, 1968). Cf. also Kalonaros, Baa(Aetoc Aiyevijc 
‘Axpttac, I, pp. xx-xxi; G. Lambrinos, Tò ónuorikó tpayovd: (Athens, 1947), 

. 31. 

á 7. The nationalists' viewpoint is given in summary form by Kalonaros, op. 
cit., I, p. xiv; II, p. 205. For a Marxist interpretation, see Lambrinos, op. cit., 
p. 32. 
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emphasized supposedly historical aspects at the expense of 
conceptual similarities in the treatment of central characters. 
This is perhaps most evident in the enthusiasm with which 
commentators of all political stripes have addressed the name 
Digenes (‘twy-born’) itself, with its implications of a mixed 
ethnicity.? The debate has been determinedly literalist, its focus 
turned upon the problems of ethnic identity in the Byzantine 
period rather than upon the seminally metaphorical properties 
of the notion of ambiguity. Impurity and ambiguity are 
symbolically expressed as sacredness in many societies; the 
sacred and the soiled are both removed from the sphere of 
everyday life, and their consequent conceptual similarity 
provides a fertile grounding for analogy and metaphor.? 
The concern with Digenes' ethnic status passes these broader 
issues by. 

Many writers have pointed out that metaphors can convey 
different messages to different people.!? If this is so, not only 
will the hero-figure be differently interpreted according to the 
varied ideologies and interests of commentators, but his 
ambiguous status may be expressed in quite different terms in 
each song-text which alludes to it. The hero will have various 
names, attributes, escapades — as, indeed, he does. The 
variations represent local understandings of a widespread 
imagery — understandings that make good sense in their 
respective settings. There is little profit in the conventional 
treatment of variants as ‘corruptions’ of some putative historical 
Urtext, especially when so little is known about the historical 
status of Digenes and his companions themselves. 


8. See especially P. Karolidis, ZXmueióoeic xpitixat, ioropixal xai 
romoypagikal eig tò weaatwrikdv éAÀAgvikóv. čnoç ""Akpívav', 'Enwtnuoviki) 
‘Enetnpic (E@vixdv Haveniotimiov) (1905-6), pp. 188—246; Lambrinos, op. 
cit., p. 18. 

d Mars Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of Pollution and 
Taboo (London, 1966). The difficulties of defining ‘ethnicity’ in the modern 
Greek context are discussed by Muriel D. Schein, 'When is an Ethnic Group? 
Ecology and Class Structure in Northern Greece’, Ethnology, XIV (1975), 
83-97; M. Herzfeld, ‘On the Ethnography of “Prejudice” in an Exclusive 
Community’, Ethnic Groups, in press. 

10. For an anthropological view of polysemy, see V. Turner, The Forest of 
Symbols: Aspects of Ndembu Ritual (Ithaca, N.Y. and London, 1967), pp. 50-1. 
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‘Literalism’ is a poor source of insight! It limits our 
recognition of imagery and metaphor severely, and confines 
their range of reference to specific time-periods and 
geographical locations. There must always be something 
arbitrary in such an approach. For example, the rebellious 
figure of a hero who defies ‘the king’ will have been as popular 
with the underprivileged subjects of the Byzantine emperor as 
with the peasants who had to cope with the vagaries of Ottoman 
rule. Precisely thus did Karaghiozis, the shadow-theatre 
trickster, re-emerge from post-Turkish decline to provide the 
Greeks with a source of humour at the expense of the Nazis."? 
For the audience of the Akritic epic, Digenes’ ‘double birth’ 
(from a Greek mother and an Arab father) may have seemed well 
suited to his ambiguous role in the defence of the Empire; he 
was a loyal borderer who nevertheless conducted his affairs with 
fierce independence. For most rural Greeks, however, there 
were other and more immediate kinds of ambiguity than any 
which we might today dub ‘ethnic’. Conflicts of political and 
familial allegiance presented, at a local level, dilemmas which 
rural Greeks sometimes still face. Here, too, is ample scope for 
the marginal hero, sometimes a trickster on the grand scale, to 
push back the boundaries of subordination and lowly status for 
a while — even, on occasion, the encroachment of death itself. 


Andronikos and his son 


One folk-song text, preserved in manuscript form, attracted 
interest on account of its apparently historical references even 
before the Akritic category was coined:'? 


11. A stringent analytical rebuttal of ‘literalism’ is offered by M. Crick, 
Explorations in Language and Meaning: Towards a Semantic Anthropology (New York 
and London, 1976), pp. 154-9. 

12. L. M. Danforth, ‘Humour and Status Reversal in Greek Shadow 
Theatre’, BMGS, II (1976), 99-111. Danforth’s discussion of symbolic reversal 
resonates tellingly with the materials explored here. 

13. Sp. Zambelios, IIó8ev ý kowi) Aécic tpayovóó; Xkéyeic nepi éAAgvikijc 
noujaeoc (Athens, 1859), p. 34; E. Legrand, Aguorikà tpayovéra, Collection de 
monuments pour servir á l'étude de la Langue Néo-Hellénique, XII (Paris, 1870), 
pp- 19-25. See also A. A. Sakellarios, Ta Kumpiaxd, II: 'H èv Kónpo yAóoca 
(Athens, 1891), pp. 9-12. 
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Kovpoecóovv oi Sapaxnvoi, koupoetouv 'Apafíóec, 
Koupoevour Tov "Avópóvikov Kai naípovv Thy Kady rov, 
éyyaotpouév évvià ugvóv, Tic Opac va yevvijaei. 
2THV DUVAAKHY TÒ yévvgoe, Ota aíóepa TO vpéqei. . .. 
Xpóvioc Eniace 10 onaGiv kai bétnc TÒ kovrápivy, 

Ki Otay Endtnae tovc tpeic KpatiétaimadAnkadpw.... 
'EByike, dtadadnénxe, kavéva dev popatat, 

unre tov Ilévpov tov Owoxàv, unre tov Nixgoópov, 
ite tov ITetpotpayndAov, tov vpéuei ij yr) Kt Ó kóopoc, 
xi dv Evi óíkaioc nóleuoç, ute TOV Kovoravrivov. 
'"Evpáfgoav tò uabpov tov, 1 nóà, KkaBpaddixevet, 
gtepviatipiàv tov xápioe, návw eic Bovviv éfyaítvei, 
xai pioke: robc Xapaxknvoüc, óikíuw énnóoboav. 


The Saracen pirates lay waste, the Arabs lay waste, 

and they descend on Andronikos and take his beloved, 
nine months pregnant and about to give birth. 

In prison she gave birth to him, raised him in irons. . . . 
At a year's age he took up the sword, at two the lance, 
and at three he was a fine, stalwart young man. . . . 

He went out and boasted that he feared no man — 
neither Petros nor Fokias, nor even Nikiforos, 

nor yet Petrotrakhilos, scourge of earth and men, 

nor — if the cause be just — Constantine himself. 

His horse was brought, and up he jumped, and mounted, 
dug in his spurs and went up the mountainside 

and found the Saracens competing at jumping. . . . 


The precocious hero demands to take part, and the Saracens, 
little disposed to let him make fools of them, tie him up and 
weight him down with lead. He escapes with ease, however, and 
returns home: 


Yi uov, toù Aéyei ġ uáva vov, bié uov, tou A€yeizáAw, 
bié uov ki dv rac avóv kópmv oov, otáÜov và Gov ovvtÜXo. 
Odes oitévtec kókkivec, kai voÜ kupob oov uapr 


‘My son!’ exclaims his mother, and again, ‘My son! 
‘My son, if you would go to find your father, let me 
tell you [the way of it]. 
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‘All the tents are red, but for your father’s — which 
isblack. ... 


The lad finds his father with some difficulty, but the latter 
challenges him to fight. The son manages to brazen out the 
challenge, then reveals his identity; and Andronikos is 
consumed with joy. 

Three features of the song will be found to have special 
significance when we explore other, related texts: 


1. The hero’s birth This occurs under abnormal circumstances, 
so that the hero's parentage becomes debatable; in a sense, it is 
only resolved when his father finally accepts him. In a Cypriot 
text, moreover, the mother is called a 'lawless whore' by the 
Saracens.!* 


2. The challenge The son challenges his father to recognize him 
as an equal, by demanding a sworn truce before he will 
dismount; the father's response is to threaten him with an 
armed fight. Seeing, however, that the lad is adamant, 
Andronikos yields, and only then will his son reveal their 
relationship. In the Cypriot text, the challenge to fight is issued 
by the son to his brother Kostandas (Constantine) at a later stage 
in the story. 


3. The association with death The father, Andronikos, is in 
mourning, as the black colour of his tent shows. The son thus 
appears almost as a revenant — a curious reversal of the theme we 
shall encounter shortly in the songs of Tsamadhos. It is perhaps 
worth noting here the song which has Charos describe his own 
tent in these terms: ‘Outside I have it red, and inside I have it 
black... .'!5 

It is possible, of course, that the characters in this story 
genuinely mirror historical personages. The Constantine who 
may be challenged ‘if the cause be just’ might be a generalized 
emperor-figure. The structural features of the tale, however, can 


14. Sakellarios, op. cit., p. 10 (line 42). 

15. N. G. Politis, MeAérr èmì rob Blov tov vewtépwv 'EAMvov, Y: NeocAAgvixi) 
uv6oAoyía, part 2 (Athens, 1874), p. 335; — N. Tommaseo, Canti popolari toscani, 
corsci, illirici, greci, MI (Venice, 1842), p. 304. 
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be traced in several re-workings, with different names, set in 
other times and places, with varying outcomes. To these songs, 
keeping the salient features of the Andronikos tale in mind, we 
must now turn. 


Porfiris 

In the series of songs associated with the name of Porfiris 
(Porfirkas in Cyprus), a challenge is again issued — but this time 
to the emperor himself: 


Xýpa raióiv éyévvgoe, kal Aév tove Hopoüpn. 

Ztà aidepa tov yévvgae, ati) pvAakh tov 0péfei. 
Xpovidpns midvet tò onal, ata dvo TÒ kovrápi, 

ota tpia Kai ota réooapa nivel kapalikebei. 

Il(veye, kaBadixewe, karóc ópóuoc mnyaivet. 

Lav T ákovoev ó Baoiliüg noù tov Bapiopayn. 
'Eotcíleve Xapatevoi ody T dotpa, ody ta púka. 

T otpa eiyave uétpoon, ta góAAav elyav Wiipos, 
toto dev elyav uérpoon, vobroió£v elyav yijgoc. 

Tov r ákovoev ói IIopoópnc, ápviofiookóc kai Byaívet, 
Bóaxkei ta repifóokmta, katòv ópóuov rà Byácer. 

Tá ‘ptav óunpóv, énépaaav, tá gav óníoc, oráOav, 
tá ‘oay Thy ávaucoapiá, ará0av ki ávaperobve. 

'Eó6ói Hoppúpny eidate, €ddi IlopoUp c éoxidotev; 
'Eóói ITopoóp noAAà eivrai, tov nod Hopoóp Cntate; 
Hopop tijc xrjpac tov vid, tic dpapias tò "yyóvi. 
Xijpac ó &ióc éyó eiua, tic ápagiüc tò "yyóvi. 

Aó&xkav Qovi) Kai oóvatav ó,ri Qovi) Kt dv eiyav. 

Tá ‘sav óunpóv éotáÜnkav, ta sav óníao iptay, 

tá ‘Gav THY ávauecapià otáðav kai oldepavour. 
Aina, tpimA& oióépovav, éxovv to kai nmayaivouy. 
‘An obX ta káorpa nate ue, Kian’ th Xópa uiv nate, 
oth Súpa éxo cavô kópn, uè BAézei kai mikpovtat. 
Odla tà káotpa ágijkave Kiam tù Xópa tò nijyav. 
Sav tò etdev fj £avOi) kópg, uaóáyei Ta uaAMá tç. 
HopoÜüpr, nob 'v tå p éAeyec, Hoppúpn, nov kavxrjotgc; 
MùÌv kÀaic éou, di kopaociá kal u)v ztoÀAvzikpoboat. 
Dépn u TÒ kogrepó onaGi nod kógtei dunpov kai niow. 
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"A opáčw robc Xapatevoóc, uóvo rpía v ágijoo, 
€vav tuQAÓv, évav kovraóv, K éva uovoxepárqn, 
và rác và mei tob Jadidi và Kdo TÒ Kipw dri, 
dc épr vái noAeurjaouue, và rob BydAw TÒ watt. 


A widow gave birth to a son, his name was Porfiris. 

She bore him in irons, brought him up in prison. 

At one year of age he took up the sword, at two the lance, 

at three and four he rode and went on horseback. 

He rode on horseback, and went along that road. 

When the king heard this, he was sorely displeased. 

He sent Saracens, as many as the stars or the leaves. 

Stars can be counted, leaves numbered, 

but these men were without measure or number. 

When Porfiris heard this, he went out as a shepherd, 

to graze his flocks and take them along that road. 

They came up before him, stood behind him, 

some between, and stood there and asked him: 

"Have you seen Porfiris here, has Porfiris passed by here?' 

‘Here many are called Porfiris, which Porfiris do you want?’ 

*Porfiris the widow's son, grandchild of the many-branched 
bloodline'. 

"The widow's son am I, grandchild of the many-branched 
bloodline'.!5 

They shouted and bellowed as loud as they could, 

those in front stood firm, those behind came running, 

those between stood firm and chained him in irons, 

with double and treble chains they marched him off. 

"Take me to all the citadels you want, but not to Syra! 

'In Syra I've a golden-haired girl, if she sees me she will be 
plunged in grief". 

They ignored all the other citadels and took him to Syra! 

When the golden-haired girl saw him, she tore her hair: 

‘Porfiris, where's all that you said? what now of all your 
boasting?' 


16. A. Theros, Tpayoúðia töv 'EAlvov, I (Athens, 1951), p. 98, note, 
interprets ápayiáà as a "branch of thorny scrub’, hence yevià roAókAaóg. But 
compare also "Apad, ‘Araby’, in view of the mother's origin as given in some 
texts. 
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‘Weep not, my girl, don't let this grief afflict you. 

‘Bring me my sharp-cutting sword, which cuts before and 
behind, 

‘and I'll kill these Saracens and leave only three of them to go 
free - 

*one blind, one lame, and one with only one arm, 

'to go and tell the king to mount his grey steed. 

“Let him come and fight me - I'll cut out his eye!? 


Associated with the same name of Porfiris, and embodying 
the same fundamental narrative sequence, are many other texts 
in which the specific details of time and place are different. In 
some, we learn that Porfiris does indeed justify his boast to fear 
none, cuts down single-handed, and even follows Turkish 
custom in sending a sackful of their ears and noses to the king! 
In Crete, as on Syra, he is ‘the son of a nun'.? In Trebizond, the 
mother gives birth but once in thirty years, but then to the 
‘thirty-times-a-Hellene’ Porfiris.? This illustrates in extreme 
form the paradox that a mother, to gain respect, must bear 
many sons, although an only child will be especially well 
regarded himself because he inherits an entire patrimony; while 
the song is not so explicit, the seeming contradiction of the only 
son's position is nicely underscored by the symmetry of the 
repeated number thirty. In the text quoted here, the 
circumstances of Porfiris' birth are exactly those of the birth of 
Andronikos’ son. And in Cyprus, Porfirkas is born to a Jewess.?? 
The theme of social marginality thus appears to be the one 
factor which these texts have in common. 

Thus, as a Jewess, the motheris a source of 'contamination' in 
traditional Greek terms. As a widow, she is a reduced being of 
suspect sexuality.?! A childbearing nun suggests an irrevocably 
soiled sanctity. The hero’s father, by contrast, remains 
obstinately out of sight, despite Sakellarios’ attempt — which 


17. Text from Cappadocia: Theros, op. cit., 97-8, no. 29;—idem, in 
Aaoypagia, XIII (1950), 186. 

18. Reproduced as Theros, op. cit., pp. 98-9, no. 30. 

19. Reproduced as Theros, op. cit., pp. 101-2, no. 33. 

20. Sakellarios, op. cit., p. xv. 

21. See Juliet du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village (Oxford, 1974), 


p. 123. 
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seems to have been prompted by considerations of 'ethnic 
purity’ — to see in him ‘a Jew from some city in Cyprus’. Here 
again the weakness ofa literal attribution is evident. The father's 
place, as a figure of authority to be challenged, is taken by the 
king, the ‘father’ of his imperial subjects; perhaps there is an 
echo of this in Porfris' own imperial-sounding name. 

Similarly, there is a varying relationship between the hero and 
the woman who chides him for boasting. Sometimes she is his 
beloved, once his sister, once the mother herself.?? In each case, 
the woman gives him his cue (and inspiration) to break free from 
his bonds. In one version from Cyprus, he strikes his tormentor, 
who turns out to be none other than his father-in-law, while his 
(Jewish) mother is the one who gives him the signal to rend his 
chains. The variations are thus considerable. They are, 
however, built around two constant factors: the dubious origins 
of the hero on his mother's side, and his initial lack of 
acquaintance with his father's identity. The latter is particularly 
striking in a society where a man is identified in significant 
measure by his patronymic and by other references to his 
paternal ancestry, and the replication of this theme through so 
many variant guises shows again that it, rather than the literal 
identification of the father as a truly historical character, is 
central to these songs. Historicity here yields to the exigencies of 
narrative. 

Structural elements, moreover, connect the Porfiris tale with 
that of Andronikos' son. Both are concerned with the borders 
which define unresolved or conflicting identities, whether these 
be ethnic, religious or familial. In the Andronikos tale, the 
father-son relationship triumphs against a background of 
confused allegiances. The son's challenge to paternal authority 
is matched by Porfiris’ attitude to his king. Porfiris, like 
Karaghiozis, is a humiliated subject who finds a way of sneering 
at his masters; but the triumphs of Porfiris are presented as 
successful, whereas Karaghiozis' are a temporary reversal of the 
status quo.?* 


22. Sakellarios, op. cit., p. 37. 

23. A. Eleftheriadis, "Axpirixà donara èé ávekóótov ovddoyiic, Kunpiaxai 
Snovdat, XXXVII (1973), 20-3. 

24. Danforth, ‘Humour and Status Reversal’, p. 101. 
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The tensions represented by Andronikos' son and Porfiris, 
moreover, arise from more plausible social ambiguities. The 
weaknesses of the Byzantine frontier were real enough; the 
tensions between the male members of a nuclear family are 
observed features of Greek ethnography.” Even after the 
collapse of the Byzantine Empire, the analogy between these two 
areas of tension may have been sufficient to keep the Porfiris 
song in popular esteem — as a metaphor on the grand scale for 
familiar dissensions. The central weakness of historicist folklore 
is that it requires a ‘popular memory’ of actual events, whereas 
metaphorical force may be a far more compelling reason for the 
retention of a song in the oral archive. 


Tsamadhos and Yannis 


There is a further set of songs, fairly well defined as to 
narrative content and protagonists’ names, in which the 
dilemma of social marginality is at once reduced to more 
localized terms and yet still further removed from the real 
world. These songs, of which the following Epirot text is a 
specimen, pit ‘Little Yanni, the widow’s son’ agai an evil 
brute named Tsamadhos: 


Méc v Ai-Iiwpytod toòç mAdtavouc yévovtav navnyupt, 
xopóc 660, xopóc éxei, dpyava kai tpayoúðia, 

xai X(Àia pévovtayv opayta d 0Ào tò navnyúpı. 

Pate kai mi€te, unpé maidid, yopéwte, tpayovdate, 
bv náci K ép0ei 6 Toauaóóc Kai uàc dvatpoudcet. 
"Akóua ó Àóyoc €oteke ki ó Toauaðòç épávn, 

nov popoddei òx rò Bovvó kata tò ztavnyÜpi. 

Iate kai oeiérai 10 Bovvó, kpáCei ki &yàv of Aóykoi, 
Kai kpáraei ordv duo tov dévtpo cepiGouévo 

Kt dmdvou ota kAovápia tou 0epià elye xpeuaauéva. 
Qrávovtac énay ô yopdc, xyáAacav ta tpanélia, 

Kl Ó KOOMOG Napapépae K éoreke rpouaouévoc. 
TTovs €xet dotýð:ı uápuapo kai yépia aióepévia, 

yià vå 'pO0cevvà malépoupe o1ó uapuapévi áÀívi; 


25. See especially J. K. Campbell, Honour, Family, and Patronage: A Study of 
Institutions and Moral Values in a Greek Mountain Community (Oxford, 1964), 
pp- 161-2, 174-7. 
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"AM oc kaveic ðè BpéOnxke, kavelc óév ánoxkpí0n, 

Kai uóv Tic xrjpac Tò naidi, thc xrjpac ó AeBévrnc 
épyijke và raAéqovve otò uapuapévi aldavi 

Exel nod énáta ó Toauaóóc éBoóAiuaCe t dda, 

K ékei mov éztáta tò naiól éBoóAMaCe K éfv0áei. 
'Ekei no) Bápeie ó Toauaóóc tò paiva náci! notáyn, 
K ékci tob ytúnae tÒ naibi Ta kókkaAÀa taaxí(Cet. 
I'à otácov, unpé AeBévtn pov, ovácov và oè pwthow, 
nod okóAAa uáva d éxape, ó kÜprc oov 10i0c Hrav; 
‘H uáva y órav yýpeye ðè ui eiye yevvguévov, 

Ki óuoi 0a tob natépa uou Kai 0à tov ánepáoco. 
‘Ano 10 yépi T ápnaéev 6 Toauaó0c kai vpéxei 

va nav và Bpovy Th uáva tov, TÒ Omit TNG và uá0et. 
'H xyýpa tovc áyvávteve K évoíuaoe vpanéc(, 

K ékei noù Tpóyav K Enwav i) xrjpa tovc kepvoboe, 
K éxvoe tov zaióioÜ kxpaoít, tov Toauaóob papuáxi. 


Among the plane-trees of Ai-Yoryi, a festival was under way, 

with dancing here and dancing there, instruments and song, 

and a thousand slaughtered beasts were a-roasting all around 
the festival. 

‘Eat and drink, lads, dance, sing, 

‘and pray that Tsamadhos come not nigh to affright us all’. 

Scarcely were these words spoken when Tsamadhos 
appeared, 

rushing down from the mountainside, down to the festivities. 

He stamped on the mountain and it shook, shouted till the 
valleys echoed, 

carried an uprooted tree on his shoulder 

with wild beasts hanging from its branches. 

As he drew close, the dancing ceased, the feasting tables froze, 

and everyone made way, and stood there full of fear. 

‘Who has a marble chest and arms of iron, 

to come and wrestle with me on the marble threshing-floor?’ 

Nobody stepped forward, nobody replied; 

and only the widow's lad, the fine son of the widow, 

stepped forward to go and wrestle with him on the marble 
threshing-floor. 

There where Tsamadhos trod, the threshing-floor caved in, 

and where the lad trod, there too it caved in and sank. 
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Wherever Tsamadhos struck home, the blood flowed like a 
river, 

and wherever the boy struck he shattered bones. 

‘Stop! my fine lad, stop! let me ask you, 

‘what bitch of a mother bore you, who was your father?’ 

"When my mother was widowed, I was yet unborn, 

and I looked like my father and shall yet surpass him.’ 

Tsamadhos seized him by the arm and ran 

with him to find his mother, to seek out her house. 

The widow espied them and prepared the table for feasting, 

and there, as they ate and drank, the widow filled their glasses, 

poured wine for her son, poison for Tsamadhos.?9 


In other versions, the young man is named Yannis or Yannakis. 
He is small, sometimes explicitly a dwarf," and a widow's son 
into the bargain; yet he is unquestionably the hero of the hour. 

In the text quoted here, as in some others, there are hints that 
the mysterious figure of Tsamadhos is in fact none other than 
the young man's revenant father. One text specifically has 
Tsamadhos killed by his ‘bastard son’, a state of affairs which 
further decreases the theoretical social standing of the woman. 
Elsewhere, indeed, she poisons the hero rather than 
Tsamadhos, justifying her action on the grounds that the hero is 
a 'non-kinsman' (éévoc)?* The implication is again that 
Tsamadhos is her husband or paramour, returned in black garb 
from the dead. 

The hero’s foe is sometimes equated with Death itself. 
Tsamadhos, brandishing uprooted trees, closely resembles 
Charos, the personification of death, who carries off the souls of 
strong and weak alike. When Charos is named as the adversary, 
no mortal can claim victory: 


26. P. Aravandinos, XvAloyi) dnuwddv doudtwv tijc 'Hzetpov(Athens, 1880), 
p- 227, no. 460. 

27. Text from Greek Mainland: Zoypágioc áyàv — O èv KovínóleiéAA. ou. 
aóAloyoc (Constantinople, 1891), p. 186, no. 223. In line 15, the hero is 
described as évac kovróc kovroíroikoc, toù Toapaibtvov uoUAoc (‘a short, really 
short fellow, the bastard son of Tsamaidhinos’). 

28. N. I. Laskaris, ‘H Adora xai rà uvnueía tng (Pyrgos, n.d. (1903-101), 
pp. 426—7, no. 2. Cf. also Havddpa, XIII (1862—3), 460, no. 8. 
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2. OAtyeviic, rof xrjpac yióc, éByike ot’ àvrpokáio. 
'Eyó ‘yo xépia aíóepa kai nóóia ároaAMÉvia. . . . 
Kaizáve xi dnadetyave 7tob tò taxÜ Öç 10 Bpáóv, 
to) TÒ TaxÜ Oc 10 Dpáóv, oc v AAAO ucamuépi. 

K 1) uáva vtov toù Aiyevi) ot’ GA@vi dw 6o otéket. 
Tpio Aoyi® kpaoci Baorá, rpió Aoyid papuákı, 

Ki dive vika’ ó Aiyevr)c kpaaoi và TOV kepáoet. . . . 
Kı ò Xápovrac u’ énifovAià fiovAí8m và vikijoet. 
Bávei tov nóða £agvikà kai wid tavià tov naite 
napacuyil 6 Atyevijc kai népte: Can Àoguévozc, 

KH óóAÀia ij uavobÀa vtov katázie tò papuákı. 


. . . Digenes [sic] the widow’s son went to the duel. 

‘I have iron arms and legs of steel . . .' 

And they go off and wrestle from morn till eventide, 
from morn till even, and thence to the following morn. 
And Digenes' mother stands outside the threshing-floor. 
She holds three kinds of wine, and three kinds of poison, 
wine to treat Digenes should he be the victor. . . . 

And Charos, bent on victory, 

put out his foot all of a sudden, and kicked him, 

and Digenes reeled and fell to the ground, 

and his tragic mother swallowed the poison.?? 


Death, whose ends may be achieved with base trickery, is 
unanswerable and invincible. When a woman's husband and 
sons are dead, her own status becomes lowly, even suspect, so 
that the only release for her is to follow them into the embrace of 
Charos. In the implicit equation between Tsamadhos and 
Charos, there are overtones of the structural analogy between 
marriage and death which so frequently appears in Greek 
song.? A man may struggle against the burden of his social 
status, of humble origins. Yet he has scant hope of success, 
differing in this respect from one who only has to fight a fading 
paternal authority or the rule of a distant monarch. The man 


29. Text from Crete: A. Jeannaraki, guara xpntixd (Leipzig, 1876), 
p- 214, no. 276; N. G. Politis, O@dvatoc tob Auevij, p. 255, no. 45. 

30. M. B. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 1973), 
pp. 120-2, etc.; M. Herzfeld, ‘An Indigenous Theory of Meaning and its 
Elicitation in Performative Context’, Semiotica, in press, paras. 3.1.1.—3.1.5. 
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who would fight his origins, in the rural Greek context, has 
scarcely a better prospect than if he were fighting the eventual 
triumph of death. 


The merchant and the robber 


N. G. Politis, although misled by his search for an Urtext into 
alleging textual ‘confusion’, recognized the similarities between 
the Digenes—Charos and Yannakis-Tsamadhos relationships.*! 
This insight did not afford any serious challenge to the 'Akritic 
rubric. Yet the texts cited so far show a common theme of 
ambiguous identity, and this is something which has no 
necessary connection with any historical period. Indeed, it can 
be identified in texts whose realia are of a distinctly post- 
Byzantine style. The following tale of 'kleftic' fratricide, while 
not wholly inappropriate to the Byzantine period, must have 
seemed perfectly apt in the tumultuous decades before Greece 
became an independent state: 


‘H Kóotagc ġ npaparigtiíjc, ) Kooracr) otpariatne, 
aépvei uovÀápia ócóika ki povlic óixazévri. 

Mia potda xpuvoounétadn naaív dn’ dAAovv ôpóuov, 

K i) Kóotac ðè ykaráAafi k i) Kdotac è vtoù Cépei, 

uóv tpayovdovat x’ edryt, uóV vpayovóáei ki Aéet: 

T'ià óiéc vripBévia mov vi ð, kl kégtic mac dev Exe. 
Tov Aóyov ðèv ánócovot, toù Adyou ó&v áztobri, 

névtt 100v ziávovv "t tà waddlia ki réooepeic `T tà xyépia, 
ki dAdo névti Cipóptrovvav tà ócóika uovAápia. 

Bpé ui) vrà č&ipovptóviti rà Epnua uovAápia, 

yiat eiui Kóorac uovvaxóc ki è urovpó povptdaouv. 
"Akobc, àkoUc tov ykepará, ti Adyia náci ki Aéet. 

‘Hucic Oà tobv oxovtdooumt ki ákóua ovvtvyaivet. 

Tpeic uaxipyiéc rov d@oavi K Üatipa TovV povroboav. 
[lob nob 'oufpé npauatiprij, noù nov o Bpé otpatiatn; 
Máva "xa ‘nov ta l'iávviva, natépa ‘nov th Aápoa, 

K Eva yikpótip addipgo mod náci ul toùç KAégtic 

KÌ tópa y rpti ufjvvua mac elvi kaziráviovc. 

To ‘ol, Kdota u áóipgé, Cov ‘ot, Bpé atpatió tm; 


31. E.g. 'ExAoyaí, p. 102. 
75 


Kostas the merchant, Kostas the soldier-lad, 

leads twelve mules and fifteen she-mules. 

One golden-hoofed she-mule goes off by another road, 

but Kostas doesn't realize it, Kostas doesn't know it, 

just sings away and says, 

"Look at these ravines here, see how free of robbers they are!’ 

He hadn't finished speaking when 

five of them grabbed him by the hair®? and four by the arms, 

and another five relieved him of his twelve mules. 

‘Hey, you! don't unload those poor old mules. 

‘I’m Kostas, I’m all on my own, and I shan't be able to load 
them up again'. 

*Hark at him, the cuckold! how he does talk! 

*We're about to kill him — and still he talks!’ 

They stabbed him thrice with their knives, and then asked 
him, 

‘Where do you hail from, merchant and soldier-lad?’ 

‘I’ve my mother in Yannina, my father's from Larissa, 

'and my youngest brother went off with the brigands, 

‘and now I've had news that he's a brigand chief’. 

‘Is it you, my brother Kostas? is it really you, soldier ?'*? 


Disaster materializes here, as in some of the other songs, 
immediately after someone has just remarked that all is well. 
This may be nothing more than a formulaic device, dramatically 
introducing a fate which has been tempted too far; its 
appearance in several of the songs discussed here nevertheless 
suggests that it may be a signal or marker for the unifying theme 
of social ambiguity. The re-appearance here of the name 
Constantine as the victim of fratricide, known also from a 
Cypriot rendering of the Andronikos song,** is more obviously 
suggestive of a common thematic tradition. The characters of 
the present song, the account of the merchant lad's fate, seem 
less ‘mythological’ than before; town merchant and hill- 
brigand were familiar enough, and mutually hostile, in 
comparatively recent times. But the elements of conflict are 
structurally similar to those of the ‘Akritic’ songs of Andronikos 

32. Cf. Charos' stratagem in defeating the hero; the victor’s trickery seems 
to constitute a subsidiary theme in its own right. 

33. V. Kiparissis, Tpayoúðra tic Xalxtdixijc (Athens, 1940), p. 76, no. 218. 

34. See note 13, above. 
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and his son, Porfiris and the emperor, and Yannakis and 
Tsamadhos. 

The connection with the Andronikos tale has indeed already 
been noted.?5 In keeping with the prevailing vein of historicist 
scholarship, however, it was attributed to the classification of 
the song as 'an adaptation of an Akritic song to the reality of the 
Turkish Occupation'. This is surely arbitrary. Brigandage 
doubtlessly transcended historical periods, being rife at various 
times both before and after the Turkish phase. It becomes 
especially difficult to sustain these taxonomic niceties when we 
encounter Tsamadhos and the young hero as brothers, in a text 
from Kos which expresses yet another permutation of the 
common theme: 


... "Ono iave 6 Toauaóóc rà kókkaAa éroáxa, 

kı Omov "tiave kai TO zaiói tò alua &nonýða. 

Tia né pou, mpé nardi, ‘nò nov ‘vain yeviá aov; 

‘H uáva uov "v ag th Xovupiá, ki 6 kópnc p àp v ‘Avant, 
elya kai tpárov áócpgóv kai nijpav tov oi Ópáykoi. 
‘Ano th oépa tov apna kai ató yiatpó Tov náei. 
Piatpé pov, ytárpeué uov to kai uév tov dóepoó uov, 
ki à0 OéAcic x(Aia éxatd, ki dO OéÀeic nevrakóoa, 
Baota ta— Àéei— 6 Toauaóóc và cot tà odoet xi dda. 
IHoAÀAo0c yiapáóec éyiava kai uraAatiég ueáAoec, 

‘rò tic áóepoouayaipiéc eluai rapatmuévoc. 


. - . Wherever Tsamadhos gripped, he shattered bones; 

and wherever the lad laid hold, blood spurted forth. 

"Tell me child, whence is your line p 

‘My mother is from Syria, my father from Anapli, 

'and I had an elder brother, but he was captured by the 
Franks’. 

He seizes him by the arm and takes him to the doctor. 

‘Doctor, cure my brother for me, 

‘TIl pay you a thousand and a hundred, five hundred if you 

refer, 

"Tsamadhos has still more he can pay you'. 

‘I have cured many sicknesses and great shot-wounds besides, 

‘but Pll have no more truck with fraternal knife-wounds.?9 


35. G. Ioannou, Tò óguorixó tpayovb:— ITapaAoyéc(Athens, 1975), p. 97. 
86. S. Baud-Bovy, Chansons du Dodécanése, 11 (Paris, 1988), p. 130. 
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Often, in the story of the merchant and his brigand brother, we 
meet the same reply from the doctor: fratricidal wounds are 
beyond curing. There is a peculiar ethnographic truth in this, 
since the fratricide is himself the one who should kill his 
brother's murderer, according to the unwritten rules of blood 
vengeance.? As he is the murderer himself, how will the debt of 
blood ever be settled? Here again is that pervasive theme of 
conflict between social roles, and between those who embody 
them. That it is now the mother who hails from Syria hardly seems 
to matter. The implication of mixed origins remains, and serves 
as an apt metaphor for the confusion which forms the topic of 
the song. 


Conclusion: Essential similarities 


Social confusion is the theme, in one form or another, of all 
the texts examined here. It draws on an associative pool of 
motifs which can encompass many variations. There is even a 
Cypriot text about the Nativity,? in which Jesus experiences a 
miraculously rapid growth somewhat like that of Porfiris; while 
the Virgin is portrayed as a ‘foreign woman’ (¢évn) who gives 
birth to the Holy Child on a mountainside. The imagery is 
surely not inappropriate; for in Jesus, the folk poet finds a 
figure astride the margin between the human and the divine, 
associated from the outset with a miraculous birth and eventual 
resurrection, and constantly presented as a champion of the 
oppressed. This text perhaps represents, in style and topic, the 
outer limit of the imagery with which the present study is 
concerned. That some mention of it does in fact belong here 
only becomes apparent if we are willing to do without the 
'Akritic category of songs, and without the historical 
limitations which that category imposes. Indeed, the other 
conventional categories of ‘historical’ and ‘kleftic’ songs appear 
in the present analysis to be no less suspect than the 'Akritic'; all 
three appear to be violations of the indigenous rural genre 
terminology, or at least foreign to it. The songs discussed here 


87. Fora brief discussion of the ethnographic aspects of the problem, see J. 
Black-Michaud, Cohesive Force: Feud in the Mediterranean and the Middle East 
(Oxford, 1975), pp. 52-8. 

38. Chr. S. Kiprianou, Tò Hayxónpiv Pvuváawv kai j Aaoypagia, | 
(Nicosia, 1967), pp. 210-11. 
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cannot be fitted to the historicist classification without seriously 
distorting their semantic content as well as the relationship 
between them. 

Instead, there now emerges a picture of textual resemblance 
which transcends the taxonomic conventions of historicist 
folklore. The resemblance is located, above all, in two 
ambiguities: that of the child’s origins, and that of the conflict in 
which he subsequently engages. There is an internal metaphor 
in this, since the one ambiguity suggests the other. There is also 
a sense in which each text is a metaphor for all the others; at least 
the conflicts which they narrate are analogous to each other. 

Metaphor is a tensile relationship between superficially 
unlike images.?? Here, the metaphor which links these texts is 
implicit, a semiotic relationship of narrative form rather than an 
explicit verbal analogy. It is no less a metaphor for all that, 
however, and the analogy between these superficially dissimilar 
texts which it suggests is one of formal or ‘structural’ conflict — 
the mediation of symbolic oppositions in the sense which the 
work of such writers as Claude Lévi-Strauss and Edmund Leach 
has so revealingly explored.*? 

This narrative structure transcends such particular 
sociological concerns as kinship, ethnicity or politics. These do 
not, therefore, afford a satisfactory alternative classification to 
that of the early folklorists. The form of the story is evidently 
capable of application to many different kinds of social 
ambiguity, and one would not wish to replace one artificial 
constraint on interpretation with another. Taken together, these 
texts suggest a pervasive formal analogy, rather than either 
specific historical events or rigid domains of sociological 
enquiry. 

Viewed in these terms, the narrative form of the songs 
becomes a ‘sign’ for the theme of social ambiguity; formulaic 
phrases serve as ‘cues’ to reinforce aspects of the theme. Instead 
of being explicitly stated, moreover, the analogy between 


39. This concept is explored in connection with Greek materials in 
Herzfeld, ‘Exploring a Metaphor of Exposure’, Journal of American Folklore, 
XCII (1979), 285-301. 

40. The relevant aspects of structuralist methodology receive good critical 
treatment in E. Leach, ed., The Structural Study of Myth and Totemism, A.S.A. 
Monographs, V (London, 1967). 
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different kinds of social ambiguity is suggested by a common 
format. There is thus no pressing reason to suppose that the 
singers must have objectified the resemblances concerned. Yet 
the key analogy had a staying power far greater than that of the 
ephemera of place; time, personal identity, or the preoccupa- 
tions associated with any single kind of social dilemma. 


Vassar College 
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The New Constantine and the 
New Constantinople — 1261? 


RUTH MACRIDES 


On 15 August 1261 the emperor Michael VIfI Palaiologos, 
born, raised, and crowned in ‘exile’ during the Latin occupation 
of Constantinople, entered the newly reconquered capital for 
the first time.! Michael carefully planned the ceremonial 
surrounding his entrance into Constantinople, choosing as his 
day of entry the feast day of the Dormition of the Virgin, the 
City’s protectress, and giving her icon, known as the 
Hodegetria, a place of honour in the celebrations. The entire 
day’s programme was intended as a thanksgiving to God rather 
than a celebration of an imperial triumph. Preceded by the icon 
of the Hodegetria, the emperor walked through the Golden 
Gate, relinquishing his prerogative to ride in a quadriga 
through the gate which had received emperors returning 


1. Michael Doukas Angelos Komnenos Palaiologos was born about 1225, 
probably in Asia Minor. See D. I. Polemis, The Doukai: A Contribution to 
Byzantine Prosopography (London, 1968), pp. 157-8; D. J. Geanakoplos, 
Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1959), 
p. 17 and notes; pp. 33-46; M. Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile 
(Oxford, 1975), pp. 80-93. For autobiographical details see Michael's typika 
for the monasteries of St. Demetrios (ed. H. Grégoire, 'Imperatoris Michaelis 
Palaeologi de vita sua’, B, XXIX-XXX (1959-60), 449-51) and the Archangel 
Michael (ed. Dmitrievski, Opisanie Liturgicheskich Rukopisei, 1 [Kiev, 1895], 
p.799). On the background to the recovery of Constantinople see 
Geanakoplos, op. cit., pp. 79-115; Angold, op. cit., pp. 9-93; D. M. Nicol, 
The Last Centuries of Byzantium (London, 1972), pp. 23-41. 
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triumphant from campaign.? In other words, Michael's entry 
was conducted 0eozpezóc uàAAov ij Baoukoc.? 

Only one element was missing from this celebration — the 
presence of the patriarch. Arsenios had been detained at 
Skoutari on the Asiatic shore, prevented from making the 
journey to Constantinople until he agreed to certain demands.* 
However, sometime after 15 August Arsenios joined the others 
and was received in a cleaned and refurbished Hagia Sophia.* 
Again, at some later point, Arsenios crowned Michael in Hagia 
Sophia.$ 


2. Akropolites, ed. A. Heisenberg, Georgii Acropolitae Opera, I (Leipzig, 
1903), p. 187, 26-7, also pp. 186-7; Pachymeres (CSHB), I, pp. 159-62; 
Gregoras (CSHB), 1, p. 87, 14-20. For the Virgin as Constantinople's 
protectress see N. H. Baynes, “The Supernatural Defenders of 
Constantinople’, in Baynes, Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955), 
pp. 248ff.; Averil Cameron, ‘The Theotokos in Sixth-Century Constant- 
inople’, Journal of Theological Studies, XXIX (1978), 79ff. On the role of the icon 
of the Hodegetria in the religious life of Constantinople see R. L. Wolff, 
‘Footnote to an Incident of the Latin Occupation of Constantinople: The 
Church and the Icon of the Hodegetria’, Traditio, VI (1948), 319-28. A lead 
seal depicting Michael holding an icon of the Virgin and Child above his head 
is thought to be a representation of Michael’s procession into the city with the 
Hodegetria icon. See G. Zacos and A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1, 3 (Basel, 
1972), plate 2756 bis and pp. 1579-81; also note 55 below. 

3. The emphasis placed on thanksgiving to God in the ceremony 
surrounding the entry is typical of the manner in which Michael presents his 
whole career. See Geanakoplos in Essays presented to George Huntston Williams, ed. 
F. Church and T. George (Leiden, 1979), pp. 104 ff.; ‘de vita sua’, ed. Grégoire, 
B, XXIX-XXX (1959-60), 451, 453, 457; also the comments of H. Hunger, Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, I (Munich, 1978), pp. 167-8. 

4. Arsenios, Testamentum in MPG, CXL, col. 953; Akropolites, ed. 
Heisenberg, p. 187, 6-10. 

5. Akropolites, p. 188, 8-18. The exact date of Arsenios' arrival in 
Constantinople is not known. See Pachymeres, I, pp, 172-3, for the repairs to 
Hagia Sophia; also T. F. Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople: 
Architecture and Liturgy (University Park, Pennsylvania/London, 1971), p. 97, 
who, however, mistakenly attributes the work of renovation to Arsenios. 

6. Michael's coronation has been dated to the end of August, or September 
1261. See, e.g. F. Dólger, ‘Die dynastische Familienpolitik des Kaisers Michael 
Palaiologos (1258-1282), Festschrift E. Eichmann zum 70. Geburtstag 
(Paderborn, 1940), p. 181, reprinted in JAPAZITOPA (Ettal, 1961); Angold, 
Op. cit., p. 91; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968), 
p- 450; Geanakoplos, op. cit., p. 121. However, these are conjectures; a date 
anytime within the period 15 August-25 December 1261 is possible. See 
below, p. 17 and note 16. This was Michael's second coronation. For the first, 
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In the fifty-seven years of Latin occupation the city's 
population had declined and its appearance deteriorated.’ The 
emperor therefore set out to have it cleaned and rebuilt where 
necessary; in short, to restore the city to a functioning capital. 
He is said to have built or repaired churches, monasteries, 
theatres, baths, hospitals and many other edifices. No wonder 
he was regarded as a second founder of the city, a New 
Constantine. 

Our knowledge of Michael's work of restoration in the capital 
is derived from encomiasts (Manuel Holobolos, Gregory of 
Cyprus) and historians (Pachymeres, Gregoras), writing during 
and after Michael's reign.5 However, as is the case with other 
events in Michael's reign, the chronology is far from clear. 
While the works of these authors present Michael's building 
programme within the context and chronological framework of 
his reoccupation of the capital, they give no idea of the length of 
time involved. If anything, they imply that all the work of 
restoration was accomplished in a sudden intense burst of 
activity in the first few months after Michael's entry into the 
city. This leaves us with a highly artificial and unsatisfactory 
idea of Michael's programme of reconstruction, although not 
one which the emperor himself would have found 
disappointing.? 

Three-orations addressed to the emperor Michael by Manuel 
Holobolos” are of particular interest in establishing a more 


at Nicaea in 1259, see Akropolites, p. 159, 15-18; Pachymeres, I, pp. 103-5; 
P. Wirth, ‘Die Begründung der Kaisermacht Michaels VIII. Palaiologos', 
JOBG, X (1961), 87-9. 

7. Gregoras (CSHB), I, p. 81, 8-11; pp. 87, 23-88, 16; Pachymeres, 1, 
p- 161, 7-13. 

8. Manuel Holobolos: ed. M. Treu, Manuelis Holoboli orationes, I-II, 
Programm des kóniglichen Victoria- Gymnasiums zu Potsdam (Potsdam, 
1906—7); Gregory of Cyprus: Encomium, ed. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, 
1 (Paris, 1829), p. 349; also in MPG, CXLII, cols. 376-7; Pachymeres, I, 
pp. 172-3; 186-8; Gregoras, I, p. 88, 12-15. 

9. See Michael's own account in his chrysobull for Hagia Sophia: JGR, I, 
p. 665. 

10. The main source for Holobolos' life is Pachymeres, I, pp. 282-4; 374; 
392-4; ll, 25, 9o. For a discussion of his career and extant writings see 
especially M. Treu, ‘Manuel Holobolos’, BZ, V (1896), 538-59; idem, Eustathii 
Macrembolitae quae feruntur aenigmata, Programm des kónigl. Friedricks- 
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precise understanding of this period in Michael's reign. The 
orations, which are linked together by internal references and 
were obviously intended to form a series,!! deal with (1) events in 
Michael's early reign in Asia Minor;'? (2) the reconquest and 
entry into Constantinople;! (3) Michael's proclamation as 
emperor and coronation in Constantinople; his building 
activities and establishment of educational facilities at a 
secondary and higher level.'* They are extraordinary in their 
wealth of detail and in fact contain more information about 
Michael's reconstruction programme than any other source. 
However, the date which has been assigned to them (25 
December 1261)? makes it necessary to ascribe a great deal of 
their contents to rhetorical exaggeration. Michael would have 
had to have accomplished all that Holobolos attributes to him 
in the four months between his entry into the city in mid-August 
1261 and Christmas day 1261. 

Obviously, then, the date of delivery of Holobolos' orations 
is crucial to a proper understanding and evaluation of Michael's 
activities as a second founder of Constantinople. If they were 
delivered in 1261, their contents are not useful in forming a 
more precise idea of Michael's actual programme. If, however, 
they belong to a different time, their new context can provide 
some insight into the reconstruction process and the 
development of the restored capital. 


gymnasiums zu Breslau (Breslau, 1898), pp. 23-9; A. Heisenberg, Aus der 
Geschichte und Literatur der Palaiologenzeit, Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Munich, 1920), 112-32; S. Kourouses, '405và, 
LXXV (1974—5), 347ff.; 355-6 for full biography. 

11. The second oration contains a summary of the subject of a future, third 
oration (ed. Treu, p. 77, 15-31); the third, a reference to the first and second 
orations (p. 80, 29-30) and to the fact that it is the third and last oration 
(p. 98, 5). 

12. Ed. Treu, pp. 30-50. This oration was also published by X. A. Siderides 
in EEBS, IH (1926), 174-91. 

18. Ed. Treu, pp. 51-77. 

14. Ed. Treu, pp. 78-98. 

15. See Dólger, Festschrift Eichmann, pp. 187-8. His dating has been 
accepted by L. Previale, 'Un Panegirico inedito per Michele VIII Paleologo’, 
BZ, XLII (1943-9), 5, note 6; Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael, p. 93, note 5; 
P. Wirth, JOBG, X (1961), 86-7. 
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25 December 1261 is one of the few precise dates which we 
have for the first months of Michael's reign in Constantinople. 
According to Pachymeres, it was on this day that the young John 
Laskaris, son of Michael's predecessor on the throne, Theodore 
II Laskaris, was blinded by order of Michael Palaiologos.!'5 By 
this act Michael ensured his position as sole legitimate ruler. 
Pachymeres states that Michael took this extreme step after 
Arsenios crowned him emperor in Hagia Sophia." He then 
proceeds to say that Manuel Holobolos, a boy who was then a 
grammatikos or secretary in the emperor's service, '® was punished 
for showing great distress at this treatment of John; his 
punishment was mutilation of his nose and lips. Immediately 
thereafter Holobolos withdrew to a monastery.!? Thus, he left 
public life sometime after Christmas 1261. 

25 December 1261 is also the date which Dólger and others 
have assigned to the delivery of the series of three orations by 
Holobolos.?? Presumably this date was chosen because the 
lemma to the second of the three orations claims that the oration 


16. Pachymeres, I, pp. 191, 13-192, 8. On this passage see now A. Failler, 
‘La tradition manuscrite de l'Histoire de Georges Pachymére (Livres I-VI)’, 
REB, XXXVII (1979), p. 154-6. For the date see Pachymeres, I, p. 192, 7-8: 
Kata tjv )uépav thc éoptüjc toù Lwtipoc, ka0')v dpa xai 'eyevvij8n. This 
expression implies that John was blinded on Christmas day which was also his 
birthday. Nikephoros Blemmydes wrote a poem on the occasion of John's 
birth which compares John's mother to the Virgin, John to Christ and the poet 
to one of the Magi bearing a gift: ed. A. Heisenberg, Nicephori Blemmydae 
Curriculum Vitae et Carmina (Leipzig, 1896), pp. 110-11. See also Polemis, The 
Doukai, p. 111. The year of his blinding must be 1261 because Arsenios says 
that three years after he learned of John's blinding he banned Michael 
from the church: MPG, CXL, col. 956; also note 4o below. Since Arsenios 
was deposed in 1264 (see V. Laurent, 'La chronologie des patriarches de 
Constantinople au XIIe siècle (1208—1809)', REB, XXVII (1969), 142), soon 
after he took this step, the blinding must have taken place in 1261. 

17. Pachymeres, I, pp. 190, 16-191, 14. 

18. Ibid., I, pp. 192, 207193, 1. 

19. Ibid., I, p. 193, 1-4; p. 393, 7-10. The form of punishment was not 
uncommon in Michael’s reign. See Pachymeres, I, p. 487, 12, 14; p. 493, 2. 
The mutilation could not have seriously impaired Holobolos’ speech because 
he later had a career as a teacher. See below, p. 26. For Holobolos’ place of 
monastic exile, the Prodromos monastery in Constantinople (Petra) see W. 
Hórandner, ‘Miscellanea Epigrammatica’, JOB, XIX (1970), 116-19. 

20. See above, note 15. 
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was delivered on Christmas day.?! Dólger and those who accept 
his dating assume that the Christmas day in question was in 1261 
because all three orations refer to events of 1261; the latest event 
mentioned is Michael's coronation in Hagia Sophia,?? assumed 
to have taken place in August or September of 1261.” 
Therefore, a date before 1261 is impossible. Likewise, according 
to this argument, a date after 1261 would not be plausible 
because the events celebrated by the orations would have been 
out of date by then. Besides, Holobolos was in disgrace shortly 
after Christmas 1261. 

However, there are several problems with this argument. First 
of all, why should all three orations have been delivered on the 
same day? The orations themselves give quite specific 
chronological indications which should be taken into account. 
Holobolos refers to the passing of time between the delivery of 
each oration. In the second oration he states that the first was 
delivered some time ago in the past year. Again, he explicitly 
states that a year has passed between the delivery of the second 
and third orations.?* Also, he refers to one of his orations as 
‘annual tribute'.?5 In addition, at the beginning of each oration 
Holobolos summarizes what he said in the previous one — an 
indication that enough time has passed to make a review of the 
contents necessary.? 

Given the internal evidence, then, the orations could not have 
been delivered on one day or even on three consecutive days. 
This immediately poses a problem for a 1261 date. For if the 
orations were separated by intervals of approximately one year, 
as the evidence suggests, the delivery of the orations would have 
extended from 1261 (the earliest possible date for the orations) 
into the period when Holobolos was in disgrace. 

Furthermore, there is the question of Holobolos' position at 


21. Ed. Treu, p. 51. 

22. Ed. Treu, p. 77, 15-20; pp. 93, 5-94, 27. 

23. See note 6 above. 

24. Ed. Treu, p. 52, 17-18: 6 uév oüv npürtoc éxeivoc Aóyoc. . . Öv Kata vóv 
mapınnetcavta viv ifiov kateĝéunv; p. 79, 11-12: ónep ennyyeuáunv kata tò 
'napinzeboav éroc éyypagov. 

25. Ibid., p. 78, 5-6: ròv Aoyikóv énéreiov pdpov; see also, p. 51, 27-28: eic 
uíav tob €rovc )uépav. 

26. Ibid., p. 52, 27ff.; p. 80, 2off. 
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the time he delivered the orations. From Pachymeres it is known 
that Holobolos was a grammatikos in 1261.?' But the lemmata to 
the orations describe him as a prjrop töv pgrópov.?* Holobolos 
did not hold this title until 1265/1266 when the patriarch 
Germanos III obtained the emperor's permission to recall 
Holobolos from his monastic exile.?? 

The evidence presented above suggests that Holobolos' 
orations for Michael Palaiologos could not have been delivered 
in 1261. Given the facts of Holobolos’ career, the earliest 
possible date for their delivery would have been the years 
1265—1266—1267.*° As will become apparent, the change in date 
must be accompanied by a change in patronage. The orations 
should be transferred from the context of Michael's first few 
months in Constantinople to that of Germanos’ patriarchate?! 
four years later. Furthermore, these changes in date and context 
will have implications for Church-State relations and for 
Michael's programme of reconstruction. 

The significance of Germanos’ short patriarchate (1265-6)? 
can best be understood when compared with that of Arsenios 
(1254-60; 1261-4)? which it followed. Relations between 
Michael Palaiologos and Arsenios had been troubled from the 
beginning. Arsenios was appointed patriarch under Theodore 
H Laskaris at Nicaea in 1254.5* Thus Michael inherited him as 
patriarch and had to contend with the man's loyalty to the 


27. See above, note 18. 

28. Ed. Treu, pp. 30, 51, 78. The lemmata to the second and third orations 
are genuine. In his apparatus criticus to the first oration (p. 30) Treu informs the 
reader, titulum orationis addidi. 

29. See below, p. 26. 

30. See note 137 below. 

$1. Treu (Manuelis Holoboli orationes, p. 98) dated the orations to the period 
of Germanos’ patriarchate, presumably because of the title jijrop töv pntépwv 
which is attributed to Holobolos in the lemmata. 

32. For the redating of Germanos' patriarchate from 1267 to 1265-6 see J. 
Sykoutres, Zuvodixdc róuoc rijg éxAoyf; tod marpiápyov l'epuavob rob |" 
(1265-1266), EEBS, IX (1932), 178-212; V. Laurent, REB, XXVII (1969), 
143-4. 

83. See Laurent, op. cit., pp. 139-40; 142-3. 

34. On Arsenios and his election see Akropolites, pp. 106-7; Skoutariotes, 
ed. Heisenberg, Additamenta ad Georgii Acropolitae Historiam (in Heisenberg’s 
edition of Akropolites’ History), pp. 288-91; J. Sykoutres, [epi tò oyíoua töv 
‘Apoeviatay, ‘EAAnvixd, II (1929), 270-4. 
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Laskaris family, particularly to Theodore's young son John 
whom Theodore had designated his successor in his will.55 It was 
the conflict between Arsenios' role as protector of John and duty 
as patriarch to Michael, a usurper, which caused difficulties. A : 
year after he crowned Michael emperor in Nicaea, Arsenios 
retreated to a monastery.*® A new patriarch, Nikephoros, was 
elected, thus causing a schism in the Church between supporters 
of the new patriarch and those who believed Arsenios to be the 
rightful patriarch.? Although Arsenios was restored to his See 
after Nikephoros' death, Michael stipulated that he must 
acknowledge Nikephoros’ ecclesiastical appointments.** 
According to Arsenios, the emperor would not allow him to 
enter the newly reconquered Constantinople until he had 
agreed to this demand.’ Relations between emperor and 
patriarch were finally disrupted when Arsenios learned of John 
Laskaris’ blinding. He excommunicated Michael and, three 
years later, when he saw that the emperor showed no sign of 
repenting in a manner acceptable to him, he forbade him to 
enter Hagia Sophia. Shortly thereafter Michael had him 
deposed, exiled and excommunicated.*! 


35. Akropolites, p. 154, 10ff.; Arsenios, Testamentum, MPG, CXL, cols. 
949-52; Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile, pp. 88-9. 

36. Pachymeres, I, pp. 111-12; Gregoras, I, p. 80, 11-17; Arsenios, MPG, 
CXL, col. 953. 

37. Akropolites, pp- 176-180; Pachymeres, I, pp. 118—20; Arsenios, MPG, 
CXL, col. 953; Laurent, REB, XXVII (1969), 140-2; Sykoutres, ‘EAAnvixd, II 
(1929), pp. 282-9. 

38. Arsenios, MPG, CXL, col. 953; Pachymeres, I, pp. 171-2. 

39. Arsenios, MPG, CXL, col. 953 C. 

40. Arsenios does not appear to have excommunicated Michael completely 
in 1261 but only in 1264. See Arsenios (MPG, CXL, col. 956 A): tẹ dpopiouğ 
aùtòv ka0vzéBaAov . . . uetà rpieríav . . . èk tç éxxAnotac tovtov é¢éBadov; 
also Pachymeres, I, pp. 201-4; Gregoras, I, p. 93, 17-22. 

41. Arsenios, MPG, CXL, col. 956 B; Pachymeres, I, pp. 257—71; 285-9; V. 
Laurent, Les Regestes des Actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, 1, 4 (Paris, 1971), N. 
1876 (1265). Although the emperor won the battle in life, Arsenios and John 
Laskaris fared better after death. Russian travellers to Constantinople in the 
fourteenth century mention visiting the tombs of St. Arsenios and St. 
Laskarijasaf: see I. Ševčenko, ‘Notes on Stephen, the Novgorodian Pilgrim to 
Constantinople in the XIV century’, Südost- Forschungen, XII (1953), 173—5; 
G. P. Majeska, 'St. Sophia in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries: The 
Russian Travelers on the Relics’, DOP, XXVII (1973), 83-4. Whereas Arsenios’ 
body was displayed in a coffin to the left of the sanctuary in Hagia Sophia, 
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After a vacancy in the patriarchal throne of one year,” 
Germanos, a man noted for his simplicity of manner and 
excellence of character, was elected.** He had a good record asa 
monk in Asia Minor** and had received his ecclesiastical 
training under the patriarch Germanos II (1223-1240).55 
During the reign of the emperor John Batatzes he was appointed 
to the metropolitan see of Adrianople, where he served at least 
fifteen years*® before he was translated to the patriarchal 





Michael VIII's body was never buried in Constantinople but remained in the 
monastery of the Saviour in Selymbria, near his place of death: Philotheos, 
Metropolitan of Selymbria in the fourteenth century, comments that the 
emperor's body lay bloated because of the excommunication which the 
patriarch Arsenios had pronounced against him. See P. Magdalino, “Byzantine 
Churches of Selymbria’, DOP, XXXII (1978), 348-9 and notes. 

42. See Laurent, REB, XXVII (1969), 142-4. 

43. See Pachymeres, I, pp. 278-80, who is also the main source for 
Germanos' career. According to him, Germanos was a Gabras (I, p. 282, 
10-11). However, his name does not appear in E. Trapp, Prosopographisches 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit (Vienna, 1977), Fasc. 2, nor in either of the 
prosopographical studies devoted to the Gabras family: A. Bryer, University of 
Birmingham Historical Journal, X11 (1970), 164—87; A. Bryer, St. Fassoulakis, 
D. M. Nicol, BS, XXXVI (1975), 38-45. Instead, the name Markoutzas is given 
to him as a surname: see Laurent, Les Regestes, p. 176. Again according to 
Pachymeres (I, p. 282, 8—10), this was a Turkish nickname given to Germanos 
because of his Anatolian origins. It appears in different forms: Pachymeres, I, 
p. 282, 8: Mapyuovr(àc; cod. Vatic. Chis. 54: MaAxovr(ác. See A. Failler's 
comments on the name in REB, XXXVII (1979), 287-8. 

44. Pachymeres, I, p. 280, 9-11; p. 402, 9-11; Gregoras, I, p. 95, 13-14; 
George Metochites, ed. A. Mai, Novae Patrum Bibliothecae, VIII (Rome, 1871), 
p. 82; see also note 50. For conjectures as to the location of Médav "Opoc the 
place of Germanos’ monastic retreat, see J. Sykoutres, ‘EAAnvixd, II (1929), 
301; K. Amantos, Suupeixta, ‘EAAnvixd, 1 (1928), 405. 

45. Pachymeres, I, p. 282, 15-16. 

46. See Germanos' 'Inaugural Address! to the clergy of Hagia Sophia 
where he refers to his appointment to the see of Adrianople under Batatzes: 
Aóyoc katnyntixdc, ed. Treu, Manuelis Holoboli orationes, p. 2, 26-8; also George 
Metochites, ed. Mai, op. cit., p. 32, for Germanos' long stay in Adrianople. 
His appointment there dates at least from 1250: see Laurent, EO, XXXVIII 
(1939), 22; EO, XXXIII (1934), 24. See also the two letters addressed to him as 
Metropolitan of Adrianople by Theodore Laskaris in c. 1254-5: N. Festa, ed., 
Theodori Ducae Lascaris Epistulae CCXVII (Florence, 1898), pp. 181-5; for the 
date of the first letter see F. Dólger-P. Wirth, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des 
Ostrémischen Reiches, I, 3 (Munich, 1977), p. v, note 1 and N. 1823a. 
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throne. Although he was not himself a learned man** he 
respected scholars and was interested in reviving old 
ecclesiastical customs.*? In Michael's eyes he was a most suitable 
candidate for the patriarchal throne because he had supported 
the emperor at the beginning of his reign in Asia Minor.?? 
Michael was anxious to see him appointed and did his utmost 
to speed the election along.*! 

Germanos' patriarchate was a period of good, even warm, 
relations between emperor and patriarch.5? Evidence of mutual 
goodwill is supplied by Pachymeres who is well-informed on 
ecclesiastical matters. He tells us of a peplo Germanos 
commissioned, a textile which represented Michael as the New 


47. See J. Sykoutres, EEBS, IX (1982), 178—212 and the review of this article 
by Dólger in BZ, XXXIII (1933), 202. Germanos' translation from Adrianople 
to Constantinople was considered uncanonical in some circles: see 
Pachymeres, I, p. 290, 18-17; Sykoutres, op. cit., p. 194. The wording of the 
synodal tome on his election to the patriarchal throne reflects the need to win 
people over to the synod's decision. 

48. Pachymeres, I, p. 279, 8-11; Aóyoc xatnyntixdc, ed. Treu, Manuelis 
Holoboli orationes, p. 1, 16—18; Failler, REB, XXXVII (1979), 140. 

49. Pachymeres, I, p. 282, 16-18; below, pp. 26—7. 

50. Gregoras, I, p. 95, 8-19, claims that Germanos and Michael were old 
friends, having met at the time of Michael's flight to the Turks (1256: see 
below, p. 82) when Germanos was a monk in Asia Minor. Although 
Pachymeres (I, p. 280, 8-11; p. 402, 9-11) confirms that Germanos was a 
monk in Asia Minor, this would seem to have been at an earlier stage in his 
career, before he was appointed to Adrianople: see note 46 above. However, 
there is some evidence that Germanos and Michael were old friends. 
According to Pachymeres (I, p. 102, 1-9), Germanos was instrumental in 
persuading Arsenios to crown Michael emperor in Nicaea in 1259. This must 
have endeared Germanos to Michael: see Pachymeres, I, p. 279, 2. 

51. Pachymeres, I, p. 280, 12-15. 

52. None the less, it was not until the patriarchate of Joseph (1266-75) that 
Arsenios’ excommunication of Michael was formally lifted. See Laurent, Les 
Regestes, N. 1386 (1267). This delay was not due to Germanos’ unwillingness to 
pardon the emperor. Rather, it seems that Joseph, jealous of Germanos’ 
sudden rise to the patriarchal throne from a relatively humble position, 
persuaded the emperor that Germanos would not be able to carry off the 
absolution successfully, and brought about Germanos’ resignation. See 
Pachymeres, I, pp. 290-307, esp. pp. 290-1. However, Michael and 
Germanos continued to be on good terms. The former patriarch served 
Michael as an ambassador (1271/2: Hungary; 1274: Lyons). See Pachymeres, 
I, pp. 318, 384; Délger-Wirth, Regesten, N. 1982, N. 2006. 
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Constantine.5 The peplos hung between two porphyry columns 
at the west end of the church of Hagia Sophia.** 

This representation of Michael was the visual counterpart of 
the epithet véoc Kovoravrivoc which appears in various sources 
for Michael's reign, both Greek and Latin.55 The earliest dated 


53. Pachymeres, II, p. 614, 13-16. Pachymeres’ description does not 
indicate whether Michael was represented in scenes showing him as the second 
founder of the city or whether he was simply portrayed with an inscription 
labelling him the New Constantine. But see Pachymeres, II, p. 615, 1-2, where 
the patriarch Athanasios (1289-93; 1303-9) is said to have changed the 
representation of Michael ‘to the appearance (oyijua) of the most renowned 
Constantine'. It is not clear what kind of a change Athanasios could have 
made, apart from an alteration to an inscription, because there was no fixed 
iconographic type for Constantine the Great. Compare the mosaic in the 
lunette of the southwest vestibule with that in the room over the vestibule in 
Hagia Sophia and see the comments of R. Cormack and E. J. W. Hawkins, 
"The Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul: The Rooms above the Southwest 
Vestibule and Ramp’, DOP, XXXI (1977), 240-1. An inventory (1896) of the 
treasury of Hagia Sophia mentions a zoóéa zaAaià tij ueyáAnc éxxAgaíac. ó 
áyioc Kwvotartivoc: F. Miklosich-]. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi 
sacra et profana, II (Vienna, 1864), p. 596. Could this be a reference to Michael's 
peplos, used as a podea under an icon? For the podea see A. Frolov, ‘La 
“Podea’’, un tissu décoratif de l'église byzantine’, B, XIII (1958), 461—504; A. 
Grabar, ‘La soie byzantine de l'évéque Gunther à la cathédrale de Bamberg’, 
Münchner Jahrbuch der bild. Kunst (3rd series), VII (1956), 15-16. 

54. Áccording to Mr. Robert Van Nice of Dumbarton Oaks the metal bars 
between the porphyry columns in the northwest and southwest exedrae date 
from Justinian’s building and could have been used for hanging textiles. 

55. The epithet appears on/in: (1) a lead seal representing Michael holding 
an icon of the Virgin and Child above his head. The seal commemorates the 
restoration of the sekreton, the imperial tribunal, after the reconquest of 
Constantinople in 1261: see Zacos-Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, I, 3, 
pp. 1579-81 and plate 2756 bis. The date of this seal depends on the date of the 
reestablishment of the sekreton which is unknown: see I. Ševčenko, ‘Léon 
Bardales et les juges généraux', B, XIX (1949), 257. (2) Annales Ianuenses, ed. 
G. H. Pertz, MGH, XVIII (Hanover, 1863), p. 243: ab eo tempore citra idem im- 
perator se appellavit in suis litteris et appellatus fuit aliis nouus Constantinus. This 
information appears under the year 1262 but from the context it is clear that ab 
eo tempore refers to the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261. See Dólger- 
Wirth, Regesten, N. 1906a. (3) a letter sent by Michael to Genoa early in 1262 
contains the epithet in the emperor's title: L. Belgrano, 'Cinque documenti 
genovesi-orientali’, Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, XVII (1885), 227. For 
the date see Dólger-Wirth, Regesten, N. 1914. (4) a Latin document of 1267 
authorizing the Venetian legates to make a treaty with Michael: G. L. F. Tafel- 
G. M. Thomas, Urkunden zur älteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik 
Venedig, III (Vienna, 1857) p.89. (5) treaty of 1268 with Venice: 
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source for the epithet is a letter which Michael sent to Genoa 
early in 1262; novus Constantinus appears in the emperor's title. 
Indeed, the Annales Ianuenses state that Michael called himself 
the New Constantine in his letters from the time of his 
reconquest of Constantinople, and that others also used the 
epithet of him from that date.” Pachymeres gives some clue as 
to who the ‘others’ were. According to him, Germanos was 
said to have been the first person to call Michael the New 
Constantine.** This reputation, together with Germanos’ 
gesture of hanging the peplos of Michael as the New Constantine 
in Hagia Sophia, indicates that Germanos did play a part in 
spreading the association of the epithet with Michael's name. In 
fact, Pachymeres says that the peplos showed Michael as the New 
Constantine ‘to the Romans',*?? implying that the representation 
was intended to advertise the epithet in Constantinople. That 
the popularization of the epithet was associated with the 
patriarch was particularly significant for Michael since he had 
been without patriarchal support until the time of Germanos' 
patriarchate.® 

Pachymeres gives more evidence for relations between 
patriarch and emperor in the form of another representation, 
that of the three Germanoi — the three patriarchs by that name*! 


Tafel-Thomas, op. cit., p. 93; Dólger-Wirth, Regesten, N. 1960. (6) Coislin 
200, a manuscript of the New Testament sent by Michael to Louis IX of France 
in 1269: see P. Lemerle, ‘Saint Louis et Byzance’, Journal Asiatique, CCLVII 
(1970), 18-19. (7) chrysobull of 1277 for Venice: F. Miklosich—J. Müller, Acta et 
diplomata, 111, p. 84; Dólger-Wirth, Regesten, N. 2026. (8) a fresco portrait of 
Michael dated to 1281/2: H. and H. Buschhausen, Die Marienkirche von 
Apollonia in Albanien (Vienna, 1976), pp. 146—54. 

56. See note 55 (3). 

57. See note 55 (2). 

58. Pachymeres, I, 300, 12-14. His statement does not contradict the 
evidence of the Latin sources if Germanos gave Michael the epithet before he 
became patriarch, that is from 1261. This is highly plausible given Germanos' 
support of Michael in Asia Minor in 1259: see note 50 above. 

59- Pachymeres, II, pp. 614, 16-615, 1: katá te ti kAelouóv rob véov éxelvov 
Kovotavtivov pavivai 'Poyatoic. 

60. For Marcian and Heraclius as New Constantines see J. D. Mansi, 
Sacrorum conciliorum . . . collectio, VII, cols. 169, 172; I. Shahid, in DOP, XXVI 
(1972), 310 n. 65. 

61. For Germanos I (715-30) and Germanos II (1223-40) see H. G. Beck, 
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- which was displayed in Hagia Sophia to the right of the 
Beautiful Gate.9? The representation (Pachymeres does not say 
whether it was a mosaic, textile or carved relief) was presumably 
commissioned by Michael in honour of Germanos III.5 This 
work, as well as the peplos of Michael, testifies not only to the 
goodwill between emperor and patriarch but also perhaps to a 
show of mutual support and public image building.* 

Given this background of relations between the heads of 
Church and State, it is not surprising that Michael was amenable 
to the patriarch’s suggestion that he appoint ‘men of the 
Church’ to teaching positions. The emperor’s megas logothetes, 
George Akropolites, had been teaching in Constantinople from 
about 1261 and Germanos proposed that it was time to appoint 
others, ‘not least of all men of the Church’. The patriarch put 
forward Manuel Holobolos name for, according to 
Pachymeres, Germanos respected Holobolos’ learning.® 


Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), pp. 473-5; 
667-8. 

62. Pachymeres, II, p. 614, 9-12. The location of the Beautiful Gate is a 
much disputed problem. It could be either the main west door of the church or 
the south door of the vestibule. See the discussion by C. Mango, Materials for the 
Study of the Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul (Washington, D.C., 1962), p. 97; R. 
Cormack-E. J. W. Hawkins, DOP, XXXI (1977), 249 note. Pachymeres' 
reference does not give any indication as to which of the two doors the 
Beautiful ‘Gate might be. 

63. Pachymeres’ description of the Michael peplos and the icon (?) of the 
three Germanoi shows that the interior of Hagia Sophia, in the late Byzantine 
period at least, was decorated with movable 'icons' and therefore differed 
considerably in appearance from the building of Justinian's time. Descriptions 
by later Russian travellers confirm that these movable decorations were 
numerous. See G. P. Majeska in DOP, XXVII (1973), 71-87, esp. 87. The 
marble revetment on the ground floor and in the galleries is marked by dowel 
holes which were probably made for the hanging of icons. I am indebted to 
Mr. Van Nice for this information. See also Majeska, op. cit., p. 78. 

64. Germanos' public image suffered because (1) his translation to the 
patriarchal throne from a metropolitan see was considered uncanonical (2) his 
former see, Adrianople, was low (fortieth) in the list of metropolitan sees. See 
Pachymeres, I, p. 282, 2-4; pp. 290, 13-291, 4; H. Gelzer, ‘Ungedruckte und 
ungenügend veróffentlichte Texte der Notitiae episcopatuum, ein Beitrag zur 
byzantinischen Kirchen- and Verwaltungsgeschichte', Abhandlungen der 
Philosophisch- Philologischen Klasse der königlich bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, XXI (Munich, 1901), p. 597; see also note 47 above. 

65. Pachymeres, I, pp. 282, 18—283, 16. 
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Furthermore, Holobolos had taken monastic vows four years 
earlier at the time of his punishment by the emperor and so he 
could satisfy Germanos' wish to draw on the Church's ranks for 
teachers. The emperor agreed to Holobolos' appointment and 
Germanos conferred the title of rhetor (prjrop) on him.*9 
Holobolos returned to public life with this appointment which 
must be dated to 1265-6 because Germanos was patriarch only 
for that year.® 
The episode related by Pachymeres constitutes one of the ve 

few sources for the reestablishment of educational facilities in 
the capital after 1261. But it is not without problems of 
interpretation, for instance with regard to Holobolos' place of 
instruction.55 However, one point does emerge clearly from the 
passage: there were no men of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
teaching in Constantinople in a high official position in 1265. 
The patriarch Germanos, in trying to rectify the situation, was 
restoring to the patriarchate a prerogative which it possessed 
but appears not to have claimed or exercised since 1261.9? In 


66. Ibid., I, p. 284, 10-15; Laurent, Les Regestes, N. 1880; F. Fuchs, Die 
höheren Schulen von Konstantinopel im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1926), p. 57. It should 
be noted that it was the patriarch who confirmed (xpocemiogpayicac) 
Holobolos in the title of rhetor and not the emperor, as J. Darrouzés, 
Recherches sur les O0 1K1A de l'église byzantine (Paris, 1970), p. 110, note 4, seems 
to think. It is not however clear whether the emperor's approval was necessary 
because Holobolos had been in disgrace or because the emperor usually had 
a say in these appointments. 

67. The appointment is likely to have been made early in Germanos' 
patriarchate. See Laurent, Les Regestes, N. 1376. 

68. It is generally thought that Holobolos was appointed to teach at the 
school of the orphanotropheion, attached to the church of Sts. Peter and Paul. 
See, e.g. R. Browning, 'The Patriarchal School at Constantinople in the 
Twelfth Century’, B, XXXII (1962), 176-7; J. Darrouzés, Recherches sur les 
O®GIKIA, pp. 110—11 and note 4 (p. 110). However, this opinion is based on 
an interpretation of Pachymeres (I, p. 284) which does not appear to me to be 
warranted. I hope to discuss the problem of education in Constantinople after 
1261 elsewhere. 

69. By this I do not mean to suggest that we are dealing with a patriarchal 
institution, a ‘Patriarchal School’ but simply with the patriarch's right to have 
men of the ecclesiastical hierarchy giving instruction. See the comments of 
Darrouzés, op. cit., p. 111, note 2. For the patriarch's role in education in the 
empire of Nicaea see A. Moffatt, ‘Education. A cohesive force for Byzantium 
1204-1261 ?, in the Acts of the Fifteenth International Congress for Byzantine 
Studies (forthcoming). 
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turn, the emperor, by agreeing to the appointment, was 
furthering his programme of restitution in the capital. 

Furthermore, the Pachymeres passage supplies evidence for 
yet another patriarchal revival: the title of rhetor. This title is 
found in the ecclesiastical lists of office for the twelfth century 
and later; its holder possesses a rank in the Church hierarchy.’ 
Itwould appear that Holobolos was the first holder of the title in 
Constantinople since 1261, if not since the fall of the city to the 
Latins in 1204.7! But it is not the title alone which was revived in 
1265; the functions attached to the title from the twelfth century 
seem likewise to have been restored. Ecclesiastical lists and 
lemmata to orations from the period before the Latin conquest 
show that the rhetor taught.’? But, in addition, as his title 
implies, he was responsible for writing and delivering 
orations.?? This latter function is also ascribed to the rhetor in a 
late thirteenth century ecclesiastical list.?* 

Holobolos, then, provides the link between twelfth-century 
practices and those of the thirteenth-century restored capital, 
for it is as a rhetor” that he proclaimed the three orations 

70. See Darrouzés, op. cit., p. 101; p. 547; pp. 200-1. 

71. Although some titles, such as hypatos ton philosobhon and perhaps maistor 
ton philosophon are attested for the empire of Nicaea, there is no evidence for a 
rhetor. See Blemmydes, Curriculum Vitae, ed. Heisenberg, p. 13, 1; Browning, 
B, XXXII (1962), 199-200. 

72. See Escorial Y-II—1o, f. 221v: óre oí rob prjtopoc uaOntai... : E. Miller, 
Catalogue des Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibliothéque de l'Escurial (Paris, 1848), p. 298; 
also Browning, ‘An Anonymous BAZIAIKOZ AOT'OZ addressed to Alexios I 
Comnenus’, B, XXVIII (1958), 33; B, XXXIII (1963), 29 note. 

73. See Miller, op. cit., pp. 208-9; Browning, ‘An unpublished address of 
Nicephorus Chrysoberges to Patriarch John X Kamateros of 1202', Byzantine 
Studies/Etudes Byzantines, V (1978), 64 note 1. 

74. Darrouzés, op. cit., pp. 547, 549. 

75. Whereas Pachymeres always calls Holobolos ‘the rhetor’ or ‘the rhetor 
of the Church’ (1, p. 374; 392; 394; II, pp. 25, 90), the lemmata to Holobolos' 
orations refer to him as ó óifrcp tv pytépwv (ed. Treu, pp. 51, 78); see also the 
lemmata to his poems: ed. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, V (Paris, 1833), 
pp. 159, 167. I have not seen this title attributed to anyone else. Late thirteenth 
and fourteenth century ecclesiastical lists of office simply mention the title of 
rhetor: Darrouzés, op. cit., pp. 549, 554, 568, 571. It could be a variation on 
the title of maistor ton rhetoron, attested in the twelfth century: see Darrouzés, op. 
cit., p. 101; Browning, B, XXXIII (1962), 175-6; 178; 191-2; B, XXXIII 
(1963), pp. 39-40. For, according to Darrouzés (op. cit., pp. 78-9), the maistor 
ton rhetoron was an imperial nominee although an ecclesiastical archon. This 
may also have been true of Holobolos: see note 66 above. 
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addressed to the emperor Michael. Although the emperor 
actually made Holobolos' appointment possible, as a rhetor 
Holobolos held a position within the Church.’® Thus, it is 
within the framework of the Church's patronage that we should 
place the orations addressed to Michael. They belong to the 
restoration of an aspect of the patriarchate's traditional role. 

Interest in, and emphasis on tradition is apparent in the 
orations themselves. Holobolos makes a point of mentioning 
practices which have become obsolete and others which have 
survived and are in use. He can therefore tell us about customs 
and ceremonial practices not known from other sources. For 
instance, when he talks about the birth of the emperor Michael's 
son Constantine in the Porphyra” he describes the practice of 
hanging up a purple sandal'* in a prominent place, an action 
which signifies the birth of a son. This was an old custom which 
survived. 

The interests of an antiquarian are evident elsewhere as well. 
Holobolos describes the by then obsolete custom of presenting 
to the emperor once a year a peplos, a woven garment on which 
there were scenes depicting the ruler's achievements for that 
year.'? The gift of a peplos was part of an annual ceremony at 
which the ruler was presented with tribute.*? Holobolos claims 
to know about the custom and the actual scenes represented on 
the garments from ‘writers’, specifically ‘those who recommend 
goodwill in ruling subjects’.8! This phrase suggests that the 
writers are authors of treatises on kingship or the ‘Mirror of 
Princes',? as the genre is known. Notable authors of such 


76. See Darrouzés, op. cit., p. 111 and notes. 

77. For the Porphyra or purple chamber of the palace see Anna Comnena, 
Alexiade, ed. and trans. B. Leib, II (Paris, 1945), pp. 6o, 27—61, 2. For 
Constantine porphyrogennetos, Michael's third son, see Pachymeres, I, p. 188, 
16-17; Polemis, The Doukai, p. 160. Holobolos' explanation of this custom 
gives the impression that he is addressing people for whom it is a novelty. 

78. Ed. Treu, p. 91, 3-11. 

79. Ibid., p. 31, 2-14. 

8o. Ibid., p. 30, 6-19. 

81. Ibid., p. 31, 4-5: xpeóàv yàp morevew roic ovyypagebo: kai uáAAov olç 
npoc TÒ dpyew ónnkóov ónayopebovow evoiav. 

82. For the 'Fürstenspiegel' see now H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner, pp. 157ff. 
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treatises are the deacon Agapetos,** Theophylaktos of Ochrid,** 
and Nikephoros Blemmydes.55 Indeed, two of these writers 
begin their work by mentioning the practice of presenting gifts 
to the emperor once a year, each person according to his own 
means. These writers claim that their /ogoi are gifts which fulfil 
this function.*6 But it is possible to trace the practice even 
further back in time to the pre-Christian period. The orator 
Isocrates in a work Ad Nicoclem refers to 'those who are 
accustomed to give to you, O kings, vestments or bronze or 
gold which has been worked.'*? None of these writers, however, 
describes the peplos with its scenes representing the ruler's 
achievements. One might suspect that Holobolos' passage is 
merely a literary borrowing if it were not for the specific way in 
which he describes the appearance of the peploi and his source 
for this." He may have in mind sources which are not extant. 


83. For the text of Agapetos’ Ekthesis, addressed to Justinian I (527—65) see 
MPG, LXXXVI, cols. 1165-86. On this work see the study by I. Sevéenko, 
‘Agapetus East and West: The Fate of a Byzantine "Mirror of Princes""', Revue 
des études sud-est Européennes, XVI (1978), 3-44, with a comprehensive 
bibliography and a discussion of other works in this genre. See also P. Henry, 
‘A Mirror for Justinian: The Ekthesis of Agapetus Diaconus’, GRBS, VIII 
(1967), 281—308. 

84. Haiócía Baauxij, addressed to Constantine Doukas in c. 1088/9: MPG, 
CXXVI, cols. 253-85. See B. Leib, ‘La zaióeía Baoukij de Théophylacte, 
archevéque de Bulgarie, et sa contribution à l'histoire de la fin du XIe siécle’, 
REB, XI (1953), 197—204. 

85. Baailixóc ávópiác, written for Theodore II Laskaris (1254-1258): K. 
Emminger, ed., Studien zu den griechischen Fürstenspiegeln, Programm des 
kóniglichen Maximilians-Gymnasiums für das Schuljahr 1905/1906 (Munich, 
1906), pp. 8-36. For a fourteenth-century paraphrase of the work see MPG, 
CXLII, cols. 657—74. See also I. Sevéenko, ‘A new manuscript of Nicephorus 
Blemmydes' “Imperial Statue", and of some Patriarchal Letters’, Byzantine 
Studies/Etudes Byzantines, V (1978), 222-8. 

86. Theophylaktos, MPG, CXXVI, col. 253; Blemmydes, ed. Emminger, 

. 8. 
? 87. G. Benseler—F. Blass, Isocratis orationes, I (Leipzig, 1907), p. 13. 

88. According to Holobolos, the scenes one might find represented on such 
peploi were: the emperor as founder of cities, victorious general, courageous 
hunter, dispenser of justice (ed. Treu, p. 81, 4714). These themes constitute the 
activities of an ideal emperor and it is therefore interesting that Holobolos 
claims to have his information from treatises on kingship which advised rulers 
on how to be an ideal emperor. From descriptions of works of art itis known 
that the themes of the emperor as founder of cities, victorious general and 
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Unfortunately it is not possible to determine how long the 
custom had been obsolete. 

Although the practice of giving a peplos to the ruler was out of 
date by Holobolos' time of writing, that of presenting a logos to 
the emperor once a year was not. Holobolos says of this 'ancient 
custom’ that ‘many years have passed and it survives, renewed, 
until the present'.5? Allusions to the practice can be found not 
only in treatises on kingship where the logos is called a gift, as 
mentioned above, but also in orations. Themistius, in an 
address to the emperor Valentinian, refers to his orations as gifts 
he presents to the emperor, while other subjects provide less 
lasting offerings.? Another example, more recent in time to 
Holobolos, is that of Theodore II Laskaris’ encomium for his 
father, the emperor John III Batatzes (1222-1254). Theodore 
calls his encomium ‘verbal tribute’, admitting that it is not usual 
for emperors to receive tribute from their sons.?! 

Holobolos places his orations within this tradition for he 
describes them as ‘verbal tribute’ (Aoyixóc 9ópoc) and ‘annual 
tribute’ (ézéreiog 9ópoc).?? Perhaps his awareness of and 
emphasis on traditional practices, evident not only in these 
orations but also in other works,’ indicates that he is renewing 
customs which had not been practised in Constantinople since 
the recovery of the city or, in some cases, in the empire of 
Nicaea. Before the Latin conquest of Constantinople it was 
usual for the rhetor to deliver an annual basilikos logos on 


hunter of wild beasts were well-represented. Among the few surviving works of 
this kind are some silk fragments which depict an emperor hunting, and a 
victorious general receiving crowns from two cities. See A. Grabar, L'Empereur 
dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 1936), pp. 59-61; idem, ‘La soie byzantine de l'évéque 
Gunther à la cathédrale de Bamberg’, Münchner Jahrbuch der bild. Kunst, VII 
(1956), 7-26. 

89. Ed. Treu, p. 30, 6-9. 

go. G. Downey, ed., Themistii Orationes, I (Leipzig, 1965), pp. 196, 218. 

gi. Par. gr. 3048, f. 11v: AAR ioù Kai èk tev viðv pópoç Aoyuóc. On this 
manuscript see C. Astruc, 'La tradition manuscrite des oeuvres oratoires 
profanes de Théodore II Lascaris’, Travaux et Mémoires, I (1965), 393-404. 

92. Ed. Treu, p. 52, 18; p. 78, 5-6. 

93. See Holobolos' ‘Epunveta for the emperor: ed. Treu, Manuelis Holoboli 
orationes, p. 20, 8ff. : "EGoc &xeiro náAai; also see his Epiphany poem, ed. Treu 
in BZ, V (1896), 546: IIpóc 06cp Aéyew priropac &xeiro náAai vóuoc. 
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Epiphany (6 January).?^* However, Holobolos' orations do not 
appear to be Epiphany orations; they do not contain the light 
and water imagery common to such works.” If the lemma to 
Holobolos’ second oration is to be believed, the oration was 
delivered on Christmas day. However, the other two orations 
give no indication of the specific day of delivery. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a late thirteenth-century list of 
ecclesiastical offices states that the rhetor's function is to write a 
basilikos logos once a year; it does not, however, specify a 
particular day of the year.?9 It may be that after the recovery of 
Constantinople the annual imperial oration was no longer 
attached to a particular feast day of the church. 

Holobolos' annual orations, like the peploi which used to be 
presented to rulers, are a record of the emperor's activities for 
the year. The orations relate Michael's zoáceicfor 1259-61. The 
first oration alludes to the battle of Pelagonia (1259 summer), 
the siege at Galata (1260 winter-spring) and the treaty of 
Nymphaion (1261 spring); the second describes the taking of 
Constantinople (25 July 1261) and Michael's entry into the city 
(15 August 1261); the third, Michael's building activities in 
Constantinople, his third proclamation as emperor; his efforts 
with respect to the reestablishment of educational facilities. The 
orations contain information not always known from other 
sources. In some cases they confirm or modify other 
contemporary accounts. They therefore constitute important 
sources for the early years of Michael's reign. What follows is a 
brief discussion of various points of interest raised by the 
orations. 


94. See the lemmata to a collection of twelfth-century orations in Escurial Y- 
II-10: E. Miller, Catalogue des Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibliothèque de l'Escurial, 
pp. 208-9; J. Darrouzés, ‘Notes sur Euthyme Tornikés, Euthyme Malakes et 
Georges Tornikés’, REB, XXIII (1965), 164-5. 

95. E.g, see the imagery in Holobolos poems for Epiphany: ed. 
Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, V, pp. 164—7; 170—5; 176-8; also Browning, B, 
XXVIII (1958), 36—40. 

96. For the list see Darrouzés, Recherches sur les OO 1KIA, p- 549. Darrouzés 
(p. 207) does not however believe that the practice of an annual imperial 
oration was maintained. Compare the rhetor's function in the late thirteenth 
century notice with those mentioned in later lists: Darrouzés, op. cit., pp. 554, 
23; 568, 21; 571, 18. 
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Michael's flight to the Turks (1256): In accordance with the rules of 
the basilikos logos Holobolos gives background biographical 
information on Michael in his first oration.” He alludes briefly 
to Michael's flight to the Turks which he calls an 'escape' from 
the fire lit by 986voc, or ill-will.?* The allusion is to Theodore II 
Laskaris who was emperor at the time and whose ill-will Michael 
feared, according to Akropolites and Pachymeres.?? It is of 
interest to note that Holobolos' oration is the earliest extant 
source to describe this episode in Michael's life!” and it does so 
in terms which Michael himself later employs in the 
autobiographical sections of his typika for the monasteries of the 
Archangel Michael and St. Demetrios.'®! Furthermore, 
Holobolos uses this rather dubious incident in Michael’s career 
to point out Michael’s imperial qualities: ‘you were emperor 
and autokrator before (you wore) the chlamys . . . and you were 
a ruler by everyone’s choice before you put on the diadem and 
purple sandals’.'°? His treatment of the incident is reminiscent 
of the way George Akropolites handles the same in his History. 
Akropolites uses the opportunity to remark that the sultan and 
his followers could see that Michael was worthy of sovereignty 
merely by looking at him.!?5 This passage in Holobolos' oration 


97. Ed. Treu, p. 32, 16ff. See T. C. Burgess, ‘Epideictic Literature’, The 
University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, III (1902), 113-43; Menander 
Rhetor, [epi 'Enióeutikàv, ed. L. Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, MI (Leipzig, 1856), 
pp. 368ff. 

98. Ed. Treu, p. 34, 23ff. 

99. Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg, pp. 134-5; Pachymeres, I, pp. 24-6. For 
this incident see Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael, pp. 26ff. 

100. See also the letter (1256) of Niketas Karantenos to the abbot of 
St. John's, Patmos, for a passing reference to Michael's flight: &guye xai éxfyev 
eic tò ouptavov: M. Nystazopoulou in Xaptothpiov iç "Avaotáoiov K. 
'OpAávóov, II (1966), 288—9. 

101. See A. Dmitrievski, Opisanie Liturgicheskich Rukopiset, 1 (Kiev, 1895), 
p. 790. The date of this typikon has not been ascertained: see Dólger-Wirth, 
Regesten, N. 2065. See also H. Grégoire, 'de vita sua', B, XXIX-XXX (1959-60), 
451-453, written shortly before his death in 1282; and Hunger, Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur, p. 167 note 10. George of Cyprus (Patriarch 
Gregory: 1283-9), in an oration to Michael written in the early 12705, likewise 
refers to the cause of Michael's flight as p@dvoc. See MPG, CXLII, col. 364; see 
below, note 147 for the date of the oration. 

102. Ed. Treu, pp. 34—5. 

103. Ed. Heisenberg, pp. 136-7, esp. pp. 136, 26-137, 1. 
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perhaps reflects the kinds of legends which were being 
propagated about Michael during his lifetime.!?* 


The siege of Galata (1260): Holobolos describes an attempt on 
Constantinople which Michael made in the winter-spring of? 
1260.5 This incident should be identified with the siege of 
Galata known from Akropolites and Pachymeres. These sources 
differ considerably as to how serious the attempt on the city was. 
Akropolites claims that the emperor took only a small army with 
him and that the success of the operation depended on the 
services of a Latin, Ansel.!? Pachymeres describes a serious full- 
scale campaign, with no reference to the Latin." These 
discrepancies are difficult to reconcile and have given the 
impression that the sources are referring to two different 
operations.'?? Holobolos' testimony, although embedded in a 
rhetorical context, is an aid in this matter. He says that the 
attempt lasted several months — from winter until spring — and 
he describes the various methods used — attacks by land and sea, 
promises of gifts, etc.!?? His story, then, is in keeping with 
Pachymeres' account of a serious campaign!!? and implies that 
Akropolites is describing only one part of the attempt (that 
dependent on the promises of Ansel), in an effort to play down 
Michael's investment in a failed venture. 


The treaty of Nymphaion (1261): Holobolos is the only Greek 
source to refer to Genoese contact with Michael which led to the 


104. Another story, about Michael's infancy, is related by Pachymeres, I, 
p. 128, 5-15. 

105. Ed. Treu, pp. 43-4. 

106. Ed. Heisenberg, pp. 173—5. 

107. Pachymeres, I, pp. 110-11; 119; 122-4; see also Gregoras, I, 
pp. 80-1. 

108. See Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael, pp. 76ff., who does not take 
Holobolos’ story into account. 

109. Ed. Treu, p. 43, 20-2 (departure from Asia Minor in late autumn); 
P- 44, 28-30 (return in spring); p. 44, 16-21 (methods used). 

110. Seealso Theodore Skoutariotes' account, a paraphrase of Akropolites' 
History which does, however, at times depart from the text. In relating the 
Galata siege Skoutariotes also gives the impression of a serious attempt, 
thereby differing considerably from Akropolites’ version. See K. N. Sathas, 
Meoaiwrikh BiBlio67xn, VIII (Paris, 1894), pp. 546-7. 
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Genoese- Greek alliance against Venice, formed shortly before 
Michael regained Constantinople.!!! He mentions that Genoese 
envoys sought out the emperor Michael — information which is 
in agreement with western sources — but he does not allude to 
the alliance as such. Instead he gives ekphraseis of the two peplot 
which were sent to Genoa at the time.!!? One of these still exists 
in Genoa (Palazzo Bianco).!!8 It is therefore possible to compare 
it with Holobolos' description. According to Holobolos, the 
peplos was decorated with scenes from the life and martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence (patron saint of Genoa), depicted in gold 
thread.!!* Holobolos lists che various forms of torture which 
Lawrence suffered in his martyrdom and which were 
represented on the peplos.! 5 In addition, there were scenes from 
the lives of other saints to whom Holobolos alludes.!!'$ Each 
scene was accompanied by an inscription in Latin letters! 


111. Ed. Treu, pp. 45-7; Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael, pp. 81ff., esp. 
. 85. 

: 112. Holobolos describes only two but the text of the treaty states that three 
cloths will be sent to Genoa, two to the commune and one for the archbishop. 
See C. Manfroni, ‘Le Relazioni fra Genova, l'Impero Bizantino ei Turchi', Atti 
della Societa ligure di Storia Patria, XXVIII (1896), esp. 795; Dólger-Wirth, 
Regesten, N. 1890. See also F. Michel, Recherches sur le commerce, la fabrication et 
l'usage des étoffes de soie, d'or et d'argent et autres tissus précieux, 1 (Paris, 1852), 

. 63—5. 

ERO 18. See X. Siderides in EEBS, III (1926), 173, 187, for the pelos, including 
a drawing; R. S. Lopez, “The Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire’, Speculum, 
XX (1945), plate VII; P. Johnstone, The Byzantine Tradition in Church Embroidery 
(London, 1967), p. 76. 

114. For the view that gold-figured embroidery did not become common 
until the late thirteenth century when it was introduced as an economy 
measure, see Johnstone, op. cit., pp. 7-11. 

115. Ed. Treu, p. 47, 12-21. 

116. Holobolos does not refer to them by name but their identity is known 
from the inscriptions: Sts. Xystos (pope Sixtus II) and Hippolytos, both 
contemporaries of Lawrence and associated with his life and martyrdom. See 
Siderides, EEBS, 111 (1926), 171—3, for a discussion of these figures. 

117. See Siderides, EEBS, V (1928), 376-8, for the inscriptions. P. 
Johnstone (op. cit, p. 76) has suggested that the technique used for 
embroidering the inscription points to Latin workmanship and therefore that 
the peplos was made in Constantinople where Michael found Latin workmen 
when he arrived. The silk of the peplos may have been from Nicaea, which was 
known for its silk taffeta (cendal). On this see G. Bratianu, Recherches sur le 
commerce génois dans la mer noire au XIIIe siècle (Paris, 1929), pP. 110-11; W. 
Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen-Age, II (Leipzig, 1936), p. 701. 
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Holobolos' ekphrasis is accurate in what it says but it fails to 
mention one interesting and central scene — that of the emperor 
Michael being escorted into the church of St. Lawrence in 
Genoa by St. Lawrence, with the Archangel Michael standing 
between them.'!® This scene is fifth in the upper register of ten 
scenes. Its ideological statement is clear and its iconography is 
similar to that on another cloth sent by Michael to Pope 
Gregory X at the time of the Council of Lyons (1274). The textile 
depicted Pope Gregory leading Michael to St. Peter — a visual 
statement of the fruits of the Council.!? The scenes in these 
textile gifts were chosen with a view to pleasing the Latins.!?? 
Holobolos' omission of the central scene in the St. Lawrence 
peplos is not surprising if one considers the position in which the 
emperor is represented. 

Holobolos prefaces his description of the other peplos sent to 
Genoa by claiming that the Genoese envoys specially requested 
an image of the emperor as ‘a means of protection’, ‘an averter 
of evil'.'?! The cloth which Michael gave them depicted the 
emperor 'not in gold or any other costly material but in colours 
which beautify'.!?? If the oration in which Holobolos describes 
the peploi was delivered in 1265,!?* his portrayal of the Genoese 
as eager to have an image of Michael in their city comes at a time 
when Genoese-Greek relations were not good. In 1264 Michael 


118. The inscription reads Sanctus Laurentius inducens Altissimum Imperatorem 
Grecorum Dominum Michaelem Ducam Angelum Comnenum Paleologum in ecclesiam 
Januensiam: Siderides, EEBS, V (1928), 377. For the Archangel Michael see 
Siderides, EEBS, III (1926), 187 (plate). See Pachymeres, II, p. 234, 16—22, for 
the bronze statue of the Archangel which the emperor erected in 
Constantinople after 1261. 

119. See Johnstone, op. cit., pp. 76-7. 

120. Ibid., p. 76. 

121. Ed. Treu, p. 46, 27-34. 

122. Ed. Treu, p. 47, 7-12. See M. Théocharis, 'H BuCavtiva eixàv rob èv 
Tepyéatg ka6eópikob vaob, Mpaxtixdé tic Akaónutac A0nvàv, XXXVII (1962), 
254-60, who interprets the passage to mean that the emperor's image was not 
embroidered but painted on cloth. She attributes a surviving example of 
tempera on silk, a depiction of St.Justus in Trieste, to Byzantine 
workmanship. 

123. Since the oration in question is the first of the three, there is a good 
chance it was delivered in 1265. See note 187 below. 
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had discovered a Genoese conspiracy to betray Constantinople 
into Latin hands.!?* 

Holobolos' ekphraseis of the peploi are useful contributions to 
our knowledge of textiles with figural decoration in this period. 
Peploi seem to have been popular decorations for churches, 
either as altar cloths, tomb covers, or hangings.'*® However, 
apart from the Genoa peplos of St. Lawrence, there are no extant 
textiles from the thirteenth century with representations of 
emperors.'? Therefore, Holobolos' mention of the peplos 
portraying Michael, together with Pachymeres’ reference to the 
Hagia Sophia peplos of Michael as the New Constantine, are 
valuable accounts of otherwise unknown artefacts. 


The entry into Constantinople (15 August 1261): Holobolos, who 
was present at Michael’s ceremonial entry into Constant- 
inople,'?? gives a full account. His version of the event is in 
agreement with the accounts of Akropolites and Pachymeres 
but on some points he has more to say.!?* This is particularly 
true with regard to the prayers of thanksgiving which Michael 
VIII commissioned Akropolites to write. Akropolites tells us 
that he wrote thirteen prayers, each of which had its own 
theme.!?? But Holobolos actually lists the subject of each prayer 
which was read out by the Metropolitan of Cyzicus at the Golden 
Gate.!?? The list reads like the litanies in the liturgy on behalf of 
the city and its inhabitants.!?! Holobolos in fact calls the prayers 
tà th nóÀei oc tijpia.?? He is, therefore, in this case, useful in 


124. Pachymeres, I, p. 167f; Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael, pp. 169ff. 

125. See M. Théocharis, ‘Sur une broderie du musée de Prague’, BS, XXIV 
(1968), 106-10; ibid., ‘H évóvr) tod "Ayfov Mdpxov, EEBS, XXIX (1959), 
193-202; A. Frolov, ‘La ‘Podea’, un tissu décoratif de l'église byzantine’, B, 
XIII (1938), 461—504; A. Grabar, Münchner Jahrbuch der bild. Kunst, VII (1956), 
15-16 and fig. 15. 

126. For earlier extant textiles representing (anonymous) emperors see A. 
Grabar, L'Empereur dans l'art byzantin, pp. 59—61; ibid., Münchner Jahrbuch der 
bild. Kunst, VM (1956), 7-26. 

127. Ed. Treu, p. 74, 7ff. 

128. See above, note 2. 

129. Ed. Heisenberg, p. 186, 19-28. 

130. Ed. Treu, pp. 73, 24-74, 2. 

131. See F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1896), 
P- 385. 25ff., pp. 362-3. 

132. Ed. Treu, p. 73, 80-1. 
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reconstructing a literary work which appears not to have 
survived. Furthermore, by describing the nature of the prayers, 
he gives us a better understanding of the character of the 
ceremonial entry. 


Andronikos’ proclamation as emperor (1261?): Using Holobolos' 
orations, Dólger argued that Michael's son Andronikos!*? 
was proclaimed emperor at the time of Michael's third 
proclamation as emperor in Constantinople (1261) and not as 
late as 1272, as had been thought.'** Dólger based this idea on 
references in the orations (which he dated to 1261) to 
Andronikos as basileus. 

Apart from Holobolos' orations, the only other source to give 
an indication of the date of Andronikos' title of emperor is 
Pachymeres. The latter calls Andronikos basileus when referring 
to him shortly before his coronation in 1272.55 However, to 
determine just how long before 1272 Andronikos held the title 
we must rely on Holobolos. He refers to Andronikos as basileus 
in all three orations.!?9$ Therefore, Andronikos must have been 
proclaimed emperor by the time the first oration was delivered. 
Given my argument for the date of the orations, Andronikos' 
proclamation would have taken place by 1265/6.!*? 


133. Andronikos, Michael's second son, named after his paternal 
grandfather, was not yet three years old in August 1261. Michael's first son 
Manuel died before the entry into Constantinople. See Pachymeres, I, p. 183, 
12-15; pp. 159, 17-160, 1; Polemis, The Doukai, p. 158. 

134. Dólger, Festschrift Eichmann (1940) (— HAPAZXIIOPA, | 1961), 
pp- 179-99, esp. 187—9. This view has been accepted by Wirth in his reedition 
of Dólger's Regesten, pp. 60, 145; also, Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State 
(1968), p. 450, note 1. 

185. Pachymeres, I, p. 318, 12—13. 

136. Ed. Treu, p. 50, 8ff; p. 77, 20ff; p. 93, soff. 

137. The orations could have been delivered any time from 1265 (the date 
of Holobolos' appointment as rhetor) to 1273, when Holobolos fell into 
disgrace again and went into a monastic exile from which he probably did not 
return until after Michael's death (1282). See Pachymeres, I, pp. 392-4; II, 
p. 25; Janin, Les églises et les monastéres des grands centres byzantins (Paris, 1975), 
p. 198; Previale, BZ, XLII (1943-9), 8; Kourouses, "48nvà, LXXV (1974-5), 
355. Pachymeres refers to Holobolos as rhetor throughout (I, p. 374; p. 392) 
and so, theoretically, he could have delivered the orations any time during that 
period. However, a date closer to his appointment as rhetor by Germanos, i.e. 
a date in the mid- to late 1260s, would seem more plausible than a later date. 
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However, the redating of the orations does not necessarily 
invalidate Dólger's argument because the orations contain two 
passages which implicate Andronikos in the proclamation 
ceremony known to have taken place before Christmas 1261. In 
describing the scene of Michael's proclamation Holobolos 
states, ‘my young emperor was present there with his parents, 
the emperors, sharing in the proclamation'.* Elsewhere, 
Michael and his wife are said to have had Andronikos as a 
‘partner’ in the coronation.'* 

Do these passages imply that Andronikos was proclaimed 
emperor in 1261 with his father? Pachymeres makes no 
reference to a proclamation. He describes only Michael’s 
coronation in Hagia Sophia.!*^ Furthermore, it is difficult to 
explain how Andronikos’ proclamation could have taken place 
before Arsenios’ eyes.!*! Besides, Akropolites tells us that most 
people, especially the officials, were not in favour of the co- 
proclamation of Andronikos.!^? In the light of these negative 
indications, it is difficult to interpret the Holobolos passages 
literally. Andronikos' proclamation most likely took place after 
John Laskaris' blinding (December 1261) and by 1265-6. 


The triumph for Alexios Strategopoulos (1261): Holobolos mentions 
a triumph (6píauBoc) which took place in Constantinople 
immediately after Michael's coronation in Hagia Sophia.'** He 
describes the crowd which assembled — the senate and the 
people, artisans and tradesmen — and the musical instruments — 
cymbals, trumpets, horns, and pipes — which were used to play 


Certain elements in the first oration especially (see page 28) give the 
impression that the orations were begun under Germanos, even if the last 
oration was delivered after he had vacated the patriarchal throne. 

138. Ed. Treu, p. 93, 30-1: zapijv kei tij; ávayopeóoeoc roic rekobo: Kal 
Bacilebai avvaroAaóov kal ó véoc éuóc BaoiAeUc. 

189. Ed. Treu, p. 77, 21-2: koiwovóv éyovrec robtov kal tov égóv óconótgv 
kai Bacuéa. 

140. Pachymeres, I, pp. 190, 16—191, 18; p. 173, 15-18. 

141. See the comments of Failler (in his review of Dólger-Wirth, Regesten), 
REB, XXXVII (1979), 273. 

142. Ed. Heisenberg, p. 188, 19-189, 6. This passage refers to an occasion 
after the entry into Constantinople and after the patriarch Arsenios' arrival in 
the capital. 

148. Ed. Treu, p. 94, 14-27. 
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the song of victory. Holobolos' description probably refers to 
the triumph which Michael gave to honour his Caesar, Alexios 
Strategopoulos, commander of the troops which took 
Constantinople in July 1261.!** Gregoras, the only other source 
for the triumph, claims that it was one of Michael's immediate 
concerns upon entering Constantinople.!*5 

The orations, then, constitute a useful source for various 
aspects of the years 1259-61. But if they were delivered in 
1265-1266—1267 at the earliest, as argued above,!*6 why do they 
celebrate the emperor's activities in the first three years of his 
reign and not more recent events? Perhaps the most obvious 
reason is that Michael's restoration of Constantinople after 
fifty-seven years of Latin occupation was the crowning 
achievement of his career and, therefore, appropriate material 
at any date. The theme is found in works later than Holobolos' 
three orations. George of Cyprus (later the Patriarch Gregory: 
1283-9), in an encomium to the emperor Michael which has 
been dated to the early 1270s,'*’ gives an entire catalogue of 
the emperor's activities from his early life, before he became 
emperor, to the rebuilding of Constantinople. An anonymous 
oration which could not have been written before 1272 and is 
attributed to Holobolos by its editor, likewise recounts the 
events of Michael's early reign.'** Again, as late as 1281, after his 


144. For Strategopoulos see Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg, p. 182, 4ff.; 
Zacos-Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, pp. 1577—9. The lack of reference to the 
Caesar in this passage in the oration may be a reflection of Strategopoulos' 
subsequent failure in a campaign in Epiros. See Gregoras, I, p. 9o, gff.; 
Pachymeres, I, 89, 4ff. 

145. Gregoras, I, pp. 88, 12-89, 13. Pachymeres, I, pp. 178, 18-174, 2, 
only mentions the addition of Strategopoulos' name to the diptychs, a 
measure introduced after Michael's coronation, it seems. See also Gregoras, I, 
p. 89, 10-13, for the inclusion of Strategopoulos' name in ‘songs of praise’ 
everywhere in the empire for the duration of one year. 

146. See p. 19 and note 137. 

147. J. F. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, I (Paris, 1829), pp. 313-58; MPG, 
CXLII, cols. 345-85. The oration has been dated to 1270-2 by J. Verpeaux, 
Nicéphore Choumnos (Paris, 1959), p. 35 and note s. 

148. See L. Previale, ‘Un panegirico inedito per Michele VIII Paleologo’, 
BZ, XLII (1943-9), 1-14 (attribution); 15-45 (text). The oration cannot have 
been delivered before 1272 because it refers to Andronikos, Michael's son, as 
vedatentoc (p. 45, 8): see Previale, op. cit., p. 8; Délger, Festschrift Eichmann 
(1940), pp. 184-5. 
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military success at Berat, Michael ordered frescoes to be painted 
on the palace walls depicting his latest deeds but also those from 
the beginning of his reign.!*? 

Therefore, if Michael’s activities in 1259-61 provided themes 
for literature and art until the end of his reign, it is not 
surprising to find Holobolos using the material in 1265 or later. 
But there is another possible reason for Holobolos' choice of 
subject matter. He was most probably the first rhetor of the 
Church to deliver orations in honour of the emperor since the 
events described in the orations took place. The subject was new 
from this point of view. To be sure, court officials must have 
celebrated the emperor's achievements before this. Indeed, 
George Akropolites, Michael's megas logothetes, mentions an 
oration he wrote for the emperor soon after his entry into 
Constantinople. Holobolos himself as a grammatikos may have 
composed encomia for Michael. In the third of his orations he 
refers to his earlier adolescent attempts at writing such pieces. 5! 
But orations by lay officials could not take the place of those 
traditionally written and delivered by rhetors of the Church. 
The rhetor's orations were an ecclesiastical institution, a means 
by which the Church honoured the emperor. It was not until the 
patriarchate of Germanos that relations between emperor and 
patriarch were conducive to the revival of ecclesiastical 
institutions. It was probably therefore not until Germanos' 
patriarchate that a rhetor of the Church celebrated the 
emperor's mpdéetc. 

In Germanos Michael had a patriarch interested in reviving 
neglected customs.'? The patriarch took the initiative in 
reinstating the position of rhetor and its attendant functions. !5* 


149. Pachymeres, I, p. 517, 2-6; C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 
312—1453, Sources and Documents (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1972), p. 246. 

150. Ed. Heisenberg, p. 188, 20-8. 

151. Ed. Treu, p. 79, 16-28. Holobolos' comment here is further evidence 
that the orations could not have been delivered in 1261 for if he was a zaió(ovin 
1261 (Pachymeres, 1, p. 192, 20-1) how could he refer to a time earlier than 
1261 when he was an adolescent? Holobolos probably was a precocious child 
as others have remarked (Treu, BZ, V [1896], 542; Previale, BZ, XLII[1948—9], 
6 note) but not because he was delivering orations to the emperor in his early 
boyhood. 

152. See Pachymeres, I, p. 282, 15-18. 

153. In addition to teaching and writing orations the rhetor had the 
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In addition, Germanos honoured the emperor with the epithet 
the New Constantine and hung a peplos representing the 
emperor as such in Hagia Sophia. The orations of his rhetor 
likewise celebrate Michael as the second founder of the city, not 
only by using the epithet in addressing the emperor, ?* but also 
by demonstrating Michael's qualities as a second Constantine. 
In fact, the first oration, with its emphasis on peploi, may have 
been intended to accompany the dedication of the peplos of 
Michael as the New Constantine. Taken all together, 
Germanos' actions are indicative of an attempt to revive the old 
standing of the patriarchate, not only for the sake of the 
patriarch but also for the emperor. 

Holobolos' orations, then, arepartofthelargerprogramme of 
restoration in the capital and mark a stage in that programme. If 
the arguments advanced above for the redating of the orations 
are accepted, the orations can help to introduce more precision 
into our ideas about Michael's work in the capital. All that 
Holobolos attributes to Michael with respect to the rebuilding 
and the establishment of educational facilities is not then an 
exaggerated assertion but a true picture of developments in the 
capital since 1261. Certainly what Holobolos says with regard to 
education indicates that he is talking about a situation which has 
evolved since 1261.!55 Likewise his description of building 
activity need not all refer to work begun and finished in 1261. 
Finally, the redating of the orations shows them to be a product 
of the Church's revival, without which the emperor Michael 
could not truly have had claim to the name the New 
Constantine. 
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function of interpreting the Gospels. See Holobolos’ 'Epugveía for the 
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Turning Points in the Greek Resistance 


C. M. WOODHOUSE 


Resistance to enemy occupation has stood rather apart from the 
general history of the Second World War. Historians have been 
doubtful whether to treat it as a part of military and strategic 
history or a part of political and diplomatic history. Some have 
thought the less said about it the better, in any context. In 
the history of particular countries which suffered enemy 
occupation, the treatment of resistance has varied widely 
according to the outcome of the war. In some countries it has 
occupied a major place in their war-time history: Denmark and 
Yugoslavia, for quite different reasons, are important examples. 
In other occupied countries very little has been written about 
the occupation by professional historians: Greece is an 
outstanding example. Although Britain played a leading role in 
promoting resistance everywhere, the subject has not attracted 

many professional historians, other than those who had a 
personal engagement in it during the war. 

The significance of resistance has therefore tended to go by 
default except for those who have a natural temptation to 
exaggerate it. I have read nothing myself which has led me to 
regard its importance as amounting to more than a running 
sore in the Nazi occupation of Europe — an expression which I 
first used of it in a lecture at Munich in 1957.! I recognize that 
resistance was an important factor in the moral recovery of 
many countries from the shock of defeat. But this does not by 
itself make resistance a major factor in the history of the Second 
World War, nor does it answer the question whether resistance 
played a major part in military or political history. 

1. Zeitgeschichte (Munich, April 1958), p. 149. 
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These thoughts were recently brought to my mind again by 
reading a new book by the Danish historian, Jórgen Haestrup, 
published in English under the title Europe Ablaze (Odense 
University Press, 1978). Dr. Haestrup says that he wrote this 
book in response to a challenge from myself. He recalls that ata 
conference at Oxford in 1962, I called on historians ‘to make a 
total survey of the Resistance Movements in their complexity, 
and in their relationship to, and significance for the general 
development of the war’ ; and to do so ‘by studying Resistance as 
an integral part of the total history of the war, and by doing so 
on a comparative basis over all the countries in which Resistance 
took place'.? This was the task which he set himself, and an 
excellent job he made of it. 

We should now be in a position to answer my question: how 
important was resistance, and was its importance primarily 
military and strategic or primarily political and diplomatic? 
The answer must, I think, be that resistance was not very 
important historically, but it was more important in the political 
and diplomatic context than in the military and strategic 
context. I doubt, for example, whether the war would have 
lasted a day longer if there had been no resistance at all, though 
possibly this judgement is unfair with reference to the Russian 
front. On the other hand, the post-war history of some occupied 
countries would have been quite different if there had been no 
resistance. The outstanding case is Yugoslavia. In a different 
sense the same is true of Greece. In the post-war history of 
Greece many people would argue that the consequences of 
resistance were not so much important as disastrous. 

Why was resistance relatively unimportant in the military and 
strategic context? The answer lies in the extraordinary difficulty 
of co-ordinating action in occupied territories with the strategic 
plans of the western allies. (I say the western allies because 
Haestrup plausibly suggests that co-ordination was easier on 
the Russian front). One can name a number of operations in 
Europe which were heroic and successful, and they have become 
well known: for example, the attack on the German heavy-water 
plant in Norway, the assassination of Heydrich in 
Czechoslovakia, and the massive campaigns of the Yugoslav 


2. Haestrup, Europe Ablaze (Odense, 1978), pp. 7-8. 
3. Ibid., pp. 486-8. 
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Partisans. But the value of these operations was of a general 
character. They were not linked to specific allied plans or timed 
to coincide with specific allied offensives. This was due to the 
problems of co-ordinated timing, which arose from the 
difficulties of communication. To take only one example, six 
months elapsed between the despatch of Czech agents to kill 
Heydrich and the execution of the deed. Only towards the very 
end of the war did it become possible, particularly in France and 
Belgium, for the resistance to carry out specific tasks related 
intimately to allied strategy. Elsewhere, particularly in Poland, 
the heroism of the resistance was actually wasted through lack of 
co-ordination between the home front and the external front. 

Against this background, I wish to examine the particular 
case of operations in Greece. Haestrup refers to two such 
operations, which were known to the Special Operations 
Executive as Operation Harling in October-November 1942 
and Operation Animals in June—July 1943. Harling was the 
code-name for the attack on the Gorgopotamos railway 
viaduct; Animals was the code-name of a series of operations 
designed to mislead the Germans into believing that the allied 
landings in southern Europe, which were actually aimed at 
Sicily and Italy, were aimed instead at Greece and the Balkans. 
Haestrup rightly argues that Operation Animals was a success 
but Operation Harling was a failure in relation to its primary 
object, because it was carried out too late. The essential 
difference lay in timing. In October 1942 the facilities simply did 
not exist for co-ordinating operations with precision between 
occupied Greece and the British GHQ in Cairo. The execution 
of Operation Harling started from scratch with no chance of 
preliminary planning by the British team in the field. On the 
other hand, when Operation Animals took place seven months 
later, the same British team had ample time for preparations in 
the field, and the timing was exact. 

But it is not so much in the military context that I wish to re- 
examine these operations, but rather in the context of their 
political consequences. I take Operation Animals first because, 
although it was later in date, its political consequences were 
fairly simple — which is not to say that they were not very serious. 
The object of Operation Animals, as I have said, was to mislead 


4. Ibid., pp. 437-8. 
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the Germans into thinking that an allied landing in Greece was 
imminent. For reasons of security, no one but Myers and myself 
knew that the operation was purely a deception. Consequently it 
succeeded not only in deceiving the Germans but also in 
deceiving the Greeks. The result was that soon afterwards the 
KKE launched a general attack on all the nationalist resistance 
organizations, presumably with the object of securing total 
control of the country in anticipation of the allied landings. The 
outcome was what came to be known as the ‘first round’ of the 
civil war. It failed, as we know, but it did very grave damage. 
Such was the political significance of Operation Animals. 

The significance of Operation Harling, seven months earlier, 
was different. In the military context it was a failure, whereas 
Operation Animals was a success. In the political context, 
whereas the consequences of Operation Animals were very 
damaging, the consequences of Operation Harling were more 
complex and more interesting. Whether they were good or bad 
for Greece and her allies is a question which is bound to receive 
different answers according to the political standpoint of those 
who try to answer it. 

In brief, the main consequence of Operation Harling was that 
a nauonalist resistance, not under Communist control, was 
enabled to survive in Greece. It is very doubtful whether it 
would have survived if Zervas had not taken part in the attack on 
the Gorgopotamos bridge or if the attack had failed. In order to 
substantiate this argument, I must to a certain extent depart 
from history and imagine an alternative scenario in which 
Zervas played no part. But first, as background, I must outline 
the calendar of events. 

The plan for an attack on the railway line through Greece was 
initiated at a meeting in the SOE headquarters in Cairo on 4 
September 1942. It was intended to cut the main supply line of 
Field-Marshal Rommel's Afrika Korps in conjunction with the 
offensive of the British Eighth Army from El Alamein. A team of 
twelve parachutists was selected, divided into three self- 
contained groups of four men each. One group, led by myself, 
was to be dropped to Zervas, who was believed to be in Mount 
Tymphristos (Veloukhi); the other two groups, led by Colonel 
Myers, who was in overall command, were to be dropped in 
Mount Giona and to be met by a certain Sepheriadis, who 
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would put them in touch with another guerrilla force, 
presumably ELAS.5 The entire force was then to be united for 
an attack on one of the three main viaducts on the railway line. 

The plan went astray, mainly through faulty intelligence but 
also partly through accident. Zervas was not where he was 
believed to be. Sepheriadis was arrested by the Italians a day or 
two before the parachutists were due to be dropped. In the event 
two of our three groups, led by Myers and myself, were dropped 
blind in Giona on the last night of September. The third group 
was dropped only a month later. Although Myers and 1 found 
each other within a few days, seven weeks passed before our 
whole team was united, together with the joint guerrilla forces 
of Zervas and ELAS. The attack on the Gorgopotamos bridge 
took place only on the night of 25-26 November. Meanwhile the 
battle of El Alamein had begun on 23 October. The Eighth 
Army had reached Benghazi by 20 November, after which the 
railway line through Greece was of comparatively little value to 
the Germans in North Africa. The long delay, while we were 
searching for guerrillas in the Pindus mountains, was fatal to the 
primary purpose of Operation Harling. The main point which I 
wish to make is that this fatal delay need never have occurred, if 
ELAS or EAM had taken advantage of their opportunities. 

Let us now look at the alternative scenario. Three 
opportunities were offered to EAM, ELAS and Aris 
Veloukhiotis to make contact with the British team before it had 
made any contact at all with Zervas. If they had taken these 
opportunities, in two cases out of the three, and perhaps in the 
third also, they could have carried out Operation Harling with 
us and without Zervas, in time to affect the battle for North 
Africa. If they had done so, the gain in prestige for ELAS would 
have been enormous. It would have been decisive in fulfilling 
their ambition of monopolising the resistance; it would have 
enabled them to neutralize or even to eliminate Zervas; and it 
would have virtually assured them of total control over Greece 
at the end of the occupation. What were those opportunities, 
and why were they not taken? 

The first opportunity occurred on 2 October, two days after 
we landed in Giona. As I have explained, Sepheriadis, who was 
to have met Myers’ party, was already a prisoner of the Italians. 

5. Balkan Studies (Thessaloniki, 1971), XII, 2, 351. 
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But a certain Karalivanos, whose name had been mentioned to 
us as a guerrilla leader, was by chance very near the spot in 
Giona where Myers landed. He and his small band helped 
Myers during the first few days, but vanished when rumours 
spread of an Italian patrol in the mountains. Karalivanos was no 
more than a petty brigand, but he was probably the man with 
whom Sepheriadis intended to put Myers in touch. More 
important, he had served with Aris Veloukhiotis and must have 
had some idea where he was. It is therefore hard to believe that 
Aris did not fairly soon learn of the arrival of British 
parachutists, for even rumours travel with extraordinary 
rapidity in the mountains. Yet Karalivanos made no attempt to 
put Myers in touch with Aris, nor did Aris make any attempt to 
contact Myers. The failure to do so must have been deliberate. 

The second opportunity was offered independently to EAM. 
On 3 October, three days after we landed in Greece, I had not 
yet found Myers and I had no contact with any guerrillas, so I 
walked down to Amphissa, the nearest town on a motor-road, 
in the hope of contriving some sort of contact with Athens, and 
through Athens with the guerrillas. On 4 October, in the 
outskirts of Amphissa, 1 met Niko Karvounis, a well-known 
journalist who was both a member of EAM and a Communist, 
though he did not tell me so. In fact, he told me very little, not 
even his reasons for being in the mountains. I told him in broad 
outline the purpose for which I had come to Greece, and asked 
him if he knew the whereabouts of any guerrillas. He was 
extremely reserved in reply, but he said he was returning to 
Athens and he would see what he could do to help. Our meeting 
was entirely fruitless, and I saw nothing more of him till 
eighteen months later. I have little doubt, however, that he 
could have put me in touch with Aris Veloukhiotis, through 
contacts with EAM in Lamia, in Amphissa, or even in Athens, if 
he had exerted himself to do so; but he did not. 

The third opportunity occurred some weeks later, though still 
in time for ELAS to have undertaken the Gorgopotamos 
operation with us on its own, before we had any contact with 
Zervas. On the last night of October the third group of 
parachutists was finally dropped very near Karpenisi, where 
there was a large Italian garrison. By a miraculous chance Aris 
was nearby, and he acted with great speed and resolution to save 
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our group from capture by the Italians. One of the group was an 
English-speaking Greek officer, Themistocles Marinos. He 
explained the purpose of their mission to Aris. It must be 
supposed that even at the beginning of November it was not too 
late for Operation Harling to affect the battle for North Africa, 
since otherwise there would have been no point in sending in the 
third group of parachutists a week after the battle of El Alamein 
had begun. But Aris was not to be persuaded. Instead of 
proceeding eastwards toward the railway line, he set out south- 
westwards in the direction of Agrinion, taking the four 
parachutists with him to display them to the villagers as evidence 
that the British supported his movement. 

Why was he not willing at this date to make his force available 
for Operation Harling? It seems likely that he was under 
standing orders from EAM. One version has it that his orders 
were ‘not to attack formed bodies of the enemy’.® Another has it 
that he was ordered specifically not to co-operate with us 
because 'our intentions were known and it would be madness to 
attack the bridge'." Even more circumstantially, there was a 
rumour at a later stage, when Aris had taken a decision to co- 
operate with us after all, that ‘a special emissary was coming 
from the Central Committee of EAM in Athens with the object 
of persuading him not only not to take part in the operation 
against the Gorgopotamos bridge, but even if possible to 
prevent it'.* At any rate it seems clear that there was some kind 
of pressure on Aris not to give active support to Operation 
Harling. 

But he was a man who took his own decisions rather than 
blindly obeying his superiors, as was shown again in the final 
episode of his life. After refusing to accept any persuasion from 
Marinos for over a week, he changed his mind on or about 9 
November. The circumstances of his recantation were as 
follows. On the last day of October, which happened to be the 
day when Aris picked up our third group near Karpenisi, Myers 
and I had learned in our cave on Giona, through a courier from 
Athens, where Zervas in fact was: in Valtos, west of the Pindus 
range. On 2 November I set out to find him, with a deadline of 


6. E. C. W. Myers, Greek Entanglement (London 1955), p. 72. 
7. D. Hamson, We Fell Among Greeks (London 1946), pp. 91, 100. 
8. K. Pyromaglou, O Doureius Ippos (Athens, 1958), p. 53. 
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17 November fixed for my return. On 8 November, passing 
through the village of Velota, I learned from the priest that Aris 
Veloukhiotis and his band, with four men in British uniform, 
had passed through the village a day before, marching at right- 
angles to my own route. The priest undertook to convey a 
message to Aris for me, while I continued my journey towards 
Valtos. 

I wrote a note in Greek to Aris, telling him that I expected to 
find Zervas in a few days, and asking him to change direction 
himself and to meet us in Giona, with the four parachutists, as 
soon as possible. The priest wrote on a corner of the envelope 
the initials ‘ELAS’, which I then saw for the first time. The note 
must have been delivered to Aris on the gth or 10th. He did not 
himself proceed at once to Giona, but he sent the four 
parachutists there with an escort under Nikiphoros Dimitriou. 
On 10 November I found Zervas in Valtos. On 12 November I 
set out on the return journey to Giona with Zervas' force. On 14 
November, at Viniani north of Karpenisi, we were unexpectedly 
joined by Aris with his own force. There could be no doubt that 
he had decided to join us for fear that Zervas would gain all the 
credit from the impending operation. We proceeded together to 
Giona, where the whole force, Greek and British, was at last 
united on 20 November. The Gorgopotamos bridge was 
successfully attacked on the night of 2 5726 November. But it was 
a good three weeks too late to affect the battle for North Africa. 

When Field-Marshal Montgomery was asked by a Greek 
journalist some years later whether our operation had 
contributed anything to his victory, he replied that he had never 
heard of it. This was disappointing, especially since it was his 
own headquarters which had requested it. But he would 
certainly have heard of it if it had occurred three weeks earlier. 
My reason for recapitulating these events is to show that this 
could have happened if EAM or ELAS or Aris himself had 
taken their earlier opportunities. They had at least three 
opportunities to monopolize Operation Harling, and the first 
two were certainly available in time to affect the battle of El 
Alamein. On the other hand, Zervas had no contact with any of 
the British team until 10 November, ten days after the last of 
Aris' opportunities. 

If the opportunities open to ELAS had been taken, they could 
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have carried out Operation Harling together with the British 
team and without the participation of any other guerrillas; they 
could have done it in time to exercise an important influence on 
allied strategy; and they could thereby have won a decisive 
predominance in the Greek resistance. The whole credit for the 
first major action in occupied Europe ever to be successfully co- 
ordinated with an allied offensive would have fallen to ELAS. In 
that case the role of Zervas would have been a matter of relative 
indifference, and probably he would not have survived on his 
own as an important leader at all. Nor would Saraphis and 
Psaros have taken the field as independent leaders. If they had 
taken the field at all, it could only have been under the 
leadership of EAM. The position of EAM both under the years 
of occupation and afterwards would have been unassailable. 
Greece would almost inevitably have gone the same way as 
Yugoslavia. But all these opportunities were thrown away in 
October 1942. 

My argument is entirely speculative, of course; and while we 
are speculating it is fair to mention an alternative hypothesis of 
Komninos Pyromaglou. He pointed out that if other officers of 
senior rank — he had in mind Psaros, but the same would apply 
to Saraphis — had taken the field at the same time as Zervas (July 
1942) instead of seven or eight months later, then they could 
have mustered a combined force sufficient to carry out 
Operation Harling without the participation of ELAS.? In that 
case the nationalist resistance would have gained the 
predominance which, under my hypothesis, would have been 
gained by the Communist-led resistance. In other words, the 
nationalist leaders also missed the same opportunity as the 
Communists. 

Pyromaglou's hypothesis seems to me to be true in theory, 
but in practice it overlooks the reaction by ELAS which must 
have been stimulated by the conjunction of these senior officers 
and the British team. Aris Veloukhiotis would surely have 
intervened to offer his services, just as he did as soon as Zervas 
was involved; and we should certainly not have rejected him. So 
the credit for Operation Harling would again have been 
divided, as it was in reality, between the Communist-led and the 
nationalist resistance. We return then to my original point. It 

9. K. Pyromaglou, O Giorgios Kartalis (Athens, 1965), I, p. 157. 
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was only EAM, ELAS and Aris who were offered and failed to 
take the opportunity of a single-handed triumph — a triumph 
that would have been equally important in the military context 
to the allies and in the political context to themselves. 

How should history judge this missed opportunity? Writers 
whose sympathies lie with the left would presumably judge it as 
a fatal error on the part of the popular movement. Those whose 
sympathies are not with the left might feel inclined to echo the 
argument of George Papandreou, who concluded that the error 
of the KKE in launching the rising of December 1944 ‘may be 
regarded as a gift from the Almighty’.'° The detached historian 
must insulate himself from such judgements and stick so far as 
possible to the facts. The basic and inescapable fact is that in 
October 1942 a historic opportunity was thrown away, never to 
recur. Tito and his Partisans would never have made such a 
mistake. Perhaps that is essentially why they succeeded in 
Yugoslavia, while the KKE failed in Greece. 


King’s College, 
London 


10. G. Papandreou, I Apelevtherosis tis Ellados (Athens, 1949), 3rd edition, 
pp- 292-301. 
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